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CIIArf EK L 

• 

In a low-roofed room, on tTic Seventh story of a house in one of tl: * 
hack streets of the city of Paris, and in the year 17 — , sat a man 
habited as an artiz.in, and bearing in his whole appearance the 
signs and tokens of a person in the lowest ranks of life. 1J is dress 
was soiled and dirty, his face and hands not very clean, his sltV^s 
were tucked up nearly to the elbows, and a#largc leatliern aiA*on, 
which once had been white, lump: fronij, his neck, and wa^ gi riled 
mmdlhis middle. Iri form he waf^ a powerful ifia$ witf/ broad 
shoulders, a deep ehcsrfanil a sinewy arm; and bis countei«inccy 
was line, tiioucji not exactly handsome, with a frank and free, yet 
thoughtful c\pri vsion, a fine open brow, with a look of shrewd good 
sense and some oreles^linmvur. In height, Ire yood wfil nigh six- 
feet, and m aye might have scc#i about seven or eifht-and-twenty 
years. 

In the centre of the room, which was large, though, as we .liavo 
said, low in the roof, wu< .1 table covered with various implements 
used by tlu* man |n pursuit of h^s trade. There were two Imips, 
one ot winch was of a very peculiar form, standing together in the 
centre of a sort of tra> ; and beside them lay i multitude of pincogB, 
of all sjtfkund sizes, several small tiles, numerous little coils of 
gold anlTOSIjfer wire, one or two small crucibles and ladles, a watch- 
glass h all-fi ll 1 of f'ic oil, and a blow-pipe. All these sign.* and 
(:irciifl|tote, to the eye ct the initiated, igould liavv revealed at 
once t^MMKfmin was a fit igree-workji'— a trade t licit much fol- 
lowed f MH ^reneh capital, though itflwas the jewelhrs and gr<iat 
goldsmith® who swallowed up the pfincijlfo*, part of its profits, 
leaving little but bare subsistence and all tKc labour to those wly> 
produced the various beautiful little ornament^ which decorated 
the toilet-table of every line lady in those days. • 

The man. at the moment the reader MVfeml J*#rooin, was occu- , 
pied in the pwreit of his calling. From a soiled sheet of paper 
before him, cove recall over with tracings of the most beautiftff 

S ?si]ius that it was possible to conceive, was imitating with 
paatest. ninety and delicacy, in silver, a small basket, repre- 
ng the cun of *jiotus. JN^iw ffc plied u itii the utmost rapidity 
all pair of <pinccrs; now lie used the file to remove afty little 
irregularitv ; now, by the use of the blow-pipe, he fixed tin nume- 
rous threats and filaments together, at places where the jun^uflS** 1 
could scarcely be perceived. Then, wlijp he hadtlone a certain 
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potion, be paused llbked at it, and second to admire bis own 

work. a * * • * l 

^At length; e$ the filiif-ee-worker w§s thus proceeding, a slight 
# nois^from tfye .other fcide of the rQpm, a # mere rustle, as it gWe,* 
caught ttfo quiqlt ear of the Parisian rifrtigan. and, starting upTroni 
his tfool, he 15*1 down the^rincertaiurthe little basket, and moving 
wftu^Autat *tci> across the rc§m, peeped into a cradle which sto* j 
withiyp a few Eel if the fire-place.* # 

Thermit lay as beautiful an infant as ever was seqn : a little girl, 
^ne, healthy, rosy, seeming to j?et defiance all those sad ills of 
. noforfy by which she Vas*evidentlyqnjroundod. She had woke up 
“from sleep, and whgn she saw the well-known lace aboVc her, she 
smiled gladly* and moved her little arms. The artisan crazed upon 
her for a moment thoughtfully, then sjioqjcliis head with somewhat 
? a sigh, saying, “ 1 must not take tnee np, for 1 have nothing to 
give thee. Sleep, sleep, my baby, for I must work for food;” and 
rocking the cradle gently with his hand, he endeavoured to lull the 
child into slumber again by singing teller one of the many little 
luttaf/ies which were then, and still are, common in France, lie 
hiuH Just succeeded, ami w'asjstill going on for a little to make the 
conque*#*- of the drowsy gt#l secure, whan the door onened, and v 
good-looking wcThi&n, about his own age. entered, and appwached 
t him .juietly. There was some degree of dOnrow, and some degree 
of timidity in her look; and. indeed, her face was Bite that of one 
who brings tidings that will certain! v grieve, andjnnv p»rhnp- 
otieml; a inf vet tl^ good artisan did nut se(%n ofnAiisposiUoii likely 
to be ofK*ndcd*ea?iJy, or to lie apj#oached with fear, at least by a 
woman. 


4 “Well, Margiettc,” he said, in alow voice, ‘‘would lie give you 
the money?'’ 

“t *»t a son,” replied ibe woqiai^ in a sad tone^ “he said that fit* 
had never m hi* life mid a farthing for any work before it was 
dqpic. and never would:' 

The man bit his lip. and his brow grew dark lor a moment. 
“Well, v> eW ” he said, with a smile, and a sigh the next moment, 
“the^man is not wrong, after all.” I 

“lie said something too,” said the woman, “about your not luu ■ 
ing linisheiUthe lifot vimoirrcUe wliiah lie bought tf you, at the 
tiijje you promised it.” A 

‘Jlovv could I?” e^ kmncfc the man, sharply. “Did I not burn 
Ujy hand? and could ftio fine work with my hand all swelled?” 

“HUt he saw* yon at the fair at dharenton,” said the woman. 

•"To he sure,” answered her husband with a laugh. “J don’t 
, walk with my luffods. so i could go to Clinrentou, though 1 could 
not. work. But you watch the child, Margiptte.**! must sit up 
- *5ilid work all night, and all di|j. r to-morrow. Ucan get the basket 
finished before seven ^-morrow. It is only for the child I cam: 
what can he done for *it? Hark ycf Marinette, take that ISninpl 
am not using to the » r.rMideusc , ffTid w hat «L V * will give yowror 
it Tfec poor babe musfc have something to eat, and you, too* my 
fttorgiette. I can do very well without.” • 

""“Tfcs woman had still continued to gaze in his face w%h a timid 
took, as if she nad something to say which she was half afraid qf 
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utte^fng, Jrat she now Wswered,/ l I have goi something for t§i| 
cliilti Pierre, here in my basket.” # 9 ^ 1 

“ How, how?” demanded, Che man, somewhat Sharply. “Hqwj^ 
did yj&i get it?” . • . * * . *. U 

“Nay. do not be angry. t I Would not have takerf it, Pierre; but 

* for tbe child. There were three gentlemen in Monofcur Fifd^s 
shflp, changing ^ome gold and buying some lace; nuiLtme of»t&eifi, 
an abbe, seeing me well nigh inclined to weep wlffen Fitcau revised 
me the money. l^gan to ask me 'questions; and 1 told hrtn that I 
should not care about the tnat&r, for tha$4ny husband could soon ■ 

, get the work done, bjlt that *,hxTe was a chifd, and a child’s hangar 
would not wait. Upon%hidi lie offered -me some money. I would 
only take half a livre, for I thought you would do angry; but as 1 
came along, I bought thiS^iittle loaf and some milk for the child; 
and now,” she added, “here are live sous more: if you will let mis 
J will go and buy something for your supper.” 

“No,” said the husband, “no. You did very right, good wife, to 
take t)ie money for the child* but I cannot eat the bread of charity 
while 1 can work. Make something for the lit lie one ant 1 fbr 
yourself. I can do very well without till to-morrow.” *• *f 
The woman declared th;fi she would t taste anything ^ he did 
not; aftd, as usual, by persevering .she gained her ^oint. They 
divided the breqd into three portions, reserved one, together with j 
the milk, against the child’* waking, and each took another. The 
woman ate hers with calm and quiet resignation; but the man 
swallowed two or Three ihouthfuls with difficulty -,‘ind then, putting 
down the crust upon the table, Tmrst into tears, examining, “This 
the first time 1 have eaten the bread of charity! Oh! may it be 
tin* last!” 

Almost as slie spoke, there was a ktfoek at the chamber door, a 
hand laid upon th<? latch thereof **ainl a stranger entered the TOom. 
lie was dressed in the habit of an abbe, which was, hi some degree, 
clerical, and distinguished from the rest of the World those personages 
who had taken what are called the first vows, which, m fact, bound 
them to nothing. TIuw vows were continually renounced at plea<- 
surc: and even wh.le they remained in force, they did not restrain 
the person who had taken them from minting with»thc full cur- 
rent of world It tilings, enjoying all the pleasures, and Lut too often 
sharing in all the vices, of society. Aljbes w-ere prevented, indeed; 
from marrying, till they had formally fast off those vows; but this 
restriction was of course only an occasion for additional licentious- 
ness ; so that it became a common saying, in regard to aify one 
who had a numerous family, “lie has as ninny children as an abb** 
The person who entered might be fiv*^ <Tr six-erifi- thirty, and was 
aline, powerful man, though the countenance was somewhat pale 
and sallow', aiul th<s eyes were near together, though fine; white 

• »*>curl about the lip denoted tliat there wyis some bitterness of 
i^it witliin, either from dis&i)pqintmcnt, or a turn of mind natu» 
rail* sarcastic. * 

'Jiiere is, pofiaps, as much of what we tnay call expression in a 
man’s carriage! and particularly in his step, as there is in his coun- ^ 
tenancc;»and the step of the ahho was very peculiar. It wa^sldw * 
and noiseless, but firm and fixed. Thoivjh his shotilders were aot 
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^oftnd, his head benla little forward, and {tis full dark eyes, fjhen 
resting on any objec , jeVnunucT half open, without tlae slightest 
^andering.myn0veinen%. Though ksqn in themselves, no motion 
‘ betgayed tli$ secrets df the heart: they skeined full of inquire, but 
ansvfered nothing. t • W 

Vmean nflt, by any means, to say that his countenance* was 
without expr£S|ion, for if hacVmuch peculiar character of its otfh; 
thoiftffi the expression varied only according to his will, and not 
according to his emotions. On the present occasion, his lip bore a 
. benign and chastened simile; and thpugl* lie entered with his broad- 
brtrnfned hat on, he removed it imrngd lately ^as he advanced to- 
wards the table. Jbe filigree-worker and his wife both rose: and 
the woman dropped a low courtesy, while her husbaiTd fixed his 
eyes with an inquiring, and even sotpewjiht stern glance upon the 
Granger, and then suddenly turned ami looked for a moment to- 
wards the dying embers of their small fire, till he wiped away ail 
traces of the late emotion from his face. 

“1 have been inquiring into your situation, niv good lady, since 
I*vfr you,** said the abbe, “and from the account which even that 
harl-lieaWctl old usurer i'iteau gives of you and your husband. 1 
have bfcome interested ir you, and wish to know if I can serve 
you.” * ' • 

The woman hesitated, and Pierre himself turned round and re- 
mained silent for a single minute, gazing on the stranger with a 
curious and somewhat doubtful snide. At Length vie answered, 
“We hav^muoli thank you for alrcadjr, sir;*and it is an easy 
tiling to serve people so poor as wt' are.” 

“Not always,” answered the abbe, without a change of counte- 
nance: “each person in this world lias hi» particular view?, and 1 
already know that you have yours.” 

‘V low so, sir?” said the iya» 4 again gazing on him eagerly; 
“have I ever seen you before?” 

,“.NoL that I know of, my good friend,” replied the abbe, with a 
smile; “hut your question is easily answered. There are about 
ten men ii> Paris under thedting, who, il’ I had otic rod them half a 
dozen of liVrcs, would have refused to take \hcni. New, some 
twenty mimtf.es ago, I. offered your wife here, when l saw she was 
in distress, v handful ot tfi$ change J*had jiisl received. She con- 
tented herself with half at livre, aij(l when I urged her to t!ike 
more, said that her husband would be angry if she did. Now, 
ly^ve I not reason to srty that you have your own peculiar views? 
But, to put all such things aside, tell me if I can serve you, and 
h; w.” 

“Only, sir, X Believe, \>y ordering some of these trinkets from 
me, replied the man, in a tone considerably softened, and he pointed 
*-to the basket he was working* * /* 

Tli^abhc took it U£ and examined it. “It is very beautifutfr 
he said: “come, I will buy this o r f % ou, and pay you for i 
though I, alas!” lie added, “havd’iicibher wife n6i children to 
with buCIi gauds. What is the price of it?” 

“Mai”, sir, I cannot sell you that,” replied the nian: “it is ^ro- 
* iulsql to Monsieur Fitcau, but I can soon work you another ex- 
actly like it.” * 
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I “You can work him auotfher,” replied the able, somewhat sharp- 
ly- *Wb/ 1 wait, who am*willid<yto befriend you, and lie* 

hiot. who will do nothing for yyu?” ft • ^ 

“lh cause I have promised* it to him, sir," 7 replied the roan, 
ply, “Slid 1 cannot break my word.” «* . 

“ Y^u are right,” answered the a?>be : “I applaud y^ur hoinJsbj^ 
an you shall w<\rk me another. What may the price be, myjjrod 
friend?” Ifc » # ’ 

“Nay, sir, I hardly know,” replied the filigree- worker.* “ Mon- 
sieur Kiteau pays me five Uvres for lyy labfiiir, and finds the silver, 
hut wliut he charges £ canno^ t$l.” . * 

-* The stranger took up the basket, and examined it with a thought- 
ful air, murmuring as if to himself, “The usurer t What may the 
silver be worth?” 

“borne six or seven livies'Nvhcn spun into wire,” replied the j 
man. 


“And he gives you five,” rejoined the abbe, “taking forty for 
himself. Out upon il ! 1 1 civ, rny friend, here are ten hvrvs to be- 

gin with: when you bring ine the basket done, l will give ro» 
twenty more, and then 1 shall have the trinket at ahou^one )alf 
of the price which this man. Htcau would charge me for it.” 

The £ l i give- worker suffered the abbe to put the Mtoney down 
upon the table without inking it up. lie looked at it somewhat 
wiM fully. indeed, and then said, “l should not wish for anything 
beforehand, btj for the sake of the child. We have a hard matter 
to support ourser.es, sii, and, to say the truth, the poor babe is 
sometimes sadly pinched. I feared this night tin*., I should be 
obliged to sell some of my tools, or let the poor babe want till to- 
morrow night.” 

“Av. so your wife told me.” replied the abbe, “and it was about 
that I came hither^ Do you lovc,£li£ child very much?” 

The man gazed at him with an mouiring look for a moment, ere 
be replied; but lie said at length, “\Vedo lo*ethe child much, sir! 
Can you doubt it?” 


“Well, then,” rejoined the abbe, “what I have to propose will 
give 1 011 pleasure. 1 ivant some object to fix my affection* upon 
in this world. 1 have many rich benefices, and but few objects of 
thought or omk*. You shall rave me yopr cnilddo edgpate; I will 
adopt it as my own, and lead it forward unto wealth and high sta- 
tion. What say you — will you consent?” 

The proposal wa« in every respect an extraordinary one; for it 
mu«t he recollected that the distinctions of classes in J«Yance»weft 


at that lime preserved with the greatest stricLnos; a.wl though 
there might have been nothing wonderful at allidaa wealthy abbe 
adopting the child of any poor noble, yet the idea of bis selecting 
an object for adoption from either tljp class of rofuners orartisan.'v 
. rt pu!d never have presented itself until that Qiomcnt to thenjind of 
filigree-worker and his wife^. Yet, strange to say, it did not 
see?£ to surprise e'dicr of the.71 very much. 

<<J JViil you give us some time to consider of it? * said eiie man 
bluiltly. ' 

“I low 7m g would you have?” demanded the abbe. *«»* 

The filigree-worker thought for a moment, amfc then required 



J&nr days, to wfiicL the strainer consulted; and ufto speaking 
with thum for some tir&e longer upon their circimvfance^ and 
^situation, ,tbg abbo guite them his attees#, and left them. 

JJSlie filigree- worker continued tp labour at the basket during tho 
. whole nighu; but though lie had made considerable progressmefore 
"V next mtrning, the trinket warf not yet completed wh<#i the* 
daylight bof^aij to peep.ih at^he high window. Aa soon as day^iid 
appear, however Pierre rose from his labour, washed his face ami 
hands e£,*an, cast away his working apron and jacket, and put rm 
« liis holydny coat. Heathen took #ve out of the ten livres which 
the abbu had given hifn; woke his wife, wbo-Jjad gone to bed, with 
a kiss; and telling her that he was ulxiut to set out, hut would be "* 
back eortairtly at the end of the three days, lie descended the long 
narrow staircase of the house, and ^ssii^d forlh into the street. 

The artisan plodded onward with a quick step and a resolute 
face through tho gates of Paris and the suburbs, past St. Denis, 
Ecoaen, and Luzarches, till he reached Chantilly, towards the 
hour of four in the afternoon. It wjjs a long walk: the road was 
ckul*y, ami the filigree- worker paused for an hour to get some 
fooM, anikto rest himself; but at the end of that time he recoin - 
meii :ed his journey, proceeding by (.Veil, till he came to the plea- 
sant village of "Cauffry under Liancourt, where ho stopped^ for the 
nignt. Early in the following morning h^ went on again, through 
the rich and beautiful country which surrounds Clermont, amidst 
hills and valleys, and brooks anil fields, till he roacb.d that, pretty 
town, whtch he ^coined to know well, fof ho Mapped to speak to 
two or three ^acquaintances. Prf-in more than one lie seemed to 
hear news that grieved him, for his countenance grew sad; and he 
quickened his pace as he quitted the town, hastening onwards by 
Eitzjamcs and Argenlieu, where he turned from the high road, and 
following the course of the Ayre* l>ent his stcpij towards the small 
village and chateau of Argcneerre. When he was within about a 
mile, however, of the village church, he thought he heard some 
lftournful sounds coming up from the valley, and hurrying on 
towards the side of the lull', he saw' winding away from the chateau 
towards the church the luiig line of a funeral. Pierre gazed for- 
ward lor a moment o^two with his hatids clasped together; then, 
sitting down upon the \)aifk, lie covered his eyes and wept. What- 
ever was the cause of his emotion, ttye object of his journey seetned 
to he accomplished ; for, without proceeding any farther, ho turned 
back upon liis path, add made the best of his way to Para. 


CHAPTER II. 

“1'r was the morning of the fovrth day after th#t which closed with 
the vyjit of the abbe*to the high chamber of the filigree- worker; 
and Pierre Morin, with his good .wife Margietto, stood togethm^n 
the middle of the same chambef', th*wife holding in her arnwthe 
beau lit 81 child we have mentioned, while the husband was pern rill- 
ing what appeared to be a very barbarous operation. With oae of 
~Tufre a U sharp-pointed knives which he employed in lks artj the 

man was tracing two or tjiree small fine lines on the baby's arm, 
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very high up, so as generally. to be covered by fWclothetin 
she was dr£s$ed. The child did nht cry #r jtfve any sign of pain, 
but smiled in the man's face* although the hekt moment the lines t 
* which he had. drawn, and which ^were at firsUcoIour|£ss, took t£e 
\ form a Maltese cross, and t&eamp distinctly markfccrby a smell 
j -portion of blood adzing through eacn. As soon as thor artisan 
1 this* appearance, ^ie took up a box filled with a black pj>wdqrji tjjbd 
rubbed some upon the sp$t. The application seemed to make the 
wound smart, fen^the little girl now began to cry; but u*s soon 
pacified again, the man kiasingjior affectionately, and saying, ‘‘It 
is for thine own goo<L*petioft^ « Come wife,” he continued, “covet 
•that over, and let us toito her away. Bless thy sweet eyes, child! 
it may be long ore I sec them again.” 

The wife took the child in hap arras, the man put on his hat, and 
away they went together, threading the long and crowded streets *, 
till they came into a more airy and pleasant neighbourhood, where, 
pas^ii g a’ of ig one of the broad quays, they crossed the river by a 
bridge, a id approached the palace of the Luxembourg. In erne* of 
the best streets of that quarter, they stopped before a fine 
house, tht 1 door of which, however, was open, exposing tq view jfie 
stone ’.tai reuse within, which was then — -^js is but too cornmqfl in 
y the Prewh capital even now- --covered w itli filth of*tbt mostvis- 
idiog description. Standing in tlie door* way wa* a man who 
h *<jht be a tradesman, or who might lx.* the mfendant of some 
gontleimn; mu. 1 Pierre Morin, with a low bow and humble tone, 
if tile Abbe^ie UasAclneau lived there. • 

The man drew a little oil one site, as if to let thorn jfjass, replying 
— *• .-Iff ,sf '■.*/«/.” which may be translated. “ Up two pur.” 

lie saiu no more, and with the same taciturnity Pierre "Morin 
and Margi -tie b. gau to climb the long and dirty staircase which 
I<m1 k» the apartment** of the Ablxvcl*; Oastchieau. It at oueo kt»- 
cam.' evident, to the filigree- worker and his wile, that the ah be was 
’ in wli.il w.'H and is called “ cha f >ibrc* garnet* or furnished upart- 
m oils. Now such was a state of life which, in that day, except' 
under particular circumstances, impliuTVa much less degree of rc- 
spvt lahihty than that which was tcrincj being dans *e.$ menhirs, or 
in a house of one’s own; for it generally hapi^ri'-d, with fill people 
, oi station in th'£ cilv, that tlidy cither had t heir »» own hotel, their 
1 own apuitnicuU and furniture, i^r apartments lent to them by some 
of ih"ir wealthier relations, who resided in those large mansion* 
which all tiie principal nobility then maintained in Paris. Another^ 
thing, also, was remai*]:able, which was, tiuit a t^rson of Lhe ap- 
pearance and seeming wealth of the Abbe de ( ash Incuu should.** 
choose that quarter of the city; lor, ait™)ngh-4ht* houses in the 
neighbourhood of the Luxembourg were fur better than in the vici- 
nity of the Palais Royal, yet fashion s**id that the latter were to be ' 
^aewrnpd: and therefore two rooms and an juite-cltanibtr iq the 
Rn^t. llonorc cost double the. sum of a mansion near the Luxem- 

\ Nevertheless, View Morin and his wife, although the good arti- 
san yas awa.ro of all tliesc particulars, marched steadily up the 
stairs, and ^topping at a door on the second fioor^ knocked buljjly 
for ^dmission. A lackey in a grey lively let then? in, and with 
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j&earcely a word* oAinquirv, conducted* 4hfm to the presenesof Ins 
' master, who was sent ed^ Ls waS the custom in those* flays, 5 n his 
bed-ehambey. ■ Wh&dkthey entered^* the room, the abbe raised his 
cairn, cjuiet^eyes towards them, without the slightest expression 
c&lu.*r of jjjcasure or surprise. # ’ 0 1 

-^.“■'SVell, T%y friend,” he said, “I icafcn your determination from 
l he. chi Id : but ybu should have given me poticc. J anf not 
qujte prepanftl* 

He ;*!vanccd as he spolce, and- caressed the little girl, who seemed 
in no degree dismayud by the face of the stranger; but, on the 
contrary , laughed with infant glee -at the sight of his dazzling white 
teeth, which were displayed somewhat •more Ilian usual, as lie'* 
played with the J'oung being before him; and. at length, when ho 
took lur in his arms, though lie Ii$ld her with no very dexterous 
hand, she* showed no sign of fear, blit looked happy and contented. 

* The abbe smiled with a brighter expression of countenance than 
usual, saving at the same time, “Perhaps it may be so!” 

What he meant, neither Pierre Morin nor his wife understood; 
£nji; there was much shrewd common sense in the breast of the 
atyisan^and after suffering the abbe to amuse himself with tlic 
dufl.1 for a minute, he said, “ We hir’c brought her here, sir, at 
yor f . roquet, 'and though we may grieve to j>art with her, we will 
leave lior to your care, uj>on one condilidh.” 

“ tla!” said tin* abbe, “a condition! what may that be?” 

“Only this, sir,” answered L*ierrc Morin, “t liar von shall pro- 
mise me in writing to breed her up weF and \V>uoiirabl\, and to 
gi\e her a liuriiage portion acceding to the state in which you 
place her.” 

The ahhe smiled with one of his cold, calm looks, and replied--- 
“ \uu arc a philosopher, my friend: hut what you ask is right and 
juf{. and L will content you. C in you write?” 

" Oli ! yes, sir,” replied the man: “ 1 who live in the garret can 
write better than some that live lower.” 

“Well, then,” answerei^ the abbe, “go to that table, and put 
down exactly what you wish me to promise, while 1 talk to your 
wife about what is needfu/Tor the child herself.” 

The artisan did as lie was hid; and the abbe made many nn in 
quiry of good M-jrgitutc, which sho*- od that he had* thought much 
on all the points connected with the new task he was about to 
undertake. The clothing, the food, the habits of the child, were 
all investigated; and after speaking for some time to the artisan’s 
wife, he called to his servant, and bade him seek a person whom he 
called J)oiininc. 

By the time b°* l 'ad given this order, the filigree- work(*r had 
completed his task, and the abbe read, with a snnle, the paper he 
liad drawn up. “That will scarcely do,” lie said; “but I will put it 
in other language;” and he then wrote down: — “I, Ferdinand da. 
Castelncau, acknowledge having received from the hands of Pijyre 

Morin, his daughter , fop the purpose educating hurras I 

would* inv own child; and 1 promise him herein/; to give h'r as 
honourable and good an education, and as ample a dowry whej she 
marries, as if she were in reality and truth my own daughter. What 
is Her name ?”r demanded tlic abbe when he had concluded writing. 
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"Aijfiettq, sir,” replied thtftrrtuan; “.Annette® her name is An- . 
nette.’i • ' . * 

The abbc then filled up th**blank which "liPl been^left in the 
pupej, ^ul handed it to Piprr^ iVonn, asking* if it ny/tjus vievg. 
The artisan read it carefully ¥ and caressed himself ftmstied; hut 
Sil< led,t“ You will let us see her ‘sometimes, sir?” 3 -r', 

“ \ will never refuse you when you* apply,” repli^ch the 
"but, of course, yonr applications will not he too ctffen. Your re- 
gard for lier will^est show itself both in suffering mo lb think 
of her as if she were my own child, and allowing her to think of 
7110 as if 1 were her father.” , • * * r 

As lie spoke, the servant in grey entered the rqpni again, bring- 
ing with him an extremely neat, and respectable- look ihg woman, 
apparently somewhat past ver fiftieth year. The abbe held up his 
linger to Pierre Morin, and made a similar sign to his wife, say mg, 
“Not a word. This is the child I spoke of l)onnine. Take her 
fiom this good woman; you are hereafter her bonne. Show her all 
kindness, and try to make her happy.” g 

“Oh ! that 1 will, right soon,” replied the good woman, who \m& 
a gay little withered Picard. “I will make 'her luippj; enuinJu. 

( 'ome to me, my darling.'’ • % m f 

Thus laying, slie took the little girl from the arms oPponr Jflpr- 
giette, who kR-ed the child again and again, and could not retrain 
from si natural tear or too. The abbe then signed the paper lie 
had wrillen. aflvl gav<» it to the artisan, whom liebeckomd into the 
ante-chamber witfr his \fifc, and then offered them somi* money. 
The man put it away, however, with the hack of his hand, saying, 
in a tone of indignation, “I do nor. sell the child, sir.” Jle then 
walked toward* the door, paused for a moment, called to his wife 
to come, for bin* had lingered to say a word or two more, then left 
the abbe with his s**w charge. • . y 


chapter in. v 

TnE scene which we have just contemplated took place on Mon- 
day, the 2<>th oJl’ March, in the year we have mentioned. As noon 
as the filigree-worker and lift wife had left tbt* apartment, the 
Abbe do (Aistolneau returned tv the room in which lie had hit the 
child with the good woman Donnine. They both gazed into the 
face of the child for a moment or two in silebce, and then the abb^ 
inquired, “What think you, Donnine?” * 

“I do not know what to think, my son,” replied the good nurses# 
“but I am sure, whatever you do is rigru. ■ However, lest there 
should arise any doubt in the reader’s mind as to who Donnine 
was, from the fact of her calling the dbbe “my son,” we shall pro- 
ved to explain a little more of her history. # » 

R her very early youth, Donnine had been souhrette of the Abbe 
de ( astelneau’s mother, and wfcs rPally a good and excellent girl. 
Thcjady, not 1^ ng alter her marriage int» the family of f'iistul- 
neairhad promoted a union between her pretty attendant Donnine 
and the olfi sommelier , or butler, of her husband’s hitler brothci\»the 
de Castelncau. The butler ynadyjsedly left* the family of 
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^his master, in th^hopp of making-er fortune in the of 

Paris. Those werfl +h0 flays of the regency and of mad specula- 
tions. The poor lAtlcr, with his Iftf le wealth, got entangled witli 
financiers and gamblers of the r capital, ruined himself and his 
fhtniiy, and to avoid misery ir one wojld, flew to meet the judgment 
’ f ’ another. Poor Donnine, left penniless, and with a prospect *#f 
’C9'o*' havirg another to support as well as hers# T, sought oift her 
former mistress in the south, and was treated by Madame do Cas- 
tclneatl with very great kindness, that lady brng then, like lier- 
self, on the very eve 'rf child-birth- 7 'lie infant to which Donnine 
’gave hirtli, expired' with in a fev hours a£,er its eyes had first 
opened upon the light of this world, white the son which was horii 
to her mistress proved strong and healthy ; and Donnine once more 
entered the family in which she had been first received as a ser- 
vant, returning to it in the humbler, but more important post of a 
wet-nurse. Tlius, the Abbe de Custelneau, was, in fact, her foster- 
son; and whatever might be his faults or errors, and they were, 
lJus ! very many, to her lie had always shown undeviating kind- 
irss; and in good or evil fortune— for very many vicissitudes had 
befallen him— he lrad always retained Donnine in his household, 
ay 1 ' iiad always attended to her wantr and wishes. 

'She, to#, on her part, combined, in her regard for her foster-son, 
all' the affection of a mother, and the admiration of an attached 
dependant. She was by no means without good sense, quickness, 
and activity of thought. On all ordinary occasions, die could judge 
of right and wrong as acutely as any £/nc; Wit the moment the 
Abbe de Castelnuau was intoreAied, a sort of film seemed to fall 
over her eyes, which prevented her viewing objects in their natural 
light, and everything that he did seemed to be excellent, admirable, 
and just. 

.The child very soon began tr* find tliat slitMras in the haiuK of 
strangers, and that tjiosc she loved had left her. A Jew tears were 
shed, but she was speedily soothed; and being of a gay, sweet dis- \ 
position, with full health, arid with no corporeal irritation, the drops 
were ere long dried again and. laid upon the floor, slie amused her- 
self for nearly an hour By clutching at a cross and rosary which 
the abbe placed ju uf beyond her reach. Ii was a curious sight to 
see — the beautifiil child thus engaged, and displacing a thousand < 
infant graces in her efforts to reacji the object before her, aufr the * 
calm, thoughtful man, with his full, grave eyes, watching her with 
„a look of interest suee as he seldom displayed, and every now and 
then bursting in+o unwonted laughter, as he drew the rosary a little 
farther away, just at the moment she was about to sei^e it. 

During ail tliL V i,xine v ttie child and the abbe were left alone to- 
gether; for, after a brief consultation bet ween him and Domnne, the 
nurse had gone forth to sc k other and better clothing for the 
child; that which li—l been brought by the filigree-worker’s wifj 
being somewhat scanty in quantity, and very anomalous, indeed, in 
quality. Some of the articles Hi la dress wer^ as coarse a« i was ' 
possible to see; but it is to be remarked that these we<e c^’efiy f 
the outward garments, for the inner ones were fine and costPj. 

**Ve must follow the good woman, however, to the place There 
4tooh objects fes she then wanted were to be found more rewlily 
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than anywhere else in the Fagpch capital. Strarftcas it may seeing 
this w 5 s at the place of pilblic execution m1the«city of Paris, called 
the PlScc de Greve; but it musfrbe remarked ill at no leg^l slaughter 
was permitted to take place there 0(1 Monday ; and <fti thatjjfyy 
was belt, every week, a geheritl sort of fair, called tfi $<Foin 4$ 
&iint Esprit , where every article olr clothing — in general "sfcftonda. 
hanA, but somethnes also new — was to be 1 /bund spToad out^fdf, 
purchase, in the very spot yrherc th<» bloody arm of t^d^tiw at btlier 
times exercised ita power. I cannot better describe this eyirious 
scene than in the words of an ai^hor who lived in those very days, 
and who, speaking ofjjiis plae^ says': — “There the wives of the. 
lesser shopkeepers, arid ether' very economical women, go to buy 
their caps, gowns, cassocks, and even shoes, read f made. There, 
too, the informers look out for the pickpockets and the inferior 
sorts of thieves, who corr/b tftither t9 sell the handkerchiefs, 
napkins, and other things they have stolen. These men are there 
apprehended, as well as those who come to that place itself with* 
similar views of plunder; for it would seem that even that spoO 
(the Place de Greve) is not capable of inspiring them with ai.ft 
very prudent reflections. One would imagine^ that this fair wfl 
the feminine stripping of a, whole province, or the pilhlge ofijjf 
nation ofkAmazons. Petticoats, bustles, dS-essing-gowimp are 
tered about in piles, frora which one may choose at leisure; aoV 
here the robe of a president’s wife is bought by a procuress, and’# 
ffrisette puts onjthe cap of a marchioness's waiting- woman. Here 
they absolutely drots themselves i^ public, and we shall Joon see 
them changing their under garments in this place. The buyer 
neither knows nor cares whence come the stays for which she 
bargains ; and the most innocent poor g\rl, even under her mother** 
eye, puts on those in which, on the preceding evening, danced tlw 
licentious woman of the opera. Everything seems purified by tljtt 
sale, or by the inveiftory taken after death! As it is women wro 
buy here, and women who sell, the sharpnes£ is pretty equal opt 
both sides, and one hears afar the contention of eager and discoft'j 
dant voices. Viewed near, the scene more curious gtill; fig 
when women contemplate female decorsllions tliere is something 
very peculiar to be seen in the physiognomy. _Jn the evening «£ 
this mass of goods ami chattel l is carried away as if by enchant 
•menh'*iind tliere remains not a rag. But, this inexhaustible maga- 
zine will re-appoar on Monday next, without fail.” 

In the great republic of the Foirc du 8a&t Esprit, tliere were 
various grades and classes; some stalls 'much superior and * 
more aristocratic than others, some who directed, and some who 
followed their guidance, as was the case i? of ancient 

Home, and with every other republic that every was or ever will be; 
for, alack-aml-well-a-day ! what is the senator but the peer? what 
consuls, dictators, presidents, but kings? only that, as poor Ophelia 
has it, they “wear their rue with a difference. All things must 
have ^heir grades ; adl lands mnst # s*c some rule, and others obey; 
^all people divide themselves into those who <oln»w, and thosowho 
lead, It is but, irf general, a difference of the uuiation of command; 
and vficthe. < it be that each individual holds his station by the 
, montft, or the year, or the seventy years, or only for ,» day* os wfta 

6 J * 
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' the case in the i-’oire eta Esprit, matters but little* surely, 
when life itself is tout it Aiour.* ]t is wohderful wlmt vast changes 
wejimkc ip names, {.bile realities continue tlie same. * 

*To retuift, however, from such digression: there were, as I have 
Cud, varfAus classes amongst^ the booths, and an oristocr. cy even 
^■Jn“thc scllqfs of old clothes. *lt was Vo one of the most dignified, 
JViC'1,^ of tty? saleswomen, who, with a cap as white as snow, ti gown 
of Taffeta imsoiled, and neft r gifted, and beautiful dimity pockets 
pendent on either side, that the good nurse Doimine addressed her- 
self for the purchase of all the little articles of xlothing that were 
•required for the child Annette. There was much chaffering and 
bargaining; and the woman failed hot to declare to her customer 
that not one of the articles which she sold her, had ever been worn 
by any one. This thing had been made fur the wife of a counsellor 
whose child had been still-born; that*had been expressly ordered 

by the capricious Marquise of , who, when she saw it, changed 

her mind, and would not have it; the other had been destined for 
Mie child of the great banker, but had been found somewhat too 

* spall. 

And that beautiful gown of brocade,” said Donninc, pointing 
to. 1 me which the saleswoman kept n^ar her, as if she were afraid 
toiuhiifg any tiling else — “ what is the price of that?” 
u Ali! rnv good woman,” replied the -other, shaking her head, 
M that’s for no one but. the mistress of a financier, or fur one of our 
great actreshcs to perform the part of Esther or Judith in, I can 
warrant- you. Why, I paid three louis .and a: half for that gown 
this morning. The Jemma de rh^uihre told me that it was made for 
Mademoiselle D’Argencerrc, when she was going to be married to 
the young Count of Castclneau, the old Count’s son, you know, and 
it has never been worn.” 

, tl *‘ Why, how did that fall ou^?” demanded Donninc. 

“Why, the two fathers quarrelled,” stud the other, “upon some 
old grudge: and the young Count was senjfc away to join the army . 
‘on the Rhine, and was killed but ten days after lie arrived.” 

“Wellf for all that,” s:^cl Donninc, ‘T would not have sold my 
wedding gown if I had bejit the lady.” 

“Ay, but she took on, and died,” replied the saleswoman; and 
the clothes, ther, of 1, course, fell to Ter maid.” 

To this ‘last speech Donnine made no reply; but gathering up 
what she had bought into a smalfbundlc, she paid for the whole, 
and walked away, but did not proceed immediately to the house 
from which she had come. On the contrary, indeed, she turned her 
iv steps in a direction the most opposite, and. passing the Palais 

* Royal, took lu zr^: /trough a street which has since changed its 
name more than once. It was then called the Rue de Bouttevillc; 
and about half way up -was a large house, with a man dressed in 
somewhat of a military' costume, but in clothes which denoted deep 
mourning, standing under the arch of the porte cocker*. Over Ins 
shoulder he wore an immcnse..bro/|d belt, whi di was frin gee/ with 
black, and in it hung ja peculiar sort of sword, only worn br that, 
class of people who acted the part of porters at tlie doors of jentle- 
m^n’s houses in Pans, and were khOwn by the name of Sw^s, let 
them come from wliat country they would. In lus liana, the 
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we have mentioned — who was a portly man, \ytft lar^e limbs and 
rounded stomach — bore a 'tail ebony styff of jpreat thickness, ana > 
with ci. gilded globe at the to^- which now, however, wa9 covered 
with black crape. As lie sa’v Don mine approach, his -face relaxed : 
from to solemnity, into a half^sraijej and he pulled aff^Jiis cocked* 
hat witli great politeness. „ $ f, / 

* “Aii! monsieur,” said Donnine, pausing for a moment near fgr 
door, “I have heard the sad news! Sa mademoiselle dead/fre^r 
tiling!" . T ' 

“ Alas! yes, nutSam,” replied the Swiss, in a tone of lamentation. 
“She was a sweet young Isdy.'We buried Tier yesterday morning, 
-poor thing! and aficb" sjght itfvas to see. We came away directly 
after the funeral, for my lord and my other young lady could not 
bear the chateau afterwards. But here come some of the servants, 
and J must not be seen speaking to any of your family, you know, 
however I may personally regret that sucli disunion should pre- 
vail.” 

With this solemn and courteous sentence, the porter drew him- 
self somewhat back; and Donnine, making him a courtesy, wJ*£?n 
he returned by a profound bow, proceeded on her way, and too^ 
the first turning that led towards the Luxembourg. v . a 


CHAPTER IV. 


We must now return for a short space of time to ou^ filigree- 
worker; and, though wc*do not jfTace step by step the progress of 
Pierre Morin through tin* course of the day which commenced by 
his visit to the Abbe dc Castelneau, wc may say that, to him, it 
was a day of bustle and anxiety ; that he was absent from his home 
during a greater part of the morning, and that consequently he had 
scarcely any timerto labour on tlfc basket, in constructing wLlch 
we have s'*en him interrupted in the first chapter of this work. At 
night he resumed his labours; but, as maybe well supposed, all tl^ 
fatigue 1 k* had undergone during tha;\ day and those which pre- 
ceded it, rendered repose absolutely nejessary. He gr dull and 
heavy: the fine working of the silver required attention and care; 
and, after making several vayi efforts to ov'*^»me the sleepiness 
th<i{ had fallen upon him, he abandoned the task and went to bed. 

On tiio following morning aarly, the filigree-worker proceeded 
with quick steps to the house of the Abbe de Castelneau. Every- 
thing externally bore the same appearance beforpr The door a* 
the bottom of the stairs was open ; and, with out popping to make 
any inquiries at a small glass-covered apartment shaded by a groc»* 
curtain, behind which no Paiisian eye couiu tunibt the person of a 
porter was to bo found, Pierre .Morin ran up the stairs with a quick 
step, but stood stupified when lie sa\. a large board hung across the 
floor of the abbe’s apartments, and, written t'-Kroon, the significant 
intimation: “ CJtcajibres gnrmia b lover. Pitrlez au portfer*'* 

Still Pierre florin would no b sutler himself to be convinced that 
the abbe was actually gone. lie rang the bell that hung beside the 

^ * Meaning, “ Fjurnlshed apartments to let. Inquire of the porter." s 
B » 
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tjpor of the apritatvnt, and knocked once or twice violently with 
.ms hand. No answer jvLs returned, unless it were tke 'hollow 
echoes of his own blows, which replied, plainly enough, “ IKre is 
nothing but iwiptiness.” lie t£en went down and made application 
<*i'the glfl^s «door we* have mehtroiv.'d, demanding where the 
AbV de OAstelneau. The potter replied dryly, tliat he did not 
Sf^ow: how Should he? . e „ 

^ £ j he gcrii, then f n Memtfnd ed the filigree-worker. • 

“To be sure, ^ answered the porter : “lit w yesterday evening 
about three o’clock. He only had the apartmenra for a week.” 

The face of Pierre iiiorin fell as Fc htard this intelligence; and 
though by various questions he endeavoured Uo obtain farther in- 
formation, all that he could ascertain was, that the abbe liad appa- 
rently gone into the country, having taken his departure in a chaise 
de post* , the driver of which seemei to4enow in what direction he 
■ was to turn his horses’ heads without being told. .With this unsa- 
tisfactory intelligence, the filigree-worker turned upon his way; but 
jfc was an hour or two after tins period ere he re-entered his own 
chamber. He there, however, held a long conference with his wife 
Is to all tliat had taken place, before lie proceeded to resume his 
wo*]c; and yet both deemed better satisfied than might have been 
o^V’Led under such circumstances; doubtless trusting ^hat the 
chilli would be well taken care of, though ,it had been removed in 
a somewhat strange and suspicious manner. The labour on the 
basket was then recommenced, and during this night Pierre Morin 
worked ttf. it without intermission. * 

It was about five o’clock in *t ' c morning when ho finished it, 
and just as he was putting the last concluding touch to the work, 
the rolling sound of rapid wheels rushing into the court-yard of the 
house, whose highest and most miserable stray the artisan tenanted, 
told that some gay votary of pleasure and fashion was returning, 
prooably from scenes of vice* aS well as dissipation, at the hour 
when the children of industry and want were rising from their hard 
qpueh, to begin the heavy parsing of a day of toil. It was common 
in those times for many of <5he best and most splendid mansions in 
Paris to ftfc divided amongit all the classes of society, though the 
arrangement of the tenants, indeed, was very different from that 
which existed in tutorial world, l/owest of all, ve are; told, ex- 
cept the rate and bottles that occupied the cellars, generally Ijyed 
the proprietor of the house, lie might be some avaricious or some 
decayed nobleman, whose health, purse, or inclination rendered him 
unwilling to clinb eved a single flight of stairs. Then came the 
gay, the luxurious, the fashionable, the man of the court and of 
-society, inhabit? ng /tllft w ide and lofty rooms of the first floor. The 
entresol above gave accommodation to the smart young secretary of 
some public office, some foreign bavon, or some of the numerous 
counts and princes that swanfi in German and Italian courts. The 
secontl floor received \be respcctablc^merchant or banker, who had 
his offices and business in another part of the citv; the widow lady, 
possessing affluence, but not riches** and all that numerous class, 
by no means the least hkppy or the least estimable, who are known 
fcy the name of very respectable persons.- Above that, again, onithe* 
.third, came the highest grade of men of letters, the acafiemiq^n, 
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the celebrated professor, the philosopher in vorae, the great artisf # 
On tlifc fohfth — for there Vas a fourth, ayfreaner, and a fifth, a n& 
a sixth, also— were people stityfit ease, and possessing all 4hc neces- 
saries life; but possessing tlieip xj|t only with the dfiffht incea^ 
veniendfe of daily climbing hp long Rights of stairs, hut^bften with 
t£e serous anxiety of providing for children, for whomrfbrlunc J 
assigned no funcLbut the labour of a jgrenl, Abov^jthese, af&i^ 
came the poor arust. sfrrqp rling fotwarn with zeal anc/industry to 
make his merit kruflra; the deep-thinking man of science^thc re- 
sult of whose investigations n^de or saved ^hc fortunes of thou- 
sands, without giving Jim. of sou^ the moralist, ’the teacher, the man 
jf)f letters, who disdainedtto pander to the bad tasje of a licentious 
public, or to employ the arts of the quack to gain fame, «or wealth, 
or honours. Above these, again, were want, and misery, and destitu- 
tion; the never-ceasing toil of all the various artists and artisan^ 
the productions of whose hands ornamented the palace, the church, 
and the saloon; such men, in short, as our filigree- worker, who 
were brought too closely in contact with the dwellings of wealthy** 
luxury, and vice, not to feel an additional pang, amidst all taw t 
miseries of their own station, and to murmur atpthat social arrange- 
ment which allotted to them the whole of Jtlic dark si^lc of life, tid 
gave to i»cings, often less worthy, all that was bright and ->ui- 
shiny. • 

The vices of the higher class of the Parisian people, their intem- 
perance, their debauchery, their infidelity, their contemptible fri- 
volity, were nil ini>alged.«enacted,-and displayed, under fflie very 
same roofs where dwelt misery, p?nury, and labour; and yet they 
wondered that there came a lie volution! 

Oh l would hut man remember that he is but a steward of all 
lie possesses; that his wealth, his honours, his talents, his genius, 
his influence, arc all merely lent £o, him by the one great Pjjp- 
sessor, not alone fefi his individual benefit, t^it for the benefit of 

• the whole: would he but remember this, such terrible accounts of 

the stewardship would not be taken are often demanded on* 
this earth, by agents that seem little lively to be entrusted with 
such a commission; and the after-reekoiting, too, might be looked 
for in peace, knowing that it is to be renderedjU^a mild and mer- 
ciful Lord. • l • # 

• The filigree- worker cast himself down upon his bed, saying with 
a smile, *• Others have come home to sleep, why should 1 not rest 
also?” But though he did take a few lioqrs’ reposp, he was up m 
and away long before the fevered gamester, wjpsc wheels he 

• had heard, fentertainod any thought of stirring from his restless 
couch. ' • 

The part of the world, however, towards which Pierre Morin 
now bent his steps was all busy and stirring with a multitude of 
people, some animated alone by the hope of gaining that hqpest 
daily bread which in those days was with very great difficulty 
acquired by the loscer orders f>f She Parisian people, but many 
others instigated* by the dark spirit of that jiiost degrading v?f all 

• demons, Mammoh, to rob the rich of tlieir wealth, and the poor of 

tneirjLabour. • # 

, far from the great church of Notre flame, somewhat behind 
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ft fi, still a little to^ho right of that building, is a narrow, street 
which has suffered fittk? variation, except inasmuch as»t»i<T shops, 
with which jt was filled at the time<4speak of, are noW very vouch 
Stfiprcer in nu'Tnbcr than they tlrjn were, and are almost entirely de- 
^ vs ted to t'^esale of such ornamentft artd utensils as are g«Aerally 
Ni-vpjjropnaU’d to the church, Shcramefttal cups and salvers, crosses 
©* Bj kindsj. even the pastoral crook of the bishop, and the pir it- 
self, arc sti* t*h5re displayed; but at the period or my story, every 
article ..vorked in gold or silver .was there t<ft 3 found; and multi- 
tudes of trinkets of tv 1 ) kinds were ^ranged in the shop-windows, all 
along a street, every* house of which was then the property of a 
goldsmith or a jeweller. At the corner *f this street, in the best, 
and largest shop that it contained, where one might just catch a view 
of solemn Notre Dame, rising blue and airy over the neighbouring 
% houses, might be daily seen old Gafiltitfr Fiteau, the famous jewel- 
ler, goldsmith, and money-changer. He was notorious for wealth, 
avarice, unscrupulous roguery, and the most delicate and tasteful 
‘*-fc#ftldsmith’s work in Paris. He was of a harsh and a sour disposi- 
• fcion, also, to all who came under his rod, pitiless to the poor, but 
submissive to the rich, and grasping and eager with all men, 
H^was eaprjcious, too, and would sometimes do a good action as 
3 ,uerely-7or a change -/and the only permanent habit which bore 
the appearance of virtue in him was that«.f occasionally endeavour- 
ing to interest the rich in favour of the poor, and thus, as it were, 
to give alms by deputy. It was reported, however, that it was 
dangerous to trust Monsieur Fiteau with any d nation for another, 
there being a certain oblivious power in his brain, which made 
him forget to give away anything that he had once received, and, 
even when reminded of it, enabled him not to recollect the exact 
amount. 

yjlt was to Ins shop then, tjint Pierre Morin now hastened, bear- 
ing the basket which he had completed durinjsfthe preceding night. 
The little shrivellea old man, the ugliness of whose countenance. 
' was only increased by an immense bear-skin cap, received the poor 
fi li greedy or ker with an ■ 1 . t hg ry and malevolent scowl. Much was 
the abuse he poured oA the head of the artisan, for the time 
which he had cir^unied in producing the basket. He called him 
an idle tyid goodPior-nothing fellc'V ; declared tl at he would be 
brought to beggary by his laziness ; and dwelt upon the idea of. 
good Pierre Morin being reduced to utter starvation Avith the tone 
t and nmnnci; of one who would receive from such a sight the ut- 
most glee ana satisfaction. 

n Pierre, who had a large fund of good humour, bore all that the 
goldsmith saPd wWr'lhc most perfect calmness and tranquillity; 
but when Fiteau asked him, or rather commanded him, to produce 
another basket exactly similar to^the one he brought, in the space 
of £hree days, thejarood artisan, remembering his promise to the 
Abbe de Castclneau, and that he had received some part of the 
money in advance, declared that he could nof do it; assigning the 
true'reason, that he had such another trinket to finish for a gentle- 
man who had bespoke it. • t 

, This reply enraged the goldsmith to the highest possible degree; 
not so much because he wanted the basket soon, as because %e was 
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made indignant and apprehensive by the very thought of a mere artit 
san gutting any larger share of profit thalijie chose to assign. He 1 
stormed, he Rived, lie grinned, ^md he declared that unless Pierre 
abandoned the work altogether, he mould never employ him n^ain, 
even ifliie were starving. • • • t • * 

Pierre remained firm, howevpr, aid thus they parted; the a}\\- 
shrv^olving to do nothing else till he had •prepared tlie basket; foi* 
the abbe, in casctt should be required* Thfi abbe dM/not appeal, 
however, and the by^fcfWemained* on the filigree-worker’^ hands. 
Nevertheless, thoi^h it seems strange to say, he contrived to sup- 
port himself well for nearly a fiionth, withot^ having recourse to 
Monsieur Fiteau ; birt *t^e secAt was this, that the nobleman on 
whose estates lie was born, and who, seeing him aadever and intel- 
ligent youth, had paid the expenses of his education, and enabled 
him to learn the trade at vrtiiclthe now laboured, chanced to be at 
Paris about this time; and Pierre having presented himself at his 
patron's house, though he never mentioned or even hinted at his 
poverty, either to the gentleman himself or his only surviving 
daughter, teeeived from each of them a present, which enabled Km 
and his wife to live, for the time we have stated, with all the care- 
less gaiety of French peasants, enjoying tlie sunshine of the pre^nt 
hour u» Jhc very full, and nftt giving ever# a thoughVuy.be e l Is 
of to-morrow. At the e»d of the month, however, poverty b<?gan 
daily to present herself under her most painful aspect; and the 
filigree- worker, had he been one of those who arc inclined fre- 
quently to fo^ assistance, which, indeed, he was not, (gjuld not 

have obtained it in the same qitf^er, for the nobleman who had 
befriended him, and his daughter, had left Paris for a distant part 
of Fra nee ten days before. 

Jle sat, then, one evening in April, tireless, supperless, and pen- 
niless; and after first gazing in his wife’s face with a melancholy look 
for some time, andxlicn down upotf the uncovered table, he staled 
up, exclaiming in a gay tone, “Diablo! I will* go to old Fiteau!" 

Margiette did not try to dissuade ^him, though she very mucl^ 
feared that his application would pro\ vain; and, tossing on his 
hat, with a light step, the buoyancy of which, no poverty could 
take away, good Pierre Morin proceeded rapidly to the shop of 
Fiteau, which he feared might; be closed befor^MW^ar rived. 

Jig found tlie usurious old goldsmith bustling about »u his shop, 
putting away this article and •that, and winding up all hte-ulTairs 
for the night. One half of the shop, which looked towards Notre 
Dame, was closed, aiul the other partly soAliouglu^o or three of» 
the heavy iron-bound shutters were still down, m ordt r that the 


nice calculator of expenses might not be obliged tonight his lamp* 0 
so long as there was any ray of light left in the sky. A boy ot 
about fourteen years ot age, the only assistant of any kind that he 
kept, and who served for clerk, shopman, porter, and every tiling 
else, was aiding his master to the best of his Abilities, while 9 low, 
irritable growl, on^hc part ot - Fiteau, showed that the lad’s most 
zealous exertions were not successful ii* satisfying his mastej. 

As soon as Pierre Morin entered the sltop, Fiteau began upon 
hinuin a sharp tone, exclaiming, “Ah! you jdlc scapegrace^ I 
thoJghi you w ould soon make your appearance afjain, expecfSag^ 
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fie to employ and assist you, when I have lost mate money by 
r your laziness than enough, Here, if you had been wori^pg'for me, 
you might have gained half a louis between this timo and twelve 
^to-niorrow. Here is a gold fiigree ofacelet to be made for the old 
^Mdrqube vJjcPompigrian, who Socs tr> Versailles at one o’clock to- 
^mtjrow. anti w ill not wait a rrtnute.” 0 
V‘ Well, give me the wire,” said "Pierre Morin, "and I Will/h' 
it' bwwre ti^v>. Tt is .1 meu nothing to work a fecacclet; there is 
not half the oibuur in it that there is in a^th'Vfc, such as 1 wrought 
last” * 

"I will not trust >ou — I will n©i tiqist yon,” replied the gold- 
smith, “you good-for-nothing felloe I apt ‘just going to send the 
hoy to your companion Launoy, to tell him to come hither and 
do it. L will not trust you either with the gold or in regard to the 
time.” » * 

The assertion in regard to Launoy, indeed, was altogether false, 
for that workman had quitted the shop not ten minutes before, 
-Joaded with more work than he could possibly accomplish in the 
xiUe allowed him. All the other workmen usually employed by 
bid Fiteau were also fully occupied ; and the thought of losing the 
or<(cr for the bracelet had been lying very heavy at the old miser’s 
h(* r V> whejp the appearance of Pierre idorm had riven him a hope 
of seeing the work accomplished. Knowing, however, that the 
good lady for whom it was intended was of a tenacious and irrita- 
ble disposition, he determined to find some means of guarding 
against juiy sort of idleness on the part of t|je filigree- worker, 
and he consequently took good: n ire not to show Ins satisfaction 
at seeing him again, but continued to abuse him as bitterly as 
ever. 

“I do not want to take the work from Launo} said Pierre 
Morin, “if lie wants it.” 

Oil, no, no,” interrupted the uld goldsmith, ftwrful of over-acting 
his part, “he does noi want it; he has plenty of work every day m 
Jjhe week; but it is that 1 fumnot and will not tru^t to you, you 
idle vagabond. But conic,** will tell you what J will do,” be con- 
tinued al u er a moment’s pause. “Out of pure compassion, and for 
no other reason in the world, I will give you the woi k, if you will 
stay here and doTSif^ad never go out of the little wyjk-room there, 
till it is done.” 

“Ami I am to have half a louis wlvn it is done?” said the filigree- 
worker. “Is that to bo the bargain?” 

. “Nay, nay,°^jaid eight Uvres,” replied the goldsmith; “half a 
louis is too muci^” 

“Not a whit for jrold work,” said the filigree-worker, who be- 
gan to perceive that old Fiteau was somewhat more eager in 
the business tlian he pretended tc be. “I will have tliat, or I 
will go elsewhere. Jt was vhat you offered at first, Master Fi- 
teau.” 


“Well, well, you shall have it,? replied the psuror. “Get you 
in, get you in, and I will lock the door upon you, to guard you 
against your own bad 'inclinations: keep you out of temptation, 

Sfof 


<&> 


m: . i * 

, you do not suppose that I would steal all these thin* 1 of 
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yours, if you left me hero ail night?* aemandSd fterre Morlf, 1 
pointidMo the jewellery scattered^ round 4 • • 

‘•R don* know, 1 don't know,” answered the goldsmith. “Pretty 
tiling to look at, M aster •ivloriiw- very tempting ^Mngs-*very 
templing. I do not know tlftiitr 1 might not steal tbtrn inyse?f*£?* 
they wore # not my own. &ife. binJ, safe find, Ma^U'r’Sloiin— Jufe 
^)i»d*safe find. 1 never leave any one in.iny shop w Aon J auTt * 
of it. Here is in ounce of wire, and half a* pennyweight of ,wn:ee 
gold, but where ia>k£*&owpi|>cy ' Oh! here it i/inJ this drawer; 
the rest of tlie iools you will find there, and a lamp;*there is 
some charcoal, too, and some Brucibles.” 7 
,• l'ierre Morin listtne^jl witl#a quiet smile till the old man’ had 
done; he then answered, however, “All very go^d, Master liteau; 
but 1 must go home and tell my wife before 1 begin.* Why, she 
Would be looking for me hi tl«o Morne* to-morrow morning.” 

“Nousensc, nonsense,” replied the goldsmith; “do you pretend 
to say that you never stay out at night without her knowing where 
you are?” 

“Never, upon my life!” replied Pierre Morin; “never since 'i?6 
were married to this hour, and that is six \ ears ago, come tRe 
Saturday before Martinmas. I promised her I never ^ould, and i 
alwaj^keip my word, Ma*ster Fiteau.” » / 

“Kxcept when you Jiavc work in hand, scapegrace,” cried the 
miser, with a laugh. “Put get you in, get you in. I will scud the 
boy to tell j’our wife where you arc. lie has ‘umic twenty er- 
rands to do in tl|p town. and lias got to take up a erucifyi and two 
roHunes to a house in tne Rue JtfhMmartre. so tliat he goes by your 
door.” 

“Then you must send her a livre to*get her some supper, Master 
Fiteau,” said the filigree-worker; “she will waut some comfort if 
I am not there.” 

It was with considerable difficiflt^ that Monsieur Fiteau wo»in~ 
duct'd to agree to this part of the bargain; shut Pierre Morin saw 
that lie had the advantage of IiisVivaiicious employer, and he 
would not go into his place of laboured he had seen the old gold- 
smith give the livre in the hands of the boy. He made the boy 
promise to dehver it the first thing, assuring him that he would 
skin him ali#re if he did «pot keep his The boy then 

whistled a few bars of the last song which had been produced upon 
the Pont Neuf — my French readers w ill understand wlmK^nean— 
and walked before the goldsmith through a-lifctle back parlour, 
where Fiteau took his meals during thb day, ‘tor he slept ip 
another part of the town, and po&sessed no puPtion of this house 
but the ground-floor), into a small confined workshop, where wa"* 
a little furnace well supplied with crucibles, and a table covered m 
with various lamps and manifold kinds of tools. There was some 
little dispute between Fiteau and Ifis workman as to the quantity 

* The pi act* now colled the Morgue was known by"lhe above more appropriate 
name in those days* It may be &s # Wb)^ to state, for tho benefit of persons not 
thoroughly acquainted with the topography of Paris, that it is the place where 
are exposed the corpses of unknown persons fun of! dt-ad, in order that ^ hey may 
* beddeniifled by their friends and relations. The writer of those pages has been 
kit several times, and seldom found it un tenanted. * 
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of oil and co&l tlfat was necessary; but this being settled, Pierre 
. Morin addressed himselftseriousdy to his work, and Fiteaia^sFeep- 


. Morin addressed himselfyseriousdy to his work, and Fitejiw, peep- 
ing out of the room Wfth his usual quiet and steal thy *paccpwas 
. hear & to lock the door behind |im, Aif he had been the gaoler of 
prison. , fc . . M 

Kerre IWN^riti went on with «e bracelet; but presently nixling 


^ Kerre Morin went on with twe bracplet; but presently finding 
^NyJoom totf hot, he jumped upon a 'table and opened a smalMfifllf 
windf^f of ah<mt a loot square. He then returned to his work; 
and with theft lidlppy art of abstracting hisssCk Rights from all sub- 
jects but that which was immediately before hirh, lie gave himself 
up to the enjoyment *'Ohich always proceeds from the practice of 
an art in which we are skilful, ami which* have a taste. 

He was thus d^.p in the admiration of ail the lines and figures 
be was working in the gold wire, when a sound struck his ear 
which made him pause for a momert. lie resumed his work in- 
stantly, for he knew there was no time to spare, but he had 
scarcely taken another turn when he again listened — started up 
with a look of surprise and horror — looked to the door — recollected 
UfaFas fastened — gazed up to the window — saw that it was barred; 
and then, seizing one of the instruments from the table, darted 
quickly to {he other Side of the room, and put his hand on the lock. 


CHAPTER V. 


Let the reader cad to mind the description which wt' have given 
of the premises occupied by thc*ipoldsmitft. There was the outer 
shop, with a long counter on either side, and a narrow passage be- 
tween these two: behind that again was the inner shop or little 
parlour, and from it, through a small door, one entered tlu* work- 
shop, into which Gaultier Fiteau had locked the filigree- worker. 
All "these rooms, except the sh.qH had windows so strongly barred 
that no human power fould find their way in or out, except by the 
legitimate entrance; and the whop itself, open during ilic day, was 
s&urcd at night by shutters '"covered with plates of iron, it may 
be remembered, that when Fiteau shut up the filigree-worker in 
the inner room, these shutters were principally closed. Two or 
three, however, wes^still down at that time; and before the gold- 
smith suffered his boy to depart upon the numerous errands he 
had to perform, he made him aid in putting up these cumbrous 
defences, and fastened them tightly on the inside. The door of the 
shop did not the dignified decoration of plate glass, nor any of 
those appearance'^ by which shop-doors at present are distinguished 
< „* v om other doors, but was made of solid oak, studded and bound 
with iron, like tile doo?k of a prison; and strong must have been 
u the hand, or cunning the device, which got it open when once it 
was closed. « 

As roon as the gold mith had seen the shutters completely up 
he found his way by the faint lighf which came in through the 
still open door, to some small spa’lks'Of'fire that were glimmering 
uon the hearth in the other room : and, lighting a lamp, gathered 
& together all the various articles which the boy was to carry to‘ their 
^|iireral destination*, put them into a closely covered basket, liUhg 
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.it on the lad*s arm, and despatched him onpis way, while he him*# 
self bustfcd about liis counters ancUlrawdrl, placing everything ip « 
order, •and #1* under lock and kf?y. . • . 

Wheti tlift boy issued forth intonhe street, knowing welrthe 
goldfinch’s habits and character, he dok care to close wj£h scrupV^ 
lous exactness tlie door of th% sl\op behind him, and then, safe from 
eyes, he paused, looking round him on all sides, ancUen- *’ 
joying the first Aoment of idle relaxation find freed# n froarthe 
sharp superintendcnftr*'5f^a careful and somewhat scolding piaster. 

It was the twilight of an April evening: there was a calm bluish 
shade in the air, which spokjj of'fepose and pe^fe ; the busy labours 
of the Parisian world*wi^e all <#vcr; and as the hoy looked up the 
street and down the street, calculating which wuild be the best 
and most amusing way to go — though in fact there was* little dif- 
ference between them — he belieid not a creature either to the right 
hand or to the left, and heard not a sound but distant murmurs 
from other parts of the city, and the clock of Notre Dame striking 
seven. During the momentary pause which he made, however, 
group of three people came into the street oi the left hand; and t 
although there could be very little matter in their appearance to* 
excite the lad’s curiosity, yet he turned in that direction as soon as 
lie saw them, and must havh passed dost* by them, !fa<J^they not 
slowly crossed over the y r ay in earnest conversation as they came 
near. The shadiness of the street, and the dark hue of the even- 
ing hour, prevented the boy from seeing as clearly who or what 
they were as lib cc^ild have wished to do; for he was nati*rally ol 
an inquiring disposition.* One tSSSlg he did remark: that they 
seemed to be three gentlemen ot^good mien and apparel; and, after 
giving them a steady and inquisitive glance, the boy passed on. 
lie stopped at the nearest corner, however, to look back ; but after 
a moment’s halt, went forward again, and soon reached the more 
thronged and gayo# part of Paris, *\ifhcre, by pausing to gaze 1ft 
. everything that attracted his attention, stuping to talk with this 
person and with that, and employing \'*th considerable success all,* 
those means which boys about his age generally use lor getting rid 
of the great adversary, Time, he contrived to loiter away*the mo- 
ments till half-past nine o’clock of the same night. 

In the muantiflfio old Fiteau ^soon brought tl&^Cfork of arrange- 
.lnentpj a conclusion, and only remained in the shop to sum up, 
with hi* usual care, the loss and gain of the day, which li8‘ gene- 
rally did upon a slate every evening, copying it into a large vellum- 
covered book, the first thing, on the following r &ni»g. This • 
ijriglit, however, he was suddenly interrupted, in fife midst of his 
calculations, by a noise, as if some one had laid hijf hand on the 
lock of the outer door. The moment he heard it, the old man took 
a step forward from the other side of the shop, with an eager look 
and trembling limbs, intending citliei to lock or holt tlie door. 
But before he eould eftect that purpose, tlie entrance of the Blue 
twilight, showed hiqp that it was* l^o late. The appearance of a 
face that he knew, tlie moment after, relieved his anxiety^and 
^apprehension, although the surprise and afhrm which he had at 
first felt* left his heart beating, and his hand still shaking. 

“Jjh ! monsieur lc chevalier,” be exclaimed, addressing the p4t- 
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cjooagewho entered, «n$ who was a taU, powerful man, with a pale, 
f woru, and somewhat liiister* countenance ; you sumwrSefl and 
stalled me. Did yofc not know that I never do any koines# after 
s mvuoor is chut? Did the l mw tell you I had not gone home ?” 

^ JJ* No, iiKleed,” replied the (Revulisr, who had been fnllo^d into 
^ jttp shop b^ another person, "sompwb at less in size,* but equally 
powerful in frame. “ We did not sec your boy. If lie b#opffI 
suppose yom«Siave no dne who could carry something home for me, 
werello bdy ft?” ' 

“Not I, not I,” replied the goldsmith, somewhat impatiently. 
“Good evening, coi^Jt,” he addedfbowing low to the other ; and 
then resuming his reply, he said,t‘I havp'ifo one to send till to- 
morrow ; besides, 1 never sell by lamp-light, and it is time for me 
to go home.** 

“If you never sell, do you buy, lay dear Fiteau?” said the man 
whom he had called count, coming forward, with a dull, unpleasant 
smile, winch had far more of sneering contempt in it than cither 
■>jgourtesy or kindness. 

J** “No, no,” replied Fiteau, “I neither buy nor sell at this time of 
night. Come, gentlemen, I must go home. I will talk to you by 
the way,” and he moved a little towards the cloor. But the other 
two rcrn^iCtl still in tbc way, and the one called by Fiteau the 
count, replied with the some cold smile, “No, no, my dcaft Fiteau, 
you must not go home till you have done what I want. I am hard 
pressed for a little money to-night, and you must give me a hun- 
dred lovis for this snuff-box. You know it we If anTl the diamonds 
upon it. If the cards are luck^to-nighf, I will take it back from 
you to-morrow, and pay you twenty louis to boot.” 

“I declare,” cried Fiteau, at the first impulse, “I have not a 
hundred louis in the place.” But the moment he had said it, he 
repented ; for there was a sort of haggard and ominous expression 
allout the countenance of Wi^ two companions, which gave him 
some vague alarm itf regard to the consequences of offending them; 
«&nd he likewise knew tha u the snuff-box was worth much more ' 
than tike sum required. / 

“That is a lie, Fiteau,” answered the count, the moment the 
other spoke ; “fur you know that you made the Abbe de Castel- 
neau pay you fiVt^mndred louis, not three liouip since, whether 
be would or not, and well-nigh ruined him, poor fellow.” 

•«piftve paid money since, I have paid money since,” exclaimed 
Fiteau: “it was to discharge my own debts I made him pay his. 

- Why did he*8£ ange his lodging, and hide himself?” 

As he spoke,' Fiteau remarked the eyes of his two visitors turn^ 
towards each <pther, with a look that he did not at all like; ancT~ 
after a moment’s pause, he added, “Well, well, I will see what I 
tore got, I will see what I have got. I may have some ninety louis, 
St that will do. Let me haf e the box. The money is in that next 
soofh.” * ' 

The count gave him the box^awf the old map turned with a hasty 
•tep, towards the little parlour, feeling, if the troth must be told, 
Vkot for the key of th$ chest in which his money -was kept, but for, 
-‘the key of the ryom in which Pierre Morin was at work. ' The m> 
nffent he passed on thither, the two men who had entered hi^ shop 
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spoke a few rapid words to. each other; me one saying, in a lo* 
tone, k 3h)«r, chevalier!” and the other rdpSying, “No, you, ypu!*r- 
I will*do tlirest.” ") A * # 

“Shjjrt tic door then!” cridil the dftunt; and, before ilie podr jld 
goldsnsuth <nuld reach the entAiiTce'Jf the workshop wh^rc Pie^i^ - 
Morin was jockcd in, a strong arm was thrown round fnm, a hand 
ptlfc ofor his mouth, the outer door of the shop closed, andjthe 
second villain wili also upon him. * * * » 

There is strength despair: the old man dropped tfje lamp 
which he carried, '*and which was instantly extinguished; got his 
mouth free for a moment/ ana’ gave a loudfjf ry for help. Then 
finding that he couUAiofc liberie himself from the arm that held 
him by a straightforward effort, he slipped dowi/in spite of that 
strong grasp, avoiding a blow that was aimed at his head by one of 
the assassins, which hit th£ otHbr on the breast, and made liim still 
further relax Ills hold. All was now darkness, and, under cover 
thereof, the wretched old man strove to escape to the street door, 
hut he was instantly caught again. Then came the terrible struggle 
for life or death, the writhing, the striving, the loud and agonizec^ 
cry, the dull muttered curse, the faint groan, the gasp of anguish 
and destruction. Both the assassins were upon*the grofind bending 
over liiry, so eager in the terrible deed thvy were peiTo^ning, that 
they knew nothing, liearj nothing, but the sounds created by them- 
selves and their victim. Scarcely, however, had the last faint cry 
passed from the lips of the miserable man, when a sudden light 
burst into the'roo^, and pne of the murderers iustinctively started 
up. Before he was prepared to tifi&ist, however, or to act in any 
way, a tall powerful man was upon him, and he was struck to the 
ground by the blow of a hammer. The dhevalier was upon his feet 
in a moment, as soon as he saw his companion fall; and, dropping 
the knife, which was wet with the heart’s blood of poor Fitcau, he 
drew his sword up*n Pierre MorinV^hile the count struggled Up 
. again upon his knee. The artisan, unarm da and over-matched, 
darted past them; but he would not ?nvc escaped unhurt, had not, 
the assassin, in lunging at him, stumbled over the prostrate body 
of the murdered man and fallen, dyeing himself in the §ore with 
which the floor was covered. 

Seizing the opportunity, Pieyrc Morin darted the outer shop, 

. bangod-to the door which separated it from the little ^parlour or 
counting-house; and though onfc of the villains pulled strongly from 
the inside, he succeeded, by a great effort, in k raping it closed with 
his left hand, till he had turned the key in fHe lock' #ith his right.* 
When this was done, the good artisan put his liand to his brow 
to collect his bewildered thoughts, and then felt h?j way, with his 
brain whirling and his breast oppressed, to the door of the shop, 
which he opened, and went out^into the air. 

The moment that he stood beyond the threshold, a man wrapped 
in a dark cloak appeared beside him, demand ng eagerly, “What 
was that cry? Y^is the old'ntajji there? You have not killed 
him ?” Scarcely .were the words uttered, when he seemed suddenly 
» to perceive thatdie was speaking to a stranjer, and darted away at 
fhli .speed. # 

Piferre Morin stooped to pick something up from off the ground,' 
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.then instantly, ga^g .the %larm, shouting loudly forbid, and 
ringing all the bellsf or the lious.es round. A crow if wai soon 
ga#npred ; ' men afid women, pfcrter^ lackeys, gentlenic\| aid mer- 
igchunts, poufed forth from the* hqji^s, and listened with wotdcring 
ears to thC* tale of the artisan^ " jj 

v The shop of poor Gaultier FiteaU wfe-s surrounded by the frowpJ, 
anmthe lieu^nant-general gf police was sent forj^jut till he came, 
Pierre Morip oculd not prevail upon anjugmto enter the house, 
although he represented to the multitude 't^htt the old jeweller 
might not yet be such was ti*; feeling of uwc which the po- 

pulation of Paris entertained at ^hatf turn*, towards the police. 
Very speedily, however, the lieutenaiit-gdoeral appeared in person* 
with manifold officers and flambeaux, and having heard the story 
of the artisan, he spoke a word or^twq^to one of the persons who 
accompanied him, and proceeded with his own hand to open the 
door of the house. A pause took place while the lieutenant, taking 
a torch in his hand, looked in, blit all was vacant and as silent as 
*'%he grave. The chief officer of police then advanced between the 
iwo counters, followed by the rest, without a word being said. He 
stopped a moment to gaze at a small dark stream of blood, which 
found its way out from underneath the door between the shop and 
the parlour, and muttered to himself, “ Here is evidence of the 
deed.” 

He then unlocked the door and threw it open. The moment he 
did so, however, two men burst forth, and made a violent effort to 
break through. The licutcn^-genersi 1 . of police himself was 
knocked down, and some of those behind him recoiled. But the 
moment the count and the chevalier saw the exempts, their 
courage seemed to abandon them, and they were taken in a 
moment. On examining the room, it was found that tin* unfor- 
tunate goldsmith was quite .fluid; and, whether it was that the 
two men, supposing, any persons who came to apprehend then) 
would be without lights, fancied they might escape better in the 
darkness — or whether, as S' me people imagined, the sight of their 
own dee* 1 was too horrible for them to bear — it is certain that they 
had put out the lamp which Pierre Morin bad left lighted in the 
workshop, and hs&Xjius remained for a considerable length of time, 
it would appear, in the midst of darkness, with the body of him 
they foad killed lying close beside them. 

Whftt had been their sensations? — wliat had been their thoughts 
^ during the interval r Nobody has ever known ; but it is evident that 
" they had confe^d together, as soon as they found that it was im- 
possible to escape from the scene of their crime, and had arranged^ 
the story theyVere to tell, or rather the account they were to give 
of tlie event which had taken place. 

As soon as the lieutenant-general of police had raised himself 
froh; the ground, on. which he laid been cast by the furious rush of 
the two criminals, he ordered thym to be removed and kept sepa- 
rate;, and, at the same time, af.er speaking a few words to one of 
: his exempts, he nodded to Pierre Morin, saying, ‘;I will talk with 
tea farther, presently.” i r 

v The good artkan was somewhat surprised to find the exqpnpt 
take him by the arm, and lead him away from the scene in which 
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lie thought that the information he had to gjlye mig'frt be most par- # 
ticularly required. He was still mole surprised, however, to find 
that htf^-as^vbe carried to the house of the lieutenant, and shut uj? 
in a rooJti^y himself, with verjr littlcnj difference between* him <ald 
the crinUmiiagainst whom he vas t^bear witness. . «' 

The room fn which he was*placed, '’-indeed, contained a 'bed; and 
fo^hat luxury poor Pierre Morin would have been even mofe 
grateful than lie Was, if he had been thoroughly acqisainted yrath 
all the transactions whfiSfi, from tirfie to time, toofc^lsce in Paris 
under the paternal care of the police of the Frepch metropolis. 



CHAPTER VI. 


The mind of the good flligfco- worker was not one to be impressed 
easily with feelings of apprehension. He thought it very strange 
and very disagreeable that he who had given the first alarm, who 
had aided with such effect to seize the murderers, who was the 
only living witness, in fact, of the crime, should thus be detained 1 ' 
in solitude, with the key of the door turned upon him. > 

With natural lightness of heart, however, YSe Boon forgot the 
small evjls of his situation; 0 and after revolving for some time all 
the horrible images which the scenes of that night had '’presented 
to his eyes, he exclaimed, “Peste!” three times, and having thus 
satisfied the goddess of wonder, he cast himself down upon the bed, 
and fell sounffaslrep. lie was “till quietly and happily slumber- 
ing, when the morning light begi: frflto shine through the high win- 
dow, and one of the agents of the police, entering without being 
heard, gazed at the sleeping artisan for a minute or two, as if to 
read on his countenance the secrets that might be in his bosom. 

Nor is it at all improbable that such was really his intention, for 
everything in thaU’day was a mattfeTof espionage throughout *\ie 

• whole city of Paris. The very thoughts of «nen were subjects of 
minute investigation by the •government; and it was supposed that 
sill things could be performed by the 4 ’cunning inquisition of thfr 
police into the actions, ideas, and feelings of the citizens. 1 Not the 
judge upon the bench — not the minister in his cabinet — not the 
prisoner in his dungeon — not the profligate in lllO’lowest resorts of 

• vice mud iniquity — was without a spy nearer to hijn than he 
imagined, marking all, and sometimes revealing tfil. In such cir- 
cumstances, it may appear that no evil could be committed, no crime 
take place unpunished: but yet both occurred eu.ty day. Thc^ 

■^mass of wickedness, vice, and folly, was perhaps greater than at any 
other period, and in proportion very few offences were brought < 
under the eye of the law. 

Two causes combined to produce this effect. In the first place, 
with an active and clever nation, art naturally met art; and, in 
the space of fifty or sixty years, the police had actually drilled 
and trained the people to outwit them on many occasions. It 
•might be well known to the lieutenant-general, that such and such 

f a priest or abbe had been in this or that“abode of licentiousness, 
*and yet the lieutenant might have no idea of what criminal or 
treasonable meeting he had been at half an hdur before or a$ter- 
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ce, the honourable society of ? novchmrd*, as 
l Praifce, had its own particuktf'rvles and 


itiouB, its own tpecniii uL ha bijs and prejudices, *4 Bt*j rights 


anh privfl^ges, which were vfry fre<fheutly extremely f Tear venient 
■•eftd annaving to the officers Ibove^thettL A certain i ortiBn of in- 
formation they felt themselles hpoad to afford ; bu\ they would 
afijgrd no ihore, unlcss.they were either very highly paid fir itfor 
some special case was pointed out, in regard t<f which the police 
really wishe<^.+o get accurate and complete information. The 
general mass of wickedness which they discovered, and, indeed, the 
particular instancdgbf crime, cithfV committed or meditated, were 
seldom, if ever, revealed unless soife greal oBject was to be gained; 
so that it is clearly ascertained, many a man has been allowed to 
go about Paris for three, four, five, or six years, when his life was 
entirely in the hands of six or seW;n infamous spies, whose views 
and purposes it did not suit to inform the police against him. 

It sometimes happened that small or large bribes were given to 
^procure this immunity; but, more frequently still, the silence 
""of the monchards was not at all mercenary; for they were a philo- 
sophical race of men, and saw things in an extended point of new. 
They were, indeed, so fully and generally convinced of the necessity 
of crime wickedness* if all kinds for the encourag'uneig; of their 
trade, ana for the extension of their emoluments, that they would 
have been very sorry, indeed, to have given an) serious di-courago- 
ment to vice. They looked upon the world, in short, as a great 
orchard, where sins were produced for their benefit ; and though 
they might gather the fruit, •T^y would have been very sorry 
indeed, to cut down the trees. 

Let it be remembered, all this time, that I am speaking alone of 
the city of Paris, which — although the citizens looked upon it as 
“France,” and both in their speed 1 and notions had a certain con- 
fision of ideaB upon the euftj&t, which made* them believe that 
Paris comprised evei^thing in the world, and that France was only < 
a small quarter or portion dt it — let it be remembered, I say, that 
1 am speaking alone of Paris, wdnch was not, after all, tin* whole 
country. 4 For a certain distance in tlie environs of the capital the 
influence of the French police and the system of espionage w as felt. 
All the very lari^tewns, too, of coqrse, aped the metropolis in its 
public and Jits private vices ; but there wet c wide tracts of country ■ 
to which 1 the system of espionage did not extend, ami respecting 
which, as was afterwards lamentably proved, tlie French govern- 
ment possos&ii no information whatsoever, as far, at least, as 
regarded the wahts and wishes, the habits and character, of the' * 
people. % 

To return, however, from this long digression to good Pierre 
Morin, and the agent of police. T*he latter — who had been origi- 
nally a mouchardy and had afterwards been elevated to tlie dignity 


of ai? exempt, withoA losing his tagte for the science to which he 
had originally addicted himself— having gazed, ^ we have said, for 
some time upon the countenance of the filigree-worker, and being 
Satisfied by all he saw that the man was sleeping tlie sleep qf ir ino- • 
oenee^MUed hina by the arm and woke him up with a sudden* 
ita*L.< come, sir,** he said, “get up. -The lieutenant of 
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police Vants to spent to yoq directly. Yell must come and ttfli 
what ytod'know of tins murder last fight ” * * # 

NovraraeikfPariaiaii, who wa*not ^mouchafd, bore a vast share 
of hatrli^Kl enmity to all intuviduCTS of that class, aid scaifSr 
less to Iffictls of police; and Hem florin, consequently was not 
at all dispojfcd to hold any Ion; combrence with his'^ompaniof. 
Il3^ho8k hifiiself in silence, without feeling wry much discomposed 
by having slept if his clothes, and IbUored to the CjHfccial apart- 
ments of the lieutenant-general of 1 police, wher^WTwes detained 
some time in an ante-chamber without seeing tMt officer. 

At length, however, lie w»s ^hmmoned to great man's pre- 
tence, and found him^it^ng indiis bed-room, robed in an embroi- 
dered dressing-gown, and eating various savoury ragouts as a 
preparation for the labours of the day. It may seem that such a 
place and such a time werc?not*vcry lit to receive the deposition 
of a witness in a case of murder, but things were so done in Paris 
in those days; and the lieutenant of police thus lost no time 
in eating liis chicken and his sweetbreads, drinking liis burgundy 
and water, and questioning Pierre Morin with the most admirable 
per^-vuauce and determination. 

Although a lieutenant of police was always a*very av^ul sort of 
persona gy m the eyes of the lower order of Parisians, even of 
the higher classes also, jaL»t the good artisan was seldom without 
having all Ins wits about him; and lie answered the questions 
which w c re asked of him with veracity, clearness, and precision, 
lie told his tale not only yuly but accurately; for though, jit first 
sight, truth and accuracy may svf!u to be the same thing, yet in 
operation they arc very different. Many a man who tells a story 
which is perfect!} true is not believed, because he fails to put all 
things in tln*ir proper order, to add all the particulars which eluci- 
date the facts and give the whole the air of verity. Pierre Morin. 
liow T e\ er, altered into all the detail^ informed the lieutenant dr 
.liis visit on the preceding night to the unhapf^man who had been 
murdered, related their conversation vA li so much point and truth t 
that the officer himself smiled at the "painting of the character 
of old Pitoau, which was w\ 11 known in Paris; and the* artisan 
then proceeded to tell how the goldsmith had locked laini up in 
the room, in order that liis w<yk might be do**e J by the time re- 
quired* - % 

44 1 know not well,” he continued, "flow long I Jwid beei? there, 
when I heard what 1 thought a cry, which seenp'-i suddenly stifled. 

I persuaded myself it was nothing, how cvef/and wuft on ; but I 
•’Sul scarcely given the pincers a turn when there was a terrible 
sound of struggling in the next room, and I heard tljp voice of old 
Pitoau, crying, ‘Help, help! murder, murder!* There were bar* 
upon all the windows, po there was no. way to gel out but by the 
door. As I knew' that was locked, und*it wouUl take time to break 
the fastenings off, I snatched up one of the Phasing chisels, find 
with it faced ba clothe lock. Wlign the door -was ojien, I found 
the other room all dark, but the lamp I had been working ^ith 
MghtcijJ up in a*minutc. The first thing I ^aw w r as the poor old 
nfim upon the ground,* wdth twt) men, dressed likg gentlemen, on 
their knees over him; one squeezing his mouth ami head dowto 
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rupon his floor with hisffhand, while the other seemed stabbing him 
Ijrith a knife. Thcmiwute I c&me in, one started up”— , 
*^Stay. stay,” said Che lieutenant^" you say stabbhjp bin? with a 
knffii ; their swords were nowdrawnf then ?” ) rW 

No, no,” replied* Pierre ftorki f “ there were no s/fonj 4 drawn 

that time; not, indeed, til*I had knocked the mail down with 
njJ* hammer who first started up.' f " 

“Where fr, the hammer V* demanded the licutihant. 

“Ilprc,” «n$*™red Tierre Mftrin, taking it out of his pocket, and 
giving'it to the oi a ccr, who held out his hand for it. 

“Go on,” said tlifvlieutcnant; happened next?” 

“Why, then,” replied Pierre florin, “ the other, who was upon 
his feet by thi» time, drawing his sworcl, rushed at me; but podr 
old Fitcnti helped me at that pinch, though he was as dead as Ste. 
Genevieve, for the scoundrel stumbled over him before he could 
run me through with his rapier. Thereupon I scrambled out of 
the door as fast as I could, and, banging it to, locked it upon them. 
They struggled hard to get it open, but they could not; though, if 
they had .not been two fools, or else stupiiied by what they had 
‘‘done, they would have soon picked the lock with all the tools that 
I left there. In t Tie meanwhile, I ran out of the shop and gave the 
alarm; eniYyou yourse'f, monseigneut, know all the rest.” 

It will be remarked, in this account, that good Pierre Morin did 
not think fit to say one word — on the present occasion, at least — 
concerning the person whom he had seen on the outside of the 
door. .-Tt might be forgetfulness, it might bc t a certain feeling of 
compassion or good-nature wl*k u \ made uim not wish to implicate 
a man, of whose guilt he had no certain proof, in so terrible an accu- 
sation. There was no necessity, it is true, of saying anything more 
unasked; for as soon as he had given the mere details of the murder, 
the lieutenant of police began to question him in a closer manner. 
tl ' “So,” he said, “you intend* me to believe ah this?” 

“Indeed I do, md.isiegneur,” replied Pierre Morin; “and what’s 
more, you do believe it, I *fcn see very w ell ; you are not the man' 
to mistake between truth und falsehood when they are put before 
you, I Urn sure.” 

“Indeed,” said the lieutenant of police, with a sarcastic smile at 
the broad llatffty which the peasantry of France are almost as 
ready to apply as the peasantry of Ireland, thinking it nothing, 
moiv than conWion courtesy aftcrall. “Indeed, you are certainly 
a man of genius,, Monsieur Pierre Morin; and though you are 
clearly new^to the’ tfradc, you have as much impudence as the 
oldest jilou in Paris. You do not do great honour to my penetra- 
tion, however, -when you tell me this ridiculous story of the sordid 
old goldsmith leaving you on his premises all night, and of your 
consenting to remain shut up in a room till he chose to set you 
free in the morning.” 

tf If you will n*ft believe that, monseigneur,” replied Pierre 
Morin, perfectly calmly, “prav 4eTl me what you will believe?” 

“Why, probably,” answered' the lieutenantTif police, “that you 
^ are yourself one of the accomplices, left in the. outer shop whV’e 
'year two companions did the deed within; and that, aMflttied by 
the .old man’s cries, or by somebody coming, you shut the door 
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upontbhe osiers, and gave the alarm. A was a clever trick, t 
mustwwn, and, as such, should not # go witnout'its reward. If you 
will qfcjeasuthe whole, then, qpd baar witness against .thes<^#ro 
friend»v4i^ours, you shall Have a mardon yourself, sftul we may 
do son|tliffcf for you. No«m4b^vcl makes so good tfh exempts 
one who ha| been apprehended $wo or three times himself. Wlmt 
B£$Ly<*iV” • • M 9 

“Oh, monseigiteur, I will bear .witness hgainsLjfnc two* will- 
ingly,” replied Pierre Morin; “ but,* there is anotjidr, a*verj*honcst 
fellow, whom I will not bear witness again$£ and his name is 
Pierre Morin.’* • * • 

The lieutenant of tfle* golice sfteflied to be amused with the good 
artisan’s quickness of retort; and being very well* con vjneed that 
Morin had nothing to do witfrdhe murder, he dropped the tone 
in which he had been speaking? ahd said, “Well, well, let us hear 
what you can really bear witness to ?” 

“To everything I saw,” replied Pierre Morin. 

“Not so quick, not so quick,” cried the lieutenant: “what was 
the precise hour at which you went to the shop of old Flteau?” i 
“1 can’t exactly say to a minute,” replied tfce artisan, “for I 
neither looked at tlic clock nor heard it strike; but it w^Sf just that 
hour when the western sky is all red and g5ld, and the eastern is of 
a mouse Colour-” « 

“That is to say, about half-past six,” said the lieutenant: “and 
pray what time did the boy go?” 

Now although, we have said, the lieutenant of police vflis per 
fcctly well convinced tliat #v k*rre morin was innocent of any share 
in the murder, and, moreover, recollected that the artisan had said 
that the boy was in the shop when Fiteau shut him up in the 
work-room, yet such was his habit of trying to entangle men in 
their talk, that lie could not resist pitting this question, simply 
see wliat answer tht* filigree- worker would make. 

“Just at seven o’clock,” replied the^artisan" t once, very much 
‘to the surprise of the lieutenant. 

“Indeed!” said the officer: “pray, which way did lie go V 
“That I can’t tell,” replied Pierre Morin, with a laugh; “I was 
shut up in the work-room, you know.” 

“Then pray lic^v can you tell^t what hour he went?” demanded 
pie offiper. ^ * * «. 

“Because,” answered Pierre Morin, grinning at^having puzzled 
the magistrate, “because I had jumped up orvthe tal^ti to open a 
bit of tlic small window, and I heard old Fitcau say to the boy,< 


*Jie quick, you sloth, be quick, and do not lose time by the way.’ 
l’lien, the moment the door was shut, the boy began 9 tune that I 
often heard him wdiistlc before, but stopped when Notre Dame 
struck seven, because, 1 suppose, fits scyig and his did not sound 
well together.” * 

The lieutenant-general smiled* for mental fencing was an art in 
which he took great delight, even \M^n his opponent parried skil- 
fuUy his attack. .“Bring in the boy Pierre^ Jean,” he said td a 
cj/rk whowas writing busily at a table not mr off; and the obse- 
quious aBd silent noter-down of other men’s sayiags and doings 
wise without a word, glided out of the room, and returned as quietly 
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with poor Fitea-a’ errftsd-boy. The youth was ail agast %it to* 
awful presence into ‘which he v&s brought, and seemed just i i that 
std^in which a skilffil eross-exami^cr can contrive tcj luakcwawit- 
0 Cf s tay anything he, pleases. j r 1 1 

“Pray were the lastvvo*d$ your master saidtoto ?ou last 
Bight?” said the lieutenant-general of, police. “Morkjtae, the last 
wo&ls he said to you?”* 1 

“lie said-^V»e said/' replied the boy, looking fivst up to the ceil- 
ing an«J. then da $ upon the flodr, “he said, ‘Carry that to Madame 
de Kohan’i.’ Thafcs the last thing he said.” 

The lieutenant ofYhe police griifiled ^ but before he could inter- 
pose, the filigree- worker had exclaimed, “ Wftat did he say to you 
outside the dooi, Pierre Jean?” 

A look of intelligence came up into the boy’s face at the sound 
of a familiar voice, and he replied 'at oftce, “Oh, he said then, ‘lie 
quick, be quick, and do not lose time by the way and he called 
me a sloth, too, though I always make as much haste as T can.” 

It was now Pierre Morin’s turn to grin, and the boy having been 
H sent out of the room, the lieutenant of police proceeded to interro- 
gate the artisan upon various other points. The first of these was 
in reference to what he had done with the in tr uni cut employed in 
forcing } \ck the lock. Next, he strongly and severely cross-ex- 
amined him as to which of the murder f T3 had the knife in his 
hand, and which was stifling the voice of the unfortunate gold- 
smith at the moment when the filigree-worker made his way into 
the roo n. 

To all his questions the anSVcl'S of Pihrre Morin were clear, de- 
finite, and pointed. He never hesitated, nor contradicted himself, 
or varied in the slightest particular from any statement that he 
made; and still as he answered, the clerk at .the neighbouring 
table took rapid notes of all his replies. The character of the arti- 
san rose very high in the opiHion of the lieutenant-general of police, 
not so much on account of the moral rectitude he displayed — for 
«. the oflicer of police had n.i objection to a good rogue on an occa- 
sion — on account of his quickness, precision, and presence of 
mind, which, as is very evident, are high qualities in those who 
have anything^) do with such subjects as come under the notice 
of the police. 

Aftqr Laving questioned the artisan for more than half an hour, 
he suddenly aS'ed him if he could write; and receiving an affirma- 
tive an swe^ he rfj£(ie him transcribe two or three sentences, which he 
looked at with an approving exclamation, and then bade him go 
into the next room and wait for Mm there. 

Pierre Morin found in the neighliouring chamber several exempts 
in the dress which w r as at that time vom by those personages, and 
two otlier people in plain dother, who were, in fact, officers of the 
police of a superior class, and less ostensible functions. These were 
the persons who, armed with a lettre de cachet and w r ith a sufficient 
body of inferiors, unseen, but^wltfiin call, w ould whisper a few words 
w:ili a soft air to clergyman or nobleman, warrior or magistrate in 
the midst of a gay assembly or a public promenade, and the spec- 
tators would s^e the cheek grow pale, the smile wither ffWfiy upon 
Jjbfi lip, tl?^ knees tremble, and the eyes lose their light, as the 
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if arbitrary powei; followed a mandate which could not1>£ 

e Morin looked aboutpfor the hoy, Ad not seeing 1 hire As he 
pfl ne ventured to ask one* of the exempts \fhere ne «was. 4 
iuc -mctV looked at him with af mile, somewhat Contemptuous, 
and then Replied, “You will soon learn, my friend, that in thisjpootn 
ttpbdfly a$ks anv questions, nor answers Any.” - "• 

“lam sure ffley ask enough in th#otheh,” repUm PierrA Morin. 

“ There is another chamber qtill,” replied Jfte etferupp, “ where 
they employ only one, but which you might $nd somewhat difficult 
to bear if you were put to it. • 

Tliis plain allusicfntp the tirtiire quelled all poor Pierre Morin's 
■' gaiety in a moment, and he remained in dead* silenpe till, after 
some coming and going between the room in which he sat, and that 
in which ho had left the lieutenant of police, he was taken down 
the stairs by one of the exempts, and put into a fiacre , which rolled 
away towards the Chatelct. At the door of that building stood the 
carriage of the lieutenant of police, who had preceded the artizan 
by a tew minutes; and on passing through the small* wicket into 
the interior of that gloomy and awful abode *if wretchedness and 
crime, the porter whispered something to the exempt Vho paused 
in his progress, and, seeing that poor Pftirre Morin hifll advanced 
a step \>r two before Mm, lie told him to stand back till he was 
called for. “ People get in here fast enough,” he said, in a sullen 
tone; ‘*you may find it more difficult to get out again.” 

The good filigaee-wo^er vert easily believed the woffls of the 
exempt; and, in fact, his advance had been rather the effect of 
agitation at finding himself in such a place, than of alacrity. 
What he was brought there for lie .knew not; and although he 
derived some hcqpe of not being detained there, from the circum- 
stance of the criminal lieutenant having preceded him, yet m^y 
a vague and horrible apprehension w r as raisqjl in his breast by the 
, sight of those dark arches and lieiufy avails, which were but too 
terribly famed in French history. In this state of uncertainty anA 
fear, the poor artisan would gladly have turned his at%entiun to 
any thing but his own situation ; and an immense large dog, with a • 
leathern collar bristling with iron spikes, whieh^stood beside the 
gaoler,* was tlw first object viith which he endeavoured to employ 
. himself. On putting out his hand, however, to^/at Tka- atqmal’s 
head, he found that it was inspired by the spiri£*of the place: first 
snapping violently at the hand that attempted to caress it, and ^ 
then, after looking at him fiercely for a moment, flying at bi*T 
. •throat with a sharp yell. The turnkey laughed, hut made a sign 
with his finger to the dog, which instantly retreated to his master’s 
side. 


A long silence ensued: hut Pierre , Morin was neither of an age 
nor a nation, nor a character to remain long ^ill and unoccupied; 
and after fixing his eyes for a giinutc or two on some object on the 
other side of tlie 4 rourt, he moveeb a little towards a large heavy 
f * Each of the turnkeys of the Ch&telet at this time was followed by oho or 
mor ^4 hese who, w0 have reason to believe, were taught to drive the 
prisoners hither or thither like flocks of beasts. They were trained, too, we jm 
told, with extraordinary care. * 
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Wooden case which stolid dose by the wicket. It bore evident 
signs of having been 1 constructed many years before; was in /ihapc 
lik^kB very large cofUh ; and -Picrr^ Morin would wijlingl6*have 
asl^crwhat was its u^e, had he not received more than evero 
rebuke im.tlie course of the fcnomfng* The eyes of (if 10 gaoler, 
however, followed him, and then tiyn^d towards the exempt with 
a gifem and meaning smile. r * . - 

“ Ik* you K&i w what tbattds, my good youtli ?” #fie turnkey said, 
at long tli. Vrm^is what we cdll the crust of the. pic ” 

Poor Pierre Morlb was us much in the dark as ever; and, not 
choosing to ask any farther, he remained murmuring, “ The crust 
of the pie! The crust of the pie!** ft f * • 

“Ay,” said the turnkey, after having suffered him to puzzle 
himself with the matter for some time; “the crust of the pie; that 
is to say, it is the cercueii bannal : the eftffin of the quarter. Now 
you see that when one of our pets dies, which generally happens 
every other day, wc pop him in there at once, and semi him to the 
biirying-ground, where lie lies qnite as comfortably in his shroud 
j,8 if he had ever so many feet of oak round about him. That is a 
needless luxury, too, a shroud; I don’t sec why wc should give 
them n shrewd: they give us nothing but trouble.” 

“And dy you bury them directly?” &aid Pierre Morin, in a low 
voice. r * 

“To be sure,” replied the turnkey; “what should wc keep them 
above ground for? We give half an hour to make sure that it’s all 
right, and then we earl them off. It sometime? happens, indeed, 
that one of our pail faux * dies white another is sickisli, and then we 
wait till wc see if the other won’t go too. You see the crust of the 
X>ic is big enough to hold more than one partridge;” and, laughing 
aloud at his own joke, he gave the public coffin a kick with Ills 
foot, and then added, as it returned a dull hollow sound, “It is 
efnpty now; but I put three iff it yesterday, sa»that may do for a 
day or two at least.” 4 - 

, It is astonishing how familiarity hardens the heart of man to 
human suffering, anil steels us against all the strange and horrible 
things of earthly existence; but there are some men who, without 
any such terrible training, feel a pleasure in the sight of sorrow, 
derive a sort of .agreeable excitemcpt from witnessing the pangs 
and miseries life in others. I once met with a man who had 
beerf the publie\executiouer in a large city of Franco during the 
most sanguinary period of the Kevolution. lie had become a crip- 
ple, in consequence of wounds afterwards received in war, and had 
‘known in his own person much of the anguish and sorrow which 
he had formerly aided to inflict upon others; but yet, when I 
asked him if he did not look back with horror and regTet at those 
. types and deeds, he laughed, and* said, “Not at all;” that he only 
Ensiled such (lays would come back again, and that he were able 
to fat off the dogs’-heads as before. His eyes, too, sparkled when 
he spoke on tlic subject, bo as {o leave no doufyt of his sincerity. 

Such a one was the turnkey with whom the good Pierre Morin 
was now speaking; arid although he very well understood that th& 

„ . ,, 

** A name given to the prisoners, from their bin* on straw in tlieir dungeons. 
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artisjn was not likely to remaiO ijnder his gentle custody, yet 1& # 
took\ delight in stirring up all sorts of apprehensions in his boseftn, 
and » presenting every ps^ftfol a§id disagreeable object ^#his 
mind Jhatjhe place could suggest. • • • < 

He was not suffered to 'go on njmch longer, hows^et; for in a 
minute or two after the above dialogue had taken place, a meapen- 
gSr came to summon Pierre Morin and th5 ^exempt presence 

of the lieutenant of police. They. found him at 0 £#end ol’fi large 
hall, seated in an arm-chair, with two or thrarfue&a a* a table 
beside him, and at the otlie^ end of the return some twenty or 
thirty prisoners, wi^i.a number of gaolers* and archers, as they 
.were" still called, though it nufct be understood that the bow and 
‘arrow had long disappeared from amongst them. # . 

“Come hither,” said thc^lici^cnant of police, beckoning to Pierre 
Morin; and when the artisan had approached his side, he added, 
in a lower voice, ‘‘You are to understand by the words ‘number 
one’ Hie man who had the knife; by ‘number two,’ the man who 
held the goldsmith down. Mark all these prisoners as they pass 
before you; and when you recognise either of the assassins, say 
‘number one,’ or ‘number two,’ as the case majr be.” 

He paused for a few moments after he had spok« 3, and then 
made a^ign to one of the turnkeys, upoif which the prill) tiers’ one 
by one, were ordered If) march forward, and, passing before the 
lieutenant and those who surrounded him, to make their exit by a 
door on his left hand. 

To the eye of ft philosopher, ^ might have been a cuifous and 
interesting spectacle to trace, in the aspect of those unhappy men, 
the effects of imprisonment, under various circumstances, upon 
several characters. There was the gay light debauchee, who had 
found his way into the Chatclet in consequence of some criminal 
intrigue or idle quarrel, passing coupon the tips of his toes fs 
lightly and tliouglftlcssly as if he had never gommitted evil or en- 
dured sorrow. There was the man qf deeper feelings, bowed down 
by the sense of crime or shame, walking forward with the eye bent^ 
upon the ground, and the flushed hectic of anxious care sipon his 
cheek. There was the daring and brutal criminal, hardened in of- 
fences and impudent in iniquity, staring full in the faces of those 
before whom lift passed, and seeming almost incliifed to whistle, as 
if in •defiance of the authority which he believe; vl hflftvlong its 
worst upon him. Then came the dull and heaw-man of guilt and 
of despair, who bore about with him the memories of#many years’ 
imprisonment and exclusion from all social intercourse, with the.' 
fight of hope gone out in his eye and in his heart, and nothing left 
but tenacity of life and capability of endurance. •But who was 
that who came at length, with a bold and even menacing brow, 
with a firm step and measured ifiilitaiy tread, but withal a restless 
and anxious eye, and a lip which quivereej^-it might be gfith 
anger, it might he with apprehension? 

“ Number two,” taid the artisan* aloud, as the prisoner passed, 
without the slightest hesitation, and with a $rm, distinct, and even 
•soleWj^oice, as? if liis mind were much affected by the impor- 
tance of the occasion, and the awful duty that fe lk upon him. 9 

“Are you quite syre?” demanded the lieutenant, in« low tone. 
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f ^‘As I lire!” replied iflerre Morin; and immediately the Ifeu- 
tienont made a sign with his finger to one of the archers Jlvho 
follcfcgd the, prisoner out. r « ^ fc? 

• Two *or thitee others. now passed in Accession before the lieute- 
nant and hif, jterty, without a \^>rd r b£ing said by the godfi arnsan. 
At length, however, there appeared a person of distinguished mein, 
who -advanced* with a gfaocful and easy step, slow, cabn, dddbe- 
rate, with no l&fct of expression upon his countenance which could 
at all indicate Ihe^^lings of his heart, unless it wen a slight, but 
somewhat supercilious smile, as if contempt for the whole proceed- 
ing mastered every otl>er sensation. * 

“Number one,” said the artisan, flrif/ly ; apd tfae prisoner, without 
taking any notice*/ passed on. Two more prisoners followed, with- 
out notice; and then, the lieutenant of police, rising, gave some 
directions, in a low voice, to the officers ribar him. 

“Come hither, my friend,” he said, at length, turning to Pierre 
Morin. “We have seldom such fellows as you to deal with; but 
' get you home, and rest in peace till I send lor you again. Never 
ly' out of live house, however, for a whole day together, till this 
business is over; and if you behave as well at the. trial as you have 
done to-day.V' c will give you something better to do than twisting 
silver wire^nto filigree baskets.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

* ^ 

In all the streets and alleys of tnb city of Paris, in the squares, 
and along the quays, there was a continual cry kept up during the 
whole of the morning of the 30th of April, by a number of men 
whose stout lungs had acquired redoubled power, by the constant 
p^ctice of shouting forth whatever was calculated to excite the 
curiosity of the Parisian public! 

^ Arret <h wort! Arret cle wort! Sentence of dentil ! Sentence 
if death!” cried the sturdy hawkers, as they ran through the 
streets, wpth the bundles of printed papers in their hands, selling, 
fora small piece of copper, to the eager multitude, the judgment 

of the law in the 'trial of the Count de 11 and the Chevalier de 

M , for the cild- blooded and deliberate murder of the old gold- 

smith^ GspPticr'Kitoau. 

The people rea&^the sentence wittt surprise and terror; for the 
names of both the condemned announced noble blood and high sta- 
tion; and the punishment, the horrid punishment of the wheel, was 
one which, in the memory of man, had never been inflicted on any 
but one of lowly race. Almost daily, indeed, the people saw one 
of their own class undergo the same terrible fate without wonder 
or Horror; and many who witnessed with their own eyes the blood- 
shed, and the agony, prepared the very next day, by some similar 
crime to that of tHv^vrcteh who had just expired, to take their 
place on the same scaffold when 1 he had suffered. But now — oh! 
strange human nature! — the very same persons, .who beheld the 
^punishment almost with indifference in men of lower rank, attached 
feedings of awe and horror to it, which they had never fclffbefore 
now tliat it was to be inflicted upon the nobles pf the land. They, 
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in fJL transferred, by a strange process cf the Human mind, the 
abhoftenoe which they should havdfelt for the. additional guilt inf* a 
plied Jy the a circumstance of education, to tl$ punishment aboufc*to 
be inffccted/and viewed the rriieel vttli sensations with whicJ^4Uy 
had never regarded it before. • • « * • • 

Such was the popular feeling upon the occasion of «thte condam- 
natio#; but amongst the nobles themselyes, still more agitation 
and horror existed. Pride came into play y their the pride 
of blood, and of that rank which had long given a oertfiin de- 
gree of immunity in tlte commission of evil.^i’he ‘priiAleges of 
their station, they fancied, extended to all aiv*. everything. They 
were indignant at the very sentence promAiiiced by the court— 
? that two noblemen sliofild be'broken on the wlieel like common 
felons; mul they doubted not, they would not doubt, tfyU the sen- 
tence would be commuted* even if the criminals wens not pardoned. 
At first, they had the daring to ask for absolute pardon ; but the 
stern countenance with which they were received, soon taught 
them that they must be more moderate, and a commutation was 
all that was required. 

The answer was, “It is impossible:" and now everj r argument 
and entreaty was made use of to obtain some mitigation^: thousands 
of the nobility flocked to the palace; conferences were held amongst 
themselves; and it was represented to the prince whfl then go- 
verned France, that the criminals were connected with all the first 
families of the land. They urged the horror, the shame, and the 
disgrace it wouhj be to many a high and noble person, if the de- 
giadiug sentence, usually pronB&nced upon a convictioif of com- 
mon felons, should he carried into effect against two men of so high 
a rank. The prince was immovable, however; and to every 
entreaty urged upon these grounds, lie replied — “ It is the crime 
that makes the disgrace, not the punishment.” 

The fatal day grrived ; and tlutogh till the last moment effqpts 
were still made, yet, at the appointed hour, tlie dark procession 
began to move from the Chatelet to the Place de Grove, and the 
awful scene of public execution was enacted without one particular 
of the sentence being omitted in the punishment of the murderers 
of Gaultier Fiteau. Limb by limb, and bone by bone they Mere 
broken on th^ wheel by the iron bar of the executioner; and the 
cries of even the firmest of file two made the aif ring around, till 
they had no longer strength .to utter more than a enjreaty 
for water to quench their burning thirst, and ft r the blow ot‘ ueath 
to terminate their agony. . • m 

• While this awful scene was enacting in the Place de Grove, and 
while it was producing its effect, not only upon th*f minds of those 
who witnessed the punishment, but ujxm the Uiglftr as well as the 
lower orders of France, our good friend, Pierre Morin, remained 
closeted with the 1 »cu tenant-general of police, talking over many 
matters of no slight interest to the good assail. At length the 
conference closed, and the filigree-worker issued forth into the 
streets, and tor 4 >k # liis way toward! a part of the town which went 
by the name of the Temple. • 

t Sln^on ly those who had only seen him as we have described h$po. 
f ia the. first chapter of this work, clothed in his labouring jacketed 
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leathern apron, tfat those also who bad beheld him in his hJiiday 
t suit, ready to join -the dance fet the guyngettt, would liavaSbeen 
equally puzzled to rec&gnise our oldiriend Pierre Morin, as 2? now 
appeared ii^the streets of Pans. Hfc -was dressed in & harfisome 
sun of blacky with his hair nicely eotobed and cut into the fashion- 
able shapfi; His hands, which were somewhat too brown at that 
tinft^for the rest of his appearance, 'were covered with fine gtoves; 
he had a smaik sword by hi* side in a black sheath, and a new hat 
upon his heajv^shape somewhat between that of the court beau 
and th^young lawyer. Thus adorned was the outward man of 
good Pierre Morin; ‘nor did he hinnfcelf at all disg^ce his habili- 
ments. llis good countenance naturally appeared to better advan- 
tage in a more becoming dress, ana his powerful and fine person * 
was equally benefited by the change of his garments. He seemed 
perfectly at ease in them also, and waited as if his leg had never 
known anything but a silk stocking, and his foot had been pressed 
by nothing coarser than cordovan. As he passed through the lieu- 
tenant’s ante-chamber, some of the exempts looked at him with a 
grin, but tljeir faces became composed into decent gravity the mo- 
ment that he turned towards them. On his way along the street, 
if any perspn remafked him particularly, they might place him in 
their^own niinds amongst some of thoie not over rich, but rising 
classes, wmch were the general wearers of })laek coats at that time 
in Paris; the successful literary men, the poorer members of the 
academy, the promising artist, the celebrated musician. But the 
dress of ,Pierre Morin was well chosen, for it was, of all others that 
which was best calculated to passvithout^attracting any attention 
whatsoever. 


Thus, as he walked on towards the Temple, he brushed against 
more than one distant acquaintance without receiving anything but 
a casual look, and not the slightest sign or token of recognition. 
Pljrre Morin took no notice of*!toem either; but,it must not be in- 
ferred from that fact that the good artisan was one to suffer fortune 
to change favour. It was not fn the slightest degree that he forgot 
fir despised his former acquaintances; his heart was as warm and 
kindly, a& honest and a9 true, as ever. But Pierre Morin had other 
objects in view— a new course of life was open before him — and lie 
hoped, even in rifting liis duty therein, to be enablqfl to serve and 
assist somejp whose welfare he took a high and unselfish interest. 

Ow> of fiiosc whom he thus passed* as he went on slowly towards 
the Temple, was ruv other than our friend the Abbe de Caste] neau, 

* wIl ° was walking heavily forward, with his eyes bent upon the 
ground, his countenance paler than usual, and his lips shut tight ' 
together, as if sonic hitter and anxious thoughts were labouring in 
his bosom. Though Pierre Morin had sought for him anxiously, 
asthe reader already knows, and had been much disquieted by not 
filming him, he would not be tempted by any consideration to stop 
iVlt * s P ca -k with Ji>Vn now. The abbe, on his part, lifted his eyes 
fbr a moment to the artisan’s face as*he passed, but did not appear 
to recognise him in the slightest degree; and their qlothes brushed 
against each other, witheut the wearers’ speaking. Jt must be.re- 
collected, indeed, that the difference,, in those days, betwett? the . 
of an artisarf and that of a gentleman wag very, very .much 1 
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greawr than it is at present; so tlmt it was not at all astonishing 
that «e abbe, who had seen Pierre iMorin only twice, should not «t 9 
all reAllect him in his present garb. After proceeding uponfhe 
errana which took him to th$ Temple, a place which was thlh ^n- , 
vested with the privileges of slifctuary, so far, at least, the pro- 
tection of debtors •from their, creditors went — for the right* of 
shielding criminals from the arm of the law had loag been *!6nc 
away with altogether — Pierre Morin returned to hjfmome, .where 
he found his good wife, Margiette, ftlmost as gay ?-*birjl, iiupointof 
plumage, as himself. Leaving them, however^ fb enjoy the com- 
forts of their nwv situation wf may as well speak a word or two 
more of the Abbe (fc *(Jasteln|au/ having already mentioned his 
toame in this chapter. • 

After proceeding some way along the streets, which were now 
nearly vacant, he was met fey oUe of the hawkers crying an account 
of the execution of that morning, before the unhappy criminals 
were cold upon the wheel. Numbers of people coming away from 
the bloody scene then presented themselves; and the abbe — who 
was, in fact, at this period one of the inhabitants of the JTemplc, or^ 
account of a small debt which he could not pa^ — turned his steps 
home, for fear lie should he discovered by some officer beyond the 
limits of his temporary asylum. On entering the ding^chamber 
which lid there inhabited, the woman who took care of those apart- 
ments, as well as several others, placed a small paper packet in his 
hand, at the address of which the abbe looked gravely, while she 
retired to her usu^I avocations. • 

lie then turned the packet, irflbrder to open it and see the con- 
tents. But the moment his eye rested on the seal, his cheek 
turned as pale as death, his lips lost their colour, and the packet 
fell from his trembling hands. He gazed at it for a moment or 
two as it lay upon the ground, as if it presented some horrible sight 
to his eyes. But then, with a sudd&f effort, he stooped down, to<£ 

„ it up, tore open the seal, and, to his surprise,' •beheld two or three 
of those “ fictions de barnjue ” which w^re at that period in common m 
circulation through the French metropolis as the chief paper money 
of the land. The sum thus placed before him was considerable ; 
but, on the top of the notes, was a very small piece of paper, folded 
into the shape qf a billet, and # sealed with the satfle seal the sight 
. of whjch seemed so much* to surprise him. Within tbe note was 
written, “ Abbe de Castelneau,*quit Paris, and never return 
There was no signature, and the handwriting was unknown to 
him; but the words had a great effect upoft his min* if wc may 
jodge by the facts that liis debt was immediately paid, and that, 
before sunset on that day, he was ouce more out o^Paris, and on 
liis way into the south of France. 


CHAPTER VIH. 

• . 

“I will tell you/** ays Rosalind, ^ who Time ambles withal, who 
Time trots withal, who Time gallops witlidPl, and who he stands 
But the truth is, however, that Tyne gallops with 
\Jb all. Jn the impatience of our boyhood he may se^m to go tdo 
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telow, and in fWfeebleness of out age he may seem to go tow fast , 

‘ but, aka! his pace is very equable, as, we all find at la£> and 
sWful must be thati rider whom he does not in the end ifeve iu 
the we. c T< . • r 

it is an excellent observation o£ grpat poet, that, let a man live 
arlong al he' will, the first thitty years of his life will always seem 
, th& longest ; and the daily routine" of our after years passes like 
' the rQund owl clock, while ^he hands on the outside and the move- 
ments withipTtamrk the passing of time to others, without a con- 

* stiousi&ss theretSsjn itself till the weight has run down, and the 

pendulum stands still. c «r» 

The place, however, in which time 'may he made to run the 
fastest is in a book, where the author, so 'long as he is writing it,' 
at least, by the magic wai\d called his pen, reigns supreme with 
undisputed sway over everything that *is brought within his own 
particular circle. Even Time himself, the hoary -headed sage whose 
resistless power neither towers nor temples, thrones nor dynasties, 
have been able to withstand, is obliged to obey when brought under 
that rod, and to hurry or slacken his pace according to the writer's 
Srill. He ‘may, perhaps, revenge himself upon the readers after- 
wards, bu$ here hfc is under our dominion; and, accordingly, I 
compiand that eighteen years shall* pass, as if it were but a 
dream, between the conclusion of the last chapter and tljp events 
which I am now about to record. Suppos6 yourself, gentle reader, 
to be one of the seven sleepers, and the interval that I now propose 
to you will seem but as a short nap. 

Space, too. I must control as t;ell as time, afid lead the mind 
away from the busy metropolis of France into a distant province, 
conveying myself and others into the midst of scenes far more 
congenial to all our feelings than the dull and dusty capital, with 
iter vicious crowds and idle gaities, where pleasure supplies the 
glace of happiness, and luxury, trie* to pass itself for contentment. 

Eighteen years hf d elapsed, then, since tht* execution of the 
murderers of Gaultier Fite ait Eighteen years had elapsed since ■ 

* the talent and decision which Pierre Morin had displayed on that 
occasion had attracted the notice of one who was willing and able 
to raise him above the station in which we have first depicted him. 
Eighteen year* had passed since Ihe Abbe de Castelncau had 
adopted, if we Aiay so call it, the tthild Annette, £nd had quitted 
Paris, fof'ftlic second time, since lie first appeared before the reader. 

What were the changes those eighteen years had produced? 
the states aivl empires’of Europe, changes immense and extraordi- 
nary ! The same king, indeed, still sat upon the throne of France, 
but society itself had undergone a vast alteration, and all the rela- 
tions of the klfigdom with foreign states were different. Enemies 
had become friends, and friends enemies, and the nearest of the 
monarch’s kindred were hostile!}’ (Tpposcd to his views. 

To a narrower cirple, however, we must bound our own inquiries. 
What were the changes those eighteen years had produced in the 
Abbe de Casteineau, and the child he had soc strangely adopted, 
at a moment when, as t wc have shown, he had but little wealth of 
any kind even to support himself? In person, lie rctnain gd . very. 
jquch the same* as we have already described him. 
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might f 0 somewhat more grey; and .certain indescribable appear- • 
ances might indicate to an attentive eye, that* Time's wing hot} 
flappeoraore than once over higgheacLsioae w# first presented h^t 
to the eye of the reader. Hearns older in appearance, \fdi yefrnot 
much; for at the former period lift had looked older thqp he really 
was, and at the latter he looked younger. * 9 

In hift mind there had taken place various changes: mid altlioi%h 
I do not intend t Center into any minute account of )Jk i cliar^cter, 
but rather to let it develope itself, y&t it may be asarelj to keep in 
mind that this is no creation of the fancy, but a.JtWng’cretfiire of 
flesh and blood^a being npn^ed of good and evil, which then 
existed, and which hat llqjl maiw a successor since. It is well to 
remember, also, that he was a man of strong passions and feelings, 
both vicious and virtuous; and that the thing then called philoso- 
phy had taken away from *1110# those principles upon which his 
good feelings might have rested secure, and had only served to 
teach him to conceal his sensations from others, and very often 
from 1 lira self. 


Since lie had quitted Paris, however, the better feeling^ had ob- 
tained wider sway, there was not, in short, so much temptation to # 
evil; there were many opportunities of good, lie learntito abhor, 
in new employments and occupations, annulments in whiajp hejiad 
formerly Anight for the exercise of a keen and active mind, and the 
gratification of an eager and excitable disposition. The gaming- 
table had been one of his greatest resources, and ho had always 
sought those game* in which chance and skill had an oqua^ share, 
in order that lie might stimulate his heart by expectation and 
anxiety, and exercise 1ub mind by calculation at the same time. 
There was also a sort of pride arid pleasure to him in display ing a 
certain stoical apathy, which he did not really feel, in logard to the 
risks and the event of the game. Since lie had quitted Paris, 
however, he had never touched, no? \ven*seen, a card. lie ha# 
Jound fur himself occupation in the neighbourhood of a small 
house, not far from the town of Agon, in which he dwelt for ten 
yeais; and out of the very limited income that remained to him, 
lie had contrived to do great good amongst the peasantry Ground, 
lie had quieted dissensions, assisted the poor, had given education to 
the young, and advice to the off] : and, living very IJugallv himself, 
he nev^r felt the pressure of need, nor regret at the loss^of luxury. 

In his own home, however, still remained the sweet child wkem 
he had adopted; and that very fact might be, perhaps, the great 
cause — though beyond doubt there were many others co-operating 
-•Which produced such a change in the habits, if not in the charac- 
ter, of the Abbe de Castelncau. It was not only tljjit she offered 
sufficient occupation for every spare moment; it was not only that 
she afforded sufficient excitement, and supplied a matter of con- 
tinual speculation to his pliilosophy, but it was likewise — at least, 

I believe so — that there is something in the pfiae and Bimple inno- 
cence of infancy, a fragrance as It •were, fresh from the hand of the 
great Creator of , all spirits, which ifliturally communicates itself to 
tlios^who are brought near it; purifying, sanctifying, and blessing^ 
*fcw the sf&ht of that guild essness which they mqpfc love, and tha 
JJka of ^hicb, in their own case, they must regret • 
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k This very fact was a matter^ of speculation to the Abbe re Cas 
telneau himself; knd often, when he quitted her, afterjhaving 
dfoused himself for many ?jn hct\r with her infant spefcts and 
ggnfeols, lb would walk forth up the’side of the hill with his eyes 
bent down upon the ground, loolting thoughtful, and, as the pea- 
santry used" to fancy, gloomy, but with a chastened joy in his 
he&rt whiclt he had never known in scenes of revelry, ahd plea- 
sure r and ift^ilgcnce.* e 

" Itjs grange!” he would , murmur to himself— "it is very 
strange! 1 feeH&tter, and wiser, and happier; and all from com- 
munion with a chirdj” t ' 

Thus passed by the days, to him seeming almost as brief as the 
sentences in which we have recorded the lapse of those eightceh 
years. But before much more than one half of those eighteen 
years had flown, a great change £5ok °placc in the fortunes of the 
Abbe do Castelneau; and he was suddenly not only restored to as 
much affluence as he had ever known, but to much greater wealth 
than he had ever any right to expect. It was not that any of the 
p different benefices which he hold, having satisfied the claims of his 
^creditors, were turned to his own use, for it required a longer time 
than that to pay all the debts that he had contracted; but, 
at et.l of the ninth. year, a report? reached him that the son of 
his uncle, the Count do Castelneau — the.. only surviving son— for 
it may he recollected that the cider son had been killed in battle 
about the period at which this history commenced — was danger- 
ously i'i. c 

The tidings seemed to affect him but little, for this young man 
had been but a mere boy when the late abbe had been admitted 
within the walls of the chateau of Castelneau. He had loved his 
elder cousin most sincerely, and had lamented him truly and 
deeply when he fell by^the hanks of the Rhine ; but his own con- 
duct had excluded Jiini for man}' years from the dwelling of his 
noble relation, and lie took no thought nor interest in the [young 
heir of that high house. 

Soon t after, news again reached him that the youth was dead: 
all he said in the way of mourning was, "Poor boy!" But he 
added, " Now, were I avaricious, 1 would go and throw myself at 
the feet of this«pld man, profess repentance for alb my past errors, 
and indigse him to leave me his rich estates, as well as the old 
ch&ieau which must be mine — unless, indeed, he marry again, and 
have another heir. But I will do none of these tilings: he was 
cruel to his eldest son,' harsh to his own unhappy wife, stern and 
linjust to me, and I will not bend to him. Let him leave Ins 
wealth to whom lie will, I shall have enough to give a dower to 
my sweet little Annette, and that will close the account well.” 

He went not to sec his uncle, nor held any communication with 
•him; and it may he easily supposed that this uncle took no notice 
of him. Not Ion* after, however, the Bishop of Toulouse, in 
.passing through that part of tljp country, took, up his abode at the 
abbe’s house for a day or two, inquiring into various facts concern- 
ing the neighbouring uistricts, in regard to which none eouldcgive 
him such good information as his host. The abbe entertamed*hir i 
with a degree of studied plainness that amused the good prelate 
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but pqf him at his ease. There was certainly £ slight addition I 
made t« the breakfast, dinpei*, and supper of the Abbe de Oastel- 
ne^u, Vat it was in quantity, ^not in quality, that any change 
appeared. The bishop was struck, pleased, and amused;* too,#rith 
the young Annette, and asked* her name one day af^er she hid 
just quitted the room. # * * 

“ AiAette#dc St. Morin,” replied the abbe* briefly. - v 

The bishop sruifed. “Not your child^L ho^e, iiion^fiffur l’a^be?” 
said the bishop. • 

“Yes, my lord!” replied the abbe’; but the me rAjht iftcrtie ad- 
ded, with a low ^dw and cynicaf look, “my chiki by adoption and 
affection, but notliingtnbje. * 

> The bishop made no reply, biA took his leave of the abbe on the 
following day; and some months passed in the usual course, with- 
out any event of any importance sufficient to require notice here. 
At length, however, a courier with a foaming horse stopped at the 
dwelling of the Abbe de Castclncau, who was at that moment 
walking down the steps of his house into the little garden that 
surrounded it. The courier bowed low, and presented, to him a 
letter, which the abbe took, and turned to the address with the 1 
same calm and unmoved countenance which lib now habitually 
maintained. • % mm* 

On the lack of the epigtle he read, “ To the Abbe, Count of Cas- 
telneau, CiAtrcs, near Agen.” The seal was black; and opening it 
lie proceeded to read a letter from the curate of the parish in which 
the chateau of Cas^lneau was situated, informing him of th^death 
of his relation, and telling^iim tli& the late count had left no will, 
having destroyed, the very day before he died, a will which he 
had made some time previous. , 

The abbe thus found himself at once in possession of rank and 
great wealth, but still he received such intelligence without a 
change of expression, and merely ofdered*hia simple antiquated® 
chaise — which seemed to have appropriated lb itself all the dust 
that had been raised upon the roads m the vicinity for more than 
a century — to be brought round with the two long-tailed mules 
which had drawn him and his little charge about the neighbour- 
hood of Agen ever since he had quitted l/aris. 

Everything wg« made ready in the space of tyjb hours. The 
abbe gqt in first, the little girl and Donninc followed, tig? old man- 
servant in the grey livery took diis place on the outside, and, hav- 
ing hitherto acted the part of gardener as well as lackey, now per- 
formed the office of coachman. The journey occupied more than 
one day, as any person acquainted with the country may under- 
stand, although it must be remembered, that the Castelneau of 
which we speak is not that in the Ilerault, but rather that at tho 
distance of some four or five leagues # froin Cahors, in one of the 
most picturesque and extraordinary parts of Prance. There are 
two or three other places of the same name. ’Another belonging 
to the same family was to be fotfhd near Audi ; but it will be re- 
marked, that wherever the name of* Castelneau is met with, there 
will Kkewise be frund a combination of wood, water, and rocky 
Scenefy, affording much picturesque beauty, and presenting many 
yjpot wfyere the poet and the painter may rest and dream. The 
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Castelneau, however, near Apch, though it possessed at thAt time, 
and perhaps does ‘so still, an old eas&e* was not inhabited by the 
Brants of Castleneau; and ^he ptece towards which the abbe beat 
feis^teps was that in Querci, not far*fTom Figeac. 

Everything was new and dclijfhiful to Annette de St. Morin, as 
the little girl was now called, so ,that to her at least the journey 
did not se<vn a long one. The abbe showed no impafciemfe on his 
own part;*Tht still lie pfessed the mules uporf their work, as the 
funeral of £hqhyte count was to be delayed till Ids arrival. 

At length h<? Cached the castle of his ancestors — a castle, proha-, 
bly the oldest of* the kind in Ffanoe, of which many parts still 
stand, as they were Taised from the groi^rid<ln the dark ages under 
the Merovingian kings of France. The servants, drawn up an 
mourning, waited him in the great hall, with somewhat of feudal 
pomp and parade; and, passing frirotfgh the double line, the afcbe 
went on without taking notice of any one till he reached the cham- 
ber which had been prepared for him, and in which the cure of the 
village, and the principal notary of Figeac, hod remained till his 
arrival. ; 

The funeral was performed with great pomp. The abbe took 
undisputed possession of the property; and, accompanied by the 
notary rbrokc the scaVi which had been placed upon the various 
cabinets, and went through the examination of innume r xblc papers 
which had belonged to the dead man. 

It is always a sad and terrible task — where there is any human 
feeling left in the heart — that of examining tb? papers and letters 
of those who are gone. The records of fruitless affections, of disap- 
pointed hopes, of tenderness perhaps misplaced, perhaps turned by 
the will of fate to scourge the heart that felt it, are there all before 
our eyes. Side by side, at one view, and in one instant, we have 
^ before us the history of a human life, and its sad and awful moral: 
we have there the picture of every bright enjoyment, of every warm 
domestic blessing; while, vTitten by the hand of death beneath 
them, is the terrible truth: “ These are all past away for ever, and 
so wiH it soon be with thee likewise!” 

Whether he felt these things or not, nobody could tell from the 
countenance v yf the Abbe, Count do Castelneau. He appeared 
neither more nor less sad after the examination t f han before. One 
thing, however, he did find amongst the papers of his deceased re- 
lation, which called up to his lip* that faint and doubtful smile of 
which wejiave before had occasion to speak. This was a letter 
from the Bishop of Toulouse to the late Count de Castelneau, and 
dated some few months before the death of the latter. It gave an 
account of the abbe’s own state and character at the time, and re- 
presented him as entirely changed and reclaimed from all the vices 
which at one time had degraded him, living an honourable and 
useful life, and conferring many benefits on those who surrounded 
Item. * 

The Abbe de Castelneau scale# the letter i$r>, and labelled it with 
the words, “My character from my last place;” but he did not 
doubt, any more thfkn the reader does, that this very character, 
|$ven to him by the Bishop of Toulouse, had put him iirpossesrion 
'Sf the wealth and estates which were bow his. It may be asl ed, 
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If thaftwodth brought happiness wish it? the anew er must be, It t 
would tfppear not. The abbe was not more cheerful, even leas wj 
his gravity sunk into gloom; there w$s a laddfess about him ivbi^E 
not even the presence of the being he loved bqst on earth, hiwotm 
little Annette, as he used to cal! her, could altogether dissipate 
His personal habits in the meantime remained almost uirchangefl','* 
tliough^he took the necessary measures to- free liimsplf from his 
obligations to th# church. The whole tkeigUbaurhof*d*$aid, jvhen 
they heard of this, that the Count do Castelneau would marry for 
the sake of an heir; that he was a yopng man, <&fd & handsome 
man, and one tlifft hod loved tftt top much the society of women. 
It was not likely, tHbrf^ore, that he would ‘remain single; and 
everybody anticipated that Annette de St. Morin would soon feel 
a great difference in the conduct of her father by adoption ; for 
that a new mistress would he speedily given to that household of 
which she had been hitherto the pride and delight. 

The count, however, did not justify these prognostications. 
Though he had abandoned the church, he still retained in all his 
garments, the grave hue of its habiliments; lived with infinite 
frugality and moderation, and showed a great distaste of that 1 
which is commonly called society. The Count de Castleneau 
might still have retained possession of scyne of the rent&an^dte- 
venues which he had derived from the church, although lie had 
freed himself from his vows in all due form, as was but too fre- 
quently the case in France at that time. He did not think fit so 
to do, however, bub paid all his debts, and resigned every bqpefice, 
abbey, and impropriation frhicli ilkd formed the great bulk of his 
income before the death of his uncle. In the management of his 
own x>ropcrty lie was liberal and charitable to others, though spar- 
ing to himself; and, had he sought for such honours, might have 
gained the character of a saint. Hut of such a distinction he was 
in no degree ambitious. * * •• 

* 

CHAPTER IX. 

Havijto traced the passing of the eighteen years which we have 
mentioned, as far as in their flight they influenced Jbe situation of 
the Abbe de Castelneau, we must now pause for a short time to 
inquire into their effect upon toother of our characters ; though 
here the subject is infinitely more delicate, and the investigation 
more obscure. • 

To examine into the tortuous ways of the human heart — a laby- 
rinth where darkness is added to intricacy — is, at thg best, a most 
difficult task ; for where shall we find a clue, where a light to guide 
us, where a voice to tell us, at each step, whether wc are right or 
wrong? But to examine into the heart of a woman, is a more 
difficult undertaking still; for the paths are fin<%and less distincjfiy 
traced, and very, vqjy often, eveh the owner of the place remains 
wilfully ignorant jof all the many turnings and windings of the way. 
Coarqg hands can separate the bundles of* coarse twine; but it 
needs’ a iftc touch to divide the film of the silkworpn, or to discover 
ftp® flaws of the diamond. Nevertheless, it is a pent oi my ap* 
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pointed taelc, to examine the progress, and inquire into thd charac- 
a ter and feelings, of her whom we must now call, as her father by 
adoption had called her, Anpetteocje St. Morin. c 

We left her an infant; a very beafUtiful infant, truly; fall of en- 
gaging erapes and sweet smiles, 'overflowing with health and good 
"temper/ Tears were great strangers in her eyes, even as a child; 
6&d, whatever she might cany out of the world, or go through 
therein, sw^pertainly brdaght into it as great a*Vund of happy sen- 
sation^ as ever infant was yetf endowed with. Human nature is so 
fond fif happiflress, that it is scarcely possible to help loving any ' 
being we see innocently happy. 1 The reverse 'Indeed, does not 
hold good, for the deepest and tenderestfihtfcrcst can be excited by 
the sight of virtuous grief; but stm there is something so engaging 
in happiness, that few hearts can witness it without being attracted 
towards those who possess it. Certain it is — whether by the pos- 
session of this attractive power, or what other quality, I know not, 
certain it is that Annette de St. Morin, as an infant, engaged the 
hearts of all those who surrounded her. We have already men- 
tioned the love which she excited in the Abbe de Castelneau: — it 
k was the same with the good Donnine, it was the same with the 
old lackey, and with every other person that approached her. This 
wju^tlnfv case in infancy ; and as tirtle daily more and more de- 
veloped lier graces, and opened new channels for h*? sunshiny 
cheerfulness to display itself— as she learned to clap her little 
hands with joy when anything pleased her, to run from one fond 
friondrjx) another, and to speak broken words w**h the sweet tongue 
of childhood — there came meltihg sensations over hearts that had 
never melted before, and feelings of tenderness that set all cold 
philosophy at defiance. 

She preserved all the beauties and the graces with which she set 
out in life till she was about seven years old; and, during that 
^period, she went through all' the ordinary diseases of childhood, 
showing, in momenta of suffering and sickness, the same imper- 
turbable and happy calm wliieh we have before mentioned. She 
* might be languid witli fever, but she was never querulous nor irri- 
table ; She lip might be parched and the eye dull; but there was 
always a smile came up upon the face when her ear caught tho 
Sounds of the voices that she loved., " 

When she was about seven years of age, she began to lose tho 
beauty which had distinguished hei*; her features grew ill-propor- 
tioned, her lace thin, her form lost the roundness of childhood; 
and though* iier eyes were still fine and her hair beautiful, yet po 
,one, who did not examine very closely, perceived any promise of 
after-toveline^. This state of transition continued for several 
years; and at the time when she arrived at the chateau of Castel- 
neau, nnany of the ladies i^the vicinity pronounced her an ugly 
little gvrl; and, thougli they looked in vain for any likeness be- 
tween her and her* adopted father, yet argued Btrongly that Bhe 
must be his own child, otherwise, he could takp no interest in one 
so devoid of beauty. 

There was a change coming, however. Some* two y^prs*»fter^ 
the complexion $f Annette de St. Morin began to resume The cletfr 
rosy brightness which it had in her infancy. Her form grew, n& 
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only tall and graceful) but rounded in tlie most exquisite contour ** 
gradually, year after yea^ her features became finer, the whole ax- 
rangepnents of her countenance fnor^hartnonrous, her eyes retairM 
their brightness and their kfttre, the lashe? that ovfSrshaftjwpd 
them appeared longer, and.dafher, and softer, every tyyi and the 
lips, which had always smiled sweetly, now became fullund rotf^ 
with that Qxquisite bend, which is so rarely seen, e^ept on the 
cold, pale face oft the Grecian statue, die hand an^ *tho fopt re- 
mained small and symmetrical; and it was remarked, that, in 
whatever way they fell, the linear they formed Verd all* full of 
grace. Even lm hair, which %as very luxuriant, though it did 
not absolutely curl an # Jpge masses, except 'when very long, yet 
had an irrepressible wave whichlpervaded the whole* and caught the 
Sglit in glossy gleams wherever the sun fell upon it. • In short, 
sne thus changed twice in these eighteen years: from a lovely 
infant to a plain child, and from a plain cliild to a most beautiful 
woman. 

Such had been the alterations of her person during the period I 
have mentioned ; and I have spoken of them first, as less difficult 
to deal with than her mind. But that mind went on stc^) by step, 
developing all its powers under careful nurturfc. The^course of 
education to which the abbo^ubjeeted her^was very straqge, jghen 
his circumstances and situation arc considered. It was not the 
education which one would have expected from a man, a dissipated 
man, a Frenchman, or a Roman Catholic. In the first place, it was 
perfectly feminine^ there was none of those harsh studies in^t with 
which me n, when intrusttAl with^he education of women, so often 
unsex them. From the earliest age, he taught her the love of truth 
and sincerity, he implanted in her mind that everything was to he 
sacrificed to that; he made it, in shorty the first principle of her 
education. But he taught her, too, to be gentle, and docile, and 
thoughtful for others. He taught hfifito afttid all that might givi* 
pain ; but what may seem stranger than all, iv, that he taught her 
' these things all from one source — thirbook of our salvation. 

In the course of so teaching her, he suffered the cause of his 
anxiety to fill her mind with the words of that book to apjfenr on 
one or two occasions. The first time that lie did so, wa9 when she 
was about ten jears old, and lie found that somejjiing which she 
met with in the history of the*Saviour, was too difficult for her to 
comprehend. • 

“My dear child,” said the abbe, “you cannot understand it, and 
I do not expect you to do so ; but I am giving these Treasures to 
ywr heart, and not to your mind: your mind will share in them 
hereafter. 1 wish them to be part of your fcelings^part of your 
existence: the dowry of your spirit. I tell you, Annette, that I 
would willindgflfftve this right hpnd, 1 9 have received these words 
in youth, through the heart, rather than in manhood, through the 
understanding. For, oh! my sweet girl, after ^bat heart has b<^n 
hardened by the fierce fire of the world, we may be convinced without 
faith , and believe without feeling .” • 

Unon this principle it was evident that he* acted; but there was 
sjptnmg m the least ascetic in his teaching, for it was all redolent 

that joy and cheerfulness which breathes from the volume that 
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*be opened to Her. In short, ka told her to be happy, and he taught 
M* how. * . 

%He added, moreover, everyjhingjfcthat could give her the graces 
of society , ‘and the highest accomplishments that could be obtained, 
fie thoushtjione of these things fidfvolpus and light when they did 
Tfot interfere with higher things; and he believed, nay, he knew, 
that they ntight go hand in hand with the holiest thqughtt. He 
showed heiyfiiat every talent and endowment possessed by man. 
Whether corporeal or mental, is the gift of God: and that it is one 
part or the woWbip of God to cultivate and employ those talents 
by every means that he has placed within our poorer. 44 God has 
forbidden excess,” he said, “ in anything ; t and he himself has told 
us those thinpnwhich in themselves are evil. Thus it would be an 
impious arraignment of his providence to say, that any of those 
things which he has given, and nov. forbidden, may not be used m 
moderation. The lark,” he said, 44 my child, sings at the gate of 
heaven. Sing you also in the happiness of your heart; and in so 
singing, remember the God who made sweet sounds, and who taught 
man to harmonise them, and to give a finer voice to all the emo* 
fc tions of bis mind. The finger of God, too,” he said, “is in all the 
beautiful things of the world ; and when, with the pencil, your hand 
trap's tfcem, my Annette, you will notf forget the hand that formed 
them. Every enjoyment that is innocen^ and moderate we may 
believe was given us expressly from above; and the tell by which 
you should try your enjoyments is by the prayer that you can re- 
peat after them. If, after any pleasure, you ca^ raise your voice 
to the Almighty with an attentive and if a wavering mind, you may 
feel sure that your enjoyment has been moderate. If, with a 
. knowledge of His word, you can aBk Him to bless you in such tilings, 
you may be sure that your enjoyment has been good.” 

Such were the doctrines that he taught, and such were the prin- 
ciples upon which he ated totoards his adopted child. It may be 
said, this was a much better and more amiable man than he has 
been represented in the beginning; but such is not the case. I* 
have said that his character was mingled of good and evil; but his 
love for that child separated the good from the evil, and he gave all 
the better part to her. 

Every ad varhage that any of the neighbouring t$wns could afford 
waB procured for Annette with th6 most boundless generosity by 
the abbe, after he became Counts do Castelneau. Every skilful 
master that could be heard of was called to the chateau to give her 
instruction in turn ; and in the hours which were devoted to read- 
ing, the abbe, who was a man of refined taste, made her acquainted 
with all that was beautiful in the first writers in his own and other 
countries. One tiling, however, he excluded entirely, which was 
that class of composition tgliich v;as then generally called philoso- 
phy. He said, that a man who had once drunk of a cup of poison, 
had suffered the consequences all his life, would never 
bold the same to the lips of one Hfc loved. 

Conducted in this manner, \le may easily conceive what was the 
effect of education upon a mind naturally full of high qualities and 
endowed with yery great abilities of all kinds. But theft wfe o^e 
particular circumstance which affected, in a marked and peculiar 
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maimer, the character of Annette da St Morin. ifctovras iheatate* 
of comparative seclusion .in' which she lived.- The Count de C«f- 1 
tclnequ courted not society ; sugi, “feed* during a great part of me 
year there Was but little to be found in the neighbourhood «f tjpe 
chateau. The metropolis, 40 td speak, liad sw&Uowa} up, like a 
great gulf, the nobility of France; and few, if any of the membdttf 
of that body, spent more than a* month or two on their awn estates. 
When they did appear in the country, they oaroe with fill th^ vices 
of a great city hot and flagrant about them, and, consequent they 
were not very desirable companions cither for the count or his 
young charge. aHe took care, ftowever, that the tone of her man- 
ners should be high and penned. She had the politeness of nature 
from gentleness of thought, afcd all those grace? of demeanour 
tyucli cultivation and refinement of mind can alone afford. But 
still there was a difference *bet#een herself and the general world 
of Paris. It was difficult to discern in what that difference lay, and 
yet it was very sti iking. It was, in truth, that she thought for 
hersdf, and did not think only as others thought. Of course, in 
very many respects, her thoughts were, in substance, the same as a 
other people's; but they suggested themselves in different forms 
from those of other people, and they continually presented modes 
and expressions different from those whifh other persons v^ld 
have usccV m 

The socilty which she did mingle with in the neighbourhood con- 
sisted of a few of the old and respectable families of the province^ 
in some of whom qpverty, and in some of whom pride, counteracted 
the attractions of the capital anR retained them m the country, 
where small means afforded all that was necessary, and where olid 
Mood and renowned ancestry were sufficient to insure distinction. 
In Paris such was not the case: there, even great wealth sunk down 
to competence; and old family and great renown were only re- 
garded as small adjuncts to other mfire attitiqtive qualities, and ad* 
nothing without them. ^ 

From time to tune, too, the count* visited the town of Cahora, , 
and took Annette do St. Morin with liira ; and on those occasions, 
generally some public event, the royal officers of the province, and 
moat of the other nobles, even from considerable distances, visited 
the town, and brought their families to grace the meeting. 

Thu$ Annette de St. Morm was not without a thorough know- 
ledge of all the forms and manners of the world, and was fitted 
in every respect to mingle gracefully with it, and to pjpy her part 
even with distinction. Still, however, the greater part of her time 
wjte passed nearly in solitude; for at die chateau of Castelneau A 
visit was a rare occurrence, and to dine or sup out # in the neigh- 
bourhood was an event to be recorded in the history of the year. 
The count, it is true, during the^early Dart of her life, devoted all 
the morning to teach and educate her; but after the hour of noon 
he spent a considerable portion of the day alorlbpand Annette nff 
left to wander through the neighbouring country, and about the 
grounds of the ehafSau, as slue thoufht fit 

Every one wliojms visited that part of Fftince must know that 
Abe Tjcinlty of Castelneau is very beautiful, and thq very fact of its 
liveliness had a considerable effect upon her mind. There cm ha 
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* no doubt, that upon the impressions which we receive in youth, 
through any of the .senses, depend, in' a .great degree, the tastes, if 
ixbt the feelings, which form qut happiness or unhappiness ip after 
Jtpaift. Those impressions sink more deeply into oufr hearts than 
jany others .we ever receive. TheJ^are, as it were, the mould from 
^Rtyich the ciay takes its form while it is yet soft and unhardened 
by the firet'f the world; and thus ft was that Annette do Stf-Morin 
derived from the scenes i L which she was accustomed to move pe- 
culiar, .habits of feeling which affected the whole course of her 
, thoughts. 'Those thoughts were, if one may so term it, picturesque. 
She loved all that was beautiful, flnd t great, and. good ; but there 
was a kind of enthusiastic eagerness in a^sl.e did, which was cer- 
tainly derived* from the grandeift and wildness of the scenery 
which surrounded her in her early years. 

Annette’s mind was not one thaft dw&lt much upon herself. She 
knew that she was beautiful ; for it is scarcely possible to conceive 
a situation in which that knowledge can be excluded from a 
woman’s heart, without gross and shameful falsehood on the part 
of those who surround her ; but she knew not how beautiful, nor 
waB she tain of a quality which she estimated at its due value and 
no more.' She thought iittle of it, in short ; and her mind scarcely 
mtod a moment at a time upon a gift which she felt was 
shared by every flower and every bird. It was natural that — not 
living amongst people with whom such things were ofr'much con- 
sequence, whom beauty did not attract, and whom plainness would 
not 1 ”ive repelled — it was natural that she stymlcl not attach to 
personal advantages that unrealVorth Which a vain world in gene- 
ral accords to it. She knew not that vice and folly would often be 
sought and followed for the sake of beauty, where virtue and wis- 
dom would attract no attention nor respect. I have said she knew 
not, hut I should have said she comprehended not ; for she had read 
and heard that it vcib so, atfd, perhaps, gave mere assent to the 
tale without bringing the thing home to her own heart; for there is 
a great difference between those three acts, knowing, and compre- 
hending, and feeling. Of course, though she might have know- 
ledge, she had no experience; and though she had principles to 
guide her own conduct, she had no data to judge of that of others. 
Her father, by adoption, had indeed taken painsjfco give her some 
insight into the world’s ways, yet she had learnt the facts but as a 
lesson, without any practical application thereof. She often, indeed, 
'was temptyd into wild and vague speculations as to what that great 
world really was which she heard so frequently talked of; and as 
she walked by the banks of any of the manifold rivers of that ljnd 
of streams ,*md fountains, she would gaze thoughtfully upon the 
waters, wishing that, like them, her mind might flow on through 
all the thousand scenes of brightmature and glad human life which 
decorated their banks, and see that busy world of action and en- 
L tieavour which e«in town along their course was certain to display. 
She would picture to herself all tnat might then meet her eye, and 
the many matters of deep interest and curiosity which might be 
t>pened to her sight? Blit then, again,. a voice. seemed to whisper 
from within, that those waters could not pass amidst the scenes of 
man’s existence without their brightness being troubled by im- 
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purity, till at length they wcrnld rea|h their conclusion in a turbid 1 
and darksome stream ; that never could they |arn back upon their 
course, 1 but must go onward fo^tver, fearing with them every bu# 
den that was cast upon thefh,^nd every fouler stream thaffwtp 
poured in upon their once pure bosom. &he shuddercd^as jhe thus ^ 
thought, and the brief curiosity in which she had indulged passed*' 
away like a«dream. • # 

This was not Inc only speculation, nowever, with*which she 
amused herself; for knowledge without experience # is e^cr vi- 
sionary: but as she walked in solitude through *tne" avoous and 
upon the hills Jfi the neighbourhood of Castelheau, during those 
hours which the couiffc spent alone' in the chateau, thousands of 

K t fancies would rise befor#her eyes, imaginations that would 
become hopes if they had had any tangible object to fix upon. 
She would ask herself tin? meaning of the lark’s gay song; she 
would give a voice to the whispering of the wind; the flowers 
would wake into life under her eyes, and act their parts in dramas 
of her own creation. Those things grew upon her in her sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and her eighteenth year; but a time was rapidly , 
coming when visions were to give place to realises, andjfier heart 
was taught to speak instead of her imagination. 

* • 

* CHAPTER X. 

The chateau of Oastelneau stilLpresents towers, and ramparts, 
and bastions of great antiquity, or at least it did so twenty years 
ago; but at the more remote period of which I speak, the building 
was in full preservation, and in external form retained all the pecu- 
liarities of the age in which it was built, though the interior had 
been modernized and fitted up with the luxurious extravagance of 
the reign of Louis XV. Within the* stalls u^lhe chateau were no* 
less than three large courts, separate j from each other by massive 
piles of building, containing long and rambling corridors and ex- 
tensive halls, with innumerable smaller chambers scattered here 
and there, with much space wasted, but with no small economy of 
light. Besides these masses of building, and the vast circuit of 
walls and towei* that surrounded them and unitedjthein together, 
were several large square edifices detached from the - rest of the 
castle, or only united to it, either by a sort of covered bridge high 
up in the air, ot a passage cut through the rock beneujji, and issu- 
sujng forth from those apartments, which, in the modern arrange- 
ments that had been made in the castle, were appropriated to 
butlers, cooks, and serving-men. Though the mofc-like process 
of proceeding under the earth gives an idea of mystery and dark- 
ness to our minds in the present day, when wc are altogether 
what may be called an upstairs world, yet to the servants of 
the chateau of Castelneau the matter had ffwome so familial^ 
that they passed through a sifbfcrranean passage, which would 
have furnished the highest enjoyment to one of the votaries of 
Udolplio, as calmly and coolly as we go fronf one ordinary room to 
^another. # Notwithstanding tiie ‘antiquity of the chateau' itself, by 
some extraordinary forgetfulness on the part of its inhabitants, it 
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was unprovided even with a gfcsi The eastern tower itself pos- 
mmeii some of the nt>st cheerftil apartments in the whole building ; 
and that fpce of the chateau iMridr looked towards the south con- 
thindh. several of the most gay agd smiling halls that the arts^of 
*agy perird eould have deviled, with deep oriel windows, in the re- 
cesses of which tiie sunshine loved* to linger and draw patterns on 
the oaken Jtaor. In short many parts of the castle ‘afforded as 
briglrt and pleasant af habitation as it was possible for man to de- 
sire; ard the^njimber of servants and retainers, usually kept up 
therein, filled it so full of human life, that everything like the ap- 1 
pearance of solitude was banished front its,precin&fs. 

The neighbourhood, indeed, though ther land is most warm and 
sunny, had soniewhat of the wild and the sublime in its general as- 
pect. It retains more than any otjier gprt of France that I haVe 
visited, that feudal colouring, if I may so term it, which leads the mind 
back at once to early and more simple times. There are manifold 
woods and streams, wide forests, deep valleys, fountains innumera- 
ble. Nor are these last alone the sources of small rills, that spring 
» in a jet of silver from the bank, and flow on, soon losing them- 
selves in fame greater body of water; but in some parts of that 
district, rivers burst at once from the green turf in the midst of the 
fofW^ hfming from a depth that no one as yet has been able to 
fathom. The houses of the peasantry, however lowly, li^'e a neat- 
ness about them which speaks of natural taste: there is a love of 
flowers, and a fondness for bright, but harmonious, colours, which 
smacks of a peculiar sort of poetry of thg mind f and the very jar- 
gon of the peasantry is sweet and softened, however incorrect, 
giving proof of an ear highly sensible to musical sounds. Here, 
indeed, was spoken in former times, in great purity, the soft 
La-nyuc (T Or, undoubtedly one of the most harmonious tongues of 
jmodern Europe; and there is a^harm in that harmony of language, 
in its connexion wit^-riie imagination, at which reason and philo- 
sophy arc sometimes indignart. Many a very sensible and clever 
man has puzzled himself to divine how it is that the songs of the 
Troubiyfours , though very much inferior in reason and in wit to the 
compositions of their more northern neighbours, the Trouveres , 
have obtained y, much higher reputation, and still retain their hold 
upon the public mind. There may, be many causes for this fact, 
but one of those causes undoubtedly is, the superior harmony of 
the Lamjne tf Oc over the Lanyue (FQil. 

However i that may be, everything around Figeac and its neigh- 
bourhood spoke not albne of the early days of the good olden tin^e, 
but of early days in their brightest aspect — early days in their 
sunshine and calmness ; for, alas, those early feudal days had also 
their clouds and their storms. The people of the district were not 
numerous, but food was plenty aitfongst them, and therefore, they 
might well he contented ; for although plenty will not always pro- 
'tt&ee content, yct^ery seldom, if ever, is content found without it. 
Neither was the population very \hin: there rrere few moors or 
wastes of any kind, though the woodlands were extensive; but 
those woodlands, it must be recollected, were amongst tlje riehest i 
districts of the province. In the skirts of the forests, however, aV - 
well as in other places, were numerous villages and hamlets, and 
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often in the heart of the wood itsel^ppeared a nett oottage, always 
placed in the best and roost pictm-esque situation on the top of * 
some .high hank, or on the slfpe of some ftntle hill, where lie 
advantages Of air, and shelter? and dryness, were all combined, Jjfa 
l&d indication of the charactefVf the peasantry of any murticuTar 
conntry is to be found in the situation of the hamlets 4intfeottap^s;' 
and ift these respects the positions chosen by the people in that 
neighbourhood lmrmonized well withfttheir ordinary# tastes and 
feelings. • * * 

The soil in general was dry and wholesome, and that paft which 
was given up t%the production of timber was generally the broken 
ground winch it woilthhaVe been difficult to reduce to form and 
shape by any effort of \ho ploughshare. No regularity had pre- 
vailed in the art of planting during those remote centpries when 
the seeds of the oaks and beeches that grew around Qastclneau were 
sown — if, indeed, the woods themselves were not remrolnts of the 
old primeval forests which once covered the whole face of the 
country — and thus the greatest picturesque beauty was to be found 
in the forest ground. The rest of the land, it is true, was very 
beautiful also; but often from the edges of the wood were to be- 1- 
seen bright glimpses of the open country, mingling with? the fringe 
of green trees that skirted the hills, and combining inanv sorts of 
natural beauty in one. The climate, too, fti that part of Trjmce, is 
peculiarly/ tine; and although so many rivers and springs appear in 
every direction, very little rain falls, and the heavy clouds that, 
sometimes gather round, float slowly past to higher regions, and 
pour their showers upon the topt of the distant mountains, thus 

becomes a land of gleams, where the sunshine and shadow seem 
constantly playing with each other, and running races over the 
green hill sides. 

Amongst such scenes were passed the years of Annette de St. 
Morin, from the time she was ten years of ?ae till the time she wra* 
eighteen; and, as I have stated before, thoste gleams, and woods, 
and hills, and valleys, and bright Streams, had no unimportant 
part, in her education. They lixed her tastes, and even in some • 
degree formed her character. » 

Few of the cliftteaux in the neighbourhood of that of Castelncau 
were inhabited. Many were in ruins ; and the tw® nearest houses, 
which dignifiea themselves with such a title, and V hie h were yet 
tenanted by something bettor than bats and owls, lay at the dis- 
tance of more than five miles from it and from each other. One of 
these was situated not far from the banks.of the Left, and was in 
©very respect very different from the chateau of Castelncau. It 
had been built by a marquis, in the latter part of the reign of 
Louis XIV . and had been embellished by his succfllssor under the 
regency. The genealogical tiqe of the family was said not to be 
one of the tallest in the forest, though the branches had become 
very numerous of late years ; nor were the *o^ts supposed to4$ 
very pure, at least no one hudfever clearly ascertained into what 
soil they shot. Ute chateau itself was exactly what might be ex- 
pected from tht? age in which it was buitt, and the person who 
4 it-e It was* all glass within and without. The windows were 
like* what are termed goggle eyes, much too largd, in short, for the 

• 
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fjiae of the place; There wertjalso a groat number too many for 
the small masses of masonry tnat supported them; and to make 
tUfrse masses look thcfmoro flimsy, ghe skilful artist had not con * 
tentecl himself till he had covered them with plaster panels and 
arabesques. Tall stone pinnacles flfcnd^ balls covered the tops of 
each of &e Jriers; a whole host of Cupids had been squandered 
upon different parts of .the stone-Work, and innumerable baskets 
of flowers iJWdcd the litCe god of love sometlrng to do. The 
house V as seated upon a raised platform, and every means were 
employed by-LTanifbld flights of shallow steps to weary the visitor 
in approaching the dwelling of the Jtfarquis de Cajfre. 

The interior resembled the outside id ornament and decoration. 
There was not q, panel without son* painfing upon it, not in the' 
best taste ip the world; and the ceilings and staircases were filled 
with Neptunes and A polios, Cupids and Vcnuses, Tritons and 
Nereides. * Manifold looking-glasses ornamented the walls, and the 
columns that supported the ceilings were fluted with blue glass. 
In the winter-time the house would have been intolerably cold; 
but it was only during about throe months in the very height of 
Summer that the marquis and the marquise, after having talked 
to everybody in Paris of their chateau on the Lot, came clown, 
withji select few of their acquaintances, to languish through the 
space'Ul lotted to a dull country life. 

The family of the marquis consisted of hlYnself and liidfwifo, one 
eon and one daughter. The latter was somewhat older than An- 
nette de St. Morin; handsome, too, and not without a certain de- 
gree of cleverness, but full of frivolity, conceit! and pretension. 
She had thus all the qualities requisite to attract the admiration 
of the youth of Paris; and people were beginning to marvel that 
Mademoiselle de Cajare, now approaching her twentieth year, had 
not formed some splendid alliance. However, things in general 
rrere managed in Paris at that time in a very different manner 
from the arrangemenfc/of the present day. The young lady had 
little or nothing to do in the affair but to submit, and all the other 
' particulars were arranged between her parents and the person to 
be coupled to herself for life, or, more often still, between them and 
his parents. This, indeed, was not always the* ease ; for there 
never yet was p time, either in France or any other country, in 
which love-matdnes were not occasionally made, as ik shown by the 
very distinction drawn in the language between the marriage 
cTamour and the marriage de convenavre . 

It may be' supposed, Jhen, that in the society in which Made- 
moiselle de Cajare moved, the marriage de convenance was much 
more customary than any other sort of alliance; and it began to 
be rumoured id the circles of Paris, that the marquis himself had 
not been so explicit in naming the dowrj 7 of his daughter as was 
desirable to the young gallants of t?ie capital. Yet he lived in the 
Highest and most nrc.ruse style; and his son, who was serving with 
the army on the Rhine, never fount) any want of means to gratify 
whatever whim or capiice might come into tk'e head of a spoilt 
child of fortune. t 

The marquis himself was everything that had been the pink* of, 
perfection some thirty years before. He was," consequently, sofue- 
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what out of date, according to th# manned of Ihc day ; and his* 
graces had a degree of stiffness which occasionally excited the 
merriment of the digagdt youtlf whi|^i filled file saloons of the idl- 
tropolis. The marquise was" what the people of her* owj^ tii*e 
called a sweet, interesting woraXn, as heartless as if jvaypossible 
to conceive, and of course as selfish. She had a certain sort -of 
comnUm sqnse, or, rather, I should sav, discernment about her, 
which made her perceive when she firs#sct put in life,%omc six or 
seven-and-twenty years before, tliafr as she had not enough ready 
wit to be piquante , she must assume the interestiiig'lfchd sentimen- 
tal; and this having become tier habitual style, she continued to 
languish and to sigh^and to* look tender and beseeching, till all her 
Charms began perceptibly to p£#*s away, and the necessity of giving 
ithem a little heightening became more and more apparent every 
day. She took the hint \*hicl# her looking-glass affifrd^d; super- 
induced additional portions of red or white, in various places, as 
the case required; arranged the eyebrows with the nicest care, 
and added a lock here and there amongst her hair, where “ time, 
who steals our years away,” had stolen her tresses too. 

Hucli was one of the chateaux in the neighbourhood pf Castel- 
ncau, and such was the family to which it belonged. There was 
another, however, at about the same distance, in a difler^pt^ ac- 
tion. It was situated in that higher, if not more mountainous dis- 
trict, about Fons and &t. Medard, and was as much the reverse of 
the chateau of Cajare in its site and appearance, as in the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants. In the jargou of the country it wa%ralled 
Castel Nogcnt, and the name or the gentleman who inhabited it 
was the Baron de Hogent. He was at this time an old man, but 
older, indeed, in appearance than in reality, for qare had had its 
hand upon him as well as time, llis hair was as white as snow, 
and his figure, which had once been tall and powerful, was now 
thin and somewhat bent. lie was fiftt, however, more than sixty* 
years of age; and his countenance^ thougli^worn and somewhat 
pale, bore a noble and lofty look ; but withal there was an expres- 
sion of melancholy, nay, of almost hopelessness, about it, which 
was permanent, mingling with every other expression, ev&i with 
a smile. 

The cluttoau jvas one of the old dwelling-housesJ)f the country, 
not of, so antique a date, indeed, as that of Castelneau, but still 
carrying its origin back for many centuries, and built upon the 
foundations of an older mansion, all record of the erection of which 
was lost in the lapse of time. It was noU nearly so large as the 
clfatcau of Castelneau, and, indeed, never had been, but still it was 
a large building, and would have afforded amide accojpinudation for 
a numerous family and a splendid train. By such, however, it was 
not tenanted; for the baron himself had seen his wife, whom he 
had wedded from pure affection, and had never ceased to love, 
wither away ere she had been his more thanV^ur years, leaving** 
him not exactly alone, for lie had one son, but solitary in heart, 
and depressed by Manifold misforfiincs. The train of the baron, 
too, was very small; for his father had nusdc great sacrifices for 
his kmgtaul for his country,* aud had, of course, piet with neither 
reward nor remuneration. The baron, also, had Buffered severe 
✓ 
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tosses of property frofh accid^ital causes; and the chateau, not 
being half filled, was felling in some parts into decay. 

‘“The scenery round it was^veryb beautiful, full of woods, and 
rocksj^nd streams; and, in a part .\vhich had been formerly re- 
served as. a hunting-park for the ‘chateau itself; rose one of the 
heads of tnc small river Cere, rushing at once from a deep basin in 
the rock, in'U jet ol‘ nearly four feet* in diameter. o 

The Abbfi-de Castejneate, ad soon as he assumed the title of 
count, and took possession of the castles and estates, was imme- 
diately Visited; iri great state, by all tlio gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, with the exception of the Bartfh de Nugent. fVYith grave and 
deliberate slowness lie returned those visits^ afibrding no great 
encouragement, 1 ^either by his word* or manner, to any attempt at 
intimacy, .lie waited for some time for the baron’s call; but a k c 
that nobleman did not appear, he proceeded in his old post-chaise, 
drawn by the two mules, for which he retained an unwavering re- 
gard, to visit his solitary neighbour. The baron received him 
without any appearance of discomfort or surprise, but also with- 
out any show of pleasure. 

“Monsieur de Nogent,” said the count, “we of Castelneau, and 
you of Nogent, have been friends for two hundred years, and per- 
Jiaps^on^r: 1 see not why it should n*»t be so still.” 

“There is but one reason, count,” replied the baron — “the house 
of Castelneau is rich, the house of Nogent' is poor, and ‘they meet 
not upon the same terms as in other days.” 

“ If niches could make any difference in regard, sir,” replied the 
count, “friendship would be a thiVig not worth the trouble of com- 
ing two leagues from Castelneau to seek. I have shown you that 
1 value it more highly than you seem to do: if you do not really 
hold it lightly, you will come to Castelneau in return.” 

The baron smiled faintly. “Ido not hold it lightly, indeed,” lie 
'TCplied ; “and since sm-h arc y6ur feelings, Monsieur de Castelneau, 
I will, of course, retifrn your^visit, with pleasure. But 1 have so 
long avoided all society, from causes too painful for me to enter into, 
that I leor you will find but a dull and cheerless neighbour, though 
not from estimating friendship at a low rate, nor undervaluing high 
abilities when I meet with them.” 

Some larthef conversation took place, and the % count inquired 
after the baron’s son, whom he remembered a beautiful boy. some 
ten or twelve years before. * 

“He is now,” replied the baron, “one of the king’s pages, and I 
hope, ere another year be over, to hear that he is serving his 
country in the field.” 

The count .wished the young gentleman success; and after re- 
maining a reasonable time, in order to suffer all strangeness to 
wear otfj he took his leave, and returned to the chateau of Castel- 
neau. His visit called forth another immediately, from the boron, 
spoke and acte<5 with less reserve than he had previously done, 
and mentioned his intention of pitxieeding very soon to Paris, in 
order to see his son equipped ftfi* the army. lr 

Not long after, the "Count de Castelneau preceded to the t|p wn 
of Cahors, for sqme time, to settle various matters of business. con- 
nected with the inheritance which had just fallen to him. He took 
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Annette with him; and on their return, he found that the Baron do 
Nogcnt and his son had .called during their alienee. He returned 
the visit without a moment’s losrof time ; but he found the old noble- 
man now alone, bis son liavmgtfetumed to Paris in orderfcf jo& 
the army. • » w * 

Prom that time forth, the years slipped by without any incideht 
of importance chequering the intercoiuxe Between th«J Baron de 
Nogcnt and the Count de Castelneau. They met, some nines twice, 
sometimes three times in the course* of each year, buf u not tjftener; 
and towards the latter end of the eighteen years of which we have 
lately been speaft ing, when the uarpn visited the chateau of Castel- 
ljeau, his eyes woufc “frequently rest for a moment upon the 
beautiful countenance of Annttte de St Morin, fath a look of 
thoughtful inquiry, as if something puzzled him, and his mind 
busily to work. * ** \ 


CHAPTER XL 

As each human heart is a world in itself, and we have in this book 
more than one heart to deal with, it would take^i whole •constella- 
tion of such books to describe with any degree of minuteness and 
precision all the different points and particulars of the chMfctert 
we haw* had under review, and the changes which took place 
therein in the space of the* eighteen years so frequently referred to, 
AVe have done our best, however, in a short space, to give some 
idea of the characters of the Co%nt of Castelneau and Ins adopted 
child, Annette de St. Morin, together with a general view of the 
circumstances which surrounded them; and however imperfectly 
all this may have been accomplished, it is time that we should pro- 
ceed to make the personages spwik and act for themselves. 

We have told the generous read c£ who is quite willing to believe m 
that everything we do tell him is true, th. during the three or 
four hours in the middle of the day which the Count de Castelneau 
thought lit to spend alone in solitary thought, Mademoiselle de St. , 
Morin would wander forth through the bright scenery in the^icigh- 
bourhood. During these excursions she was sometimes on horse- 
back, followed by numerous attendants; for although the count was 
so simple m all«his own liahit% he never suffered her to want any 
of the* outward appearances of rank and high station, but often on 
foot, and then generally unaccompanied. She was fond of indulging 
her own thoughts; and, though sometimes the sunny side of the 
b^pezy hill would fill her with high spirits, find tempt her to gallop 
her fleet Limousin jennet for many a mile over the broken turf, 
yet, towards eighteen years of age, she generally ret* rued ere long 
to the more thoughtful mood, and wiled away the hours with fancies 
of her own. It may be asked, what were those fancies? 1 cannot 
tell: nor could she herself have told. All the ^nall particulars that 
she knew of the world, and of nature, and of hef^wn heart, dancShT 
in the light of a Jiappy mind,*lil^ motes in a ray of sunshine. 
Each glittered as it passed through tlic beam, disappeared, and was 
forgotten ; but others still ^lcceeded, and all 'derived brilliance from 
the cheerful ray through wlncll they floated, so l«ng as they were 
within its influence. , 
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There might be, at those tmaes, within that young bosom the 
vpsh to be beloved f by some kindred •spirit, filled with bright 
thoughts and high aspiration likS|her own. Such things might 
tftell ir>d nkturally be in her heart^jfoV it ha<l been a principle of 
him wm, had taught her all which she knew, to set her the exam- 
ple of that truth which he require^ from her, and to deceive her in 
nothing* lie strove, to the very best of his povjer, to give to all 
thingg thciV right estimate; and he sought not 'in any degree to 
concea^ from her that love wa$ before her as an inevitable part of 
her destiny { a ihing that was to form an epoch in her existence, 
though not to absorb within itself the thoughts arift feelings of her 
life. He guarded her mind from dwelling rpoh that idea, it is true, 
by supplying hfer with plenty of otlter matter for thought; but still 
youth, and^ nature, and all those sweet and bright, but vague and 
shadowy, .'hojtes, which form the atmosphere of love, might well 
have place within her breast. 

She was thus one day w andering on, at the distance of a few 
miles from the chateau of Castelneau, when feeling somewhat wear y 
with the warmth of a bright day in the end of May, she sat down 
to rest oma cushion of green moss that rose round the silvery roots 
of a tall beech tree in the woods. At the distance of perhaps 
twen 4 -^ .yards from where she sat was & small, narrow, sandy road, 
leading through the woods from Maridal to Figeac ; * and, flowing 
along, on the other side of the road, was a bright dear stream, which 
a few miles farther on plunged into the Lot. The beech tree was 
one of' peculiar beauty, witli longstanding arms drooping over the 
ground below, as if to canopy that mossy cushion from the sun; 
and, up behind again, sloped far away the green bank, studded here 
and there with old trees casting deep shadows round them, but 
leaving bright gleams of sunshine upon the more open expanse of 
forest turf. On the right, about twenty yards from the spot where 
"'Annette sat, and at t\te same' ’distance from the road, was an old 
Gothic cross witli a Latin inscription upon it, and at its foot ap- 
% peared a fountain in a stone basin, richly ornamented by some hand 
which had long been dust. 

I have dwelt on the description of this scene for many reasons, 
but for none moTe than because in it occurred more than one event 
affecting the happiness of Annette de St. Morin. Thus often does 
it happen in the strange mysterious existence of man, that certain 
spots seem to have a lute attached to them, sometimes as the scenes 
of those greater events that affect nations and worlds, sometimes 
only as the places whe*e occurrences, marking the particular des- 
tiny of individuals, happen from time to time. How many a field 
of battle has ^cn various contending armies pass over them at far 
remote periods 1 how many houses and palaces contain within them 
the record of many a great and tewible event! How often does it 
^hap pen to us individually, that on the same spot, whore the course 
y^our existence hm once been changed by some of the great mark- 
ing occurrences of life, we hav^&gfcn and agaig met with change 
of fortune for good or for evil! 

Annette de St. Morifi sat there and Raised; and if anything at 
that time in the whole expanse of her'sunnymind could' near* thd 
name of gloom, we might say that she was more melancholy tjhatt 
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usual. The subject of her thought* was serious. As she looked 
at the bright stream that flowed by her, it presented to her mind, 
as the ripplinp course of a rivejfias qpturally aone to almost every- 
one when gazing on it intently* an image of human life*, and thf 
bright waters, as they flowed "by her, seemed to carry Am her 
thouglits into the future. What was to be her own fffte and des- 
tiny? flhe asjjced herself; where \he dark and unseen *Hul of that 
existence, which low passed as brighter aqd pcacofiAly as the 
sparkling waters before her eyes? Then again her mind tifrned 
to the past; and like one gazing up towards the top 01*11 mountain, 
she could trace teep by sfcep # tht way back towards infancy, where 
gradually all minute objyitsVcrc blended together, and the eyes 
of memory rested at last upor^a faint blue point scarcely distin- 
guishable from the sky. 

As she was thus thinking, plrhaps asking her owir heart who 
wore her parents, what her faith by birth, and what her tyre vious 
history, the noise of wheels, and the voice of a driver encouraging 
liis horses, were hoard at some little distance in the wood. Those 
sounds roused Annette from her reverie, but did not in any degree 
scare or alarm her. All was so peaceful in the country round; 
violence and wrong were so seldom heard of in Chat district, that 
she entertained no apprehension of any kind, and only drawing the 
veil which was over her head, somewhat more closely rounu her 
face, she sat still while flie carriage came slowly forward, watching 
it with some degree of interest as it approached. 

It was a plain b^t handsome vehicle, according to the fosltypn of 
that day, with tall flat sides and t moulding at the top; and it was 
drawn, as was then customary, by four horses, driven by one 
coachman; hut what was somewhat strange for a vehicle of that 
kind, no lackey appeared, either beside the driver or at the back 
of the carriage. 'Hie sandiness of the road seemed the cause of 
the slowness of its progression, for *the vehicle was weighty, and m 
the wheels sunk deep in the soft ground. The horses, however, 
were strong, and appeared quite able to draw it to the firmer road 
which lay about a mile farther on; but just as the carriage was * 
passing the spot where Annette sat, a gentleman put his head out 
of the window, and bade the coachman stop and let the horses rest 
awhile. 9 • 

The.driver immediately obeyed, and dismounted "from his box; 
and the gentleman who had spoken opened the door of the carriage 
and got out. Had he been a young man, or a man of ua) aspect, 
Annette (le St. Morin might have felt inclined to ri& and wend 
her way homeward ; but such was not at a\\ the ease, and she re- 
mained quietly seated where she was, thinking that in a minute 
or two the vehicle would move on. * 

The gentleman who had descended from the carriage seemed to 
be between forty and fifty years of age, but nearer to the latter 
than the former period : he wfi^s tail, well pro^fU^ioned and graefe* 
fill, hut his hair, which had one* been very dark, was thickly min- 
gled with grey. *His countenance was good, and not gloomy, 
though thoughtful; and dress, which was black, was of the 
best .materials, and made in'llie best fashion. A^s soon as he had 
let his foot to the ground, he offered his hand to a lady who was 
/ • • 
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( within, and who likewise descended from the vehicle. She was 
considerably younflfr than himself, 'apparently about five or six 
. &nd thirty years of age ; and| as lunette’s eyes tested upon her, 
She thought that she had never Jjpheld a more interesting being. 
She w^s still very beautiful, though the first graces of youth were 
past; and there was an expression of sadness on her countenance, 
which, tht ugh it could not exactly be said to harpaonile with 
the style 6* her features, Vas perhaps the more touching from ap- 
pearing on a face well calculated to express gay and joyous light- 
ness of lieaf u * 

The lady spoke a few words to tt ie gentleman Reside her, which 
Annette did not hear, and the eyes of frotk fixed for a moment 
upon Mademoiselle do St. Morin. |As they saw, however, that she 
averted tar face, and made a movement, as if to rise and depart, 
they botjjrfeaaied towards the fountain' and the cross, and the lady 
knelt before the latter, and appeared to repeat a prayer. The gen- 
tleman had turned round twice to look at Annette; and in the 
meantime a second lady, extremely well dressed, but by no means 
bearing the distinguished air of the other, had come forth from the 
carriage l(P and was gazing likewise at the fair girl who was seated 
on the bank. # 

XMs-{louble scrutiny yomewhat discomposed Mademoiselle de St. 
Moran, and she now rose for the purpose of returning to the cha- 
teau; but at that moment the gentleman approached her with 
rapid steps, and bowing low, with an uncovered head, he said, “I 
beg q , thousand pardons for interrupting you, bgt allow me to ask, 
if, in passing along this road, we no not go very near to the fine old 
chateau of Castelneau?” 

There was something so respectful and courteous in the gentle- 
man's tone, that, if Annette had felt anything like annoyance at 
being gazed at, it passed away immediately, and she replied with 

smile, “ You go dirpctly before the gates on the way to Figeae. 
In fact, you can go no other yay.” 

“Can you tell me,” continued the gentleman, looking back to 
the lady, who hnd now finished her prayer, and was approach- 
ing, <# Oan you tell me if strangers may be permitted to see the 
interior of it without disturbing the family, which I believe is 
numerous?” < , 

“Nay, you "arc mistaken,” answered Annette; “the family is 
anything but numerous, consisting only of the count and Made- 
moiselle dc St. Morin.” 

“Mademoiselle de St. Morin,” said the gentleman again, “is, I 
think ” 

“ A ward of the Count de Castelneau,” replied Annette; “but I 
must not let you go on farther,” she added; “I am Annette de St. 
Morin.” . « 

The lady who had been kneeling before the cross, during the lat- 
*4«4er part of this dialogue, had come close to the speakers; and 
Annette, though looking principally towards the person who ad- 
dressed her, had remarked a strange degree of agitation in his female 
companion. She was* not a little surprised and ponfounded, how- 
ever, when at tlje words she had last 'spoken, the lady, giving way 
to some internal emotion, which seemed suddenly to overpower «U 
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her efforts to resist it— cast herself upon Annette’s neck, and kiss- 1 
ing her again and again, mingling her caresseawith many tears, in 
which joy and sexto w had Dotktvideftly a paSt. 

In vain the* gentleman who* accompanied her laid his hand upo^ 
her arm, saying, “Retoember a on, remember!”* and the otha^lady 
coming up, exclaimed, "'Have a care, dear madam, hjtve a care 
Thela(fy’i» emotions were evidently not to be restrained ; and she wept 
upon Annette’s bciom, sobbing as if her hfart would break, and from 
time to time pressing her lips upon her cheek and upon her brow. 
Then again she would dash the drops from her eyes^and faze in 
the young lady’asface, and the* would burst into tears, and lean 
her head upon her stamper! On her part, as may well be sup- 
posed, Annette was agitated as*well as surprised. .She knew not, 
she could not divine what wasithc cause of the emotion that she 
beheld ; but yet there was somAhing in that lady’s lqo*,. t and tone, 
and manner, which wakened strange feelings in her heart* feelings 
of tenderness, and interest, and affection, which she could not 
account for; and being greatly moved, all she could say was, 
“What is it? Pray tell me, what is it? What is the meaning of 
all this?” 

Nobody answered her for some time; while th<? gentleman whis- 
pered a few words from time to time to the lady who was t hus 
strangely agitated, and endeavoured gently to draw htWfway. 
At length, however, hetaid, in reply to Annette’s repeated ques- 
tion, “You are very like this lady’s daughter, mademoiselle, whose 
name was Annctt^ also; so that the sight of you, and the so^iid of 
that name, have troubled her a little. She seems to forget lor the 
time that you are not the young lady she lost. She will be better 
in a moment or two, and then will be sorry for having agitated 
you.” 

Annette looked at the lady’s dress, and though that of the gen- 
tleman might certainly pass for mowning, his fair companion was 
habited in all the bright and delicate colours which were then 
fashionable in the Parisian world, lliere was not much time, how- 
ever, lbv observation, for the lady now seemed to recover herself; 
and gazing upon Annette with a look of sad but deep interest, she 
said, in a tone of greater composure, “I beg your pardon, young 
lady; I fear I l^ve agitated you. You look like o*e that is very 
happy, and I pray to God tliat*you may never know* unhappiness.” 

“lam very happy,” replied Annette, “and I can scarcely foresee 
anything that should make me unhappy, for 1 have the kindest and 
best, of guardians, who leaves nothing undone to insuri? my present 
and my future happiness.” 

“Is he kind to you?” exclaimed the lady eagerly; “is he kind 
to you? Then may God of heaven bless him! may heaven bless," 
she added, more composedly, “eyery qne who is kind to those who 
are placed under theii charge!” 

As she thus spoke, the gentleman again whkp^red something tp .. 
her, and seemed to urge her ^igorly, for she replied, at length, 
“Well, well, 1 wilfcome; but renumiber, it is but a moment out of 
a life ;” and again turning to* Annette, she addgd, “Forgive me, sweet 
girl, .if Hmvc frightened and agitated you: wc shall meet again, 

I trust, some time, even in this world, so pray remember me.” 
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“I will, indeed, dear lady, 1 replied Annette; “but by what name 
can I remember yo(i? ,T 

>i» The gentleman held up hia fin^t to her, as if °to beg her to ask 
't&o questions ; and the lady, afterdating in her face earnestly, once 
monn^obraced her, kissing her cheek again and again. Then turn- 
ing away with bitter tears, she re-entered the carriage, merely mur- 
muring the words “Adieu! adieu!” The oth(jr lady then kissed 
Annette*^ cheek likewise, saying, in a low tone, “You may some 
day kpow more and the gentleman, returning from the side of the 
carriage, hade her adieu respectfully ere he withdrew. 

When he liad handed in the las^ofrthe two lofttics, Annette was 
not a little surprised to hear him turn tcx^hl- coachman and say, as 
if he were thoroughly acquainted* with every step of the country 
round, “As soon as you have passed the castle gates, take the 
second bi'oacbroad to the left, and go oft as fast as you can till you 
reach the town of Maur.” 

Thus saying, he sprang into the vehicle, shut the door behind 
him, and the coachman driving on, the whole party were soon out 
of sight. Annette walked slowly back to the chateau, to tell the 
Count o£ Castelricau what had occurred; but, to her surprise, she 
found that, contrary to his usual habits, he had gone out on horse- 
back.^#. the middle of the day, and°had not even said when lie 
would return. 


CHAPTER XII. 

k *' 

It was many hours before the count returned to the chateau : when 
he did so, he entered the room where Annette was sitting, with his 
usual calm and sedate step, and with a brow on which it was 
scarcely possible to perceive that there was any emotion, cither 
angry, sorrowful, or joyous. As much as he ever smiled, he smiled 
"on greeting the chilli of his Adoption ; but as soon as he had seated 
himself, he despatched the servant who threw open the door of the 
saloon fer him, to summon the porter of the great gates to his 
presence. The count had passed the man as he entered ; and the 
sumnlons seemed to him so strange, and was so unusual, that 
though his master was kind and placable, he turned somewhat pale 
at the tliouglif of having excited his anger. •. 

“Who has been here since I went out, Victor?” said the* count, 
in a mild tone, as soon as he appealed. 

“£fo onc\ my lord,” replied the porter; “not a soul has passed 
the gates but mademoiselle, and the boy from the fish-ponds with 
BOme fine carp.” 

“Indeed,” Replied the count; “bethink yourself, Victor; for I wish 
you to be very accurate.” 

The man still remained firm in the same story, however, and 
the count then asked if the boy from the fish-ponds had gone back 
■•again. r 

“Oh! yes, directly, my lord,” replied the porter. “When he hod 
passed the gates and crossed 'the court, he took the fish to the 
wicket at the buttery - door, where FpWris, the cook’s man, took 
them from him, and he came back directly.”* * 

The count mused for a moment or two, and then . inquired, 

# 
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"Have you remarked any one f)ass ly the gates of the chateau? I 
saw the fresh marks of carriage-wheels as I <|une along the rondJV 
“There was a# carriage,* my ltrd, afoout three hours ago/’ repliSlw 
the porter, “With three brown horses and a gijey one.” • ^ * 

“Wliat were the colours of tne liveries?” said the counter 
“Hicre were no liveries at* all, monseigneur,” replied the porter. 
“The toachman had a grey coat on, and a club wig as ifiick as my 
arm; but tlferc wms not a single lacqucjr witty the coaclf” # 

In answer to some further questions from Ills master, Je pro- 
ceeded to say that the vehicle had driven past as Fast as possible, 
without pausing for a moment, seven to let the party w hick it con- 
tained take a view of^ihe caStlc, which was a 'liigh misdemeanour 
in the porter’s eyes: the* chatemi of Castelnoau, being, in liis esti- 
mation, the very finest edifice tint the skill and ingenuity of man 
ever succeeded in raising from the earth. The information, how- 
ever, seemed to satisfy the count, who nodded his head, fearing — 
“That will do;” and the porter, well contented with the event of 
liis interrogation, retired from the presence of his lord. 

Annette had longed to speak, and detail all she knew of tlio 
people in the carriage ; but natural courtesy had prevented her 
from interrupting the count till lie had done, amf then, before she 
could speak, he turned to her, saying, “Something very jjipngo 
lias occurred to me to-day, Annette.” m 

“And to me, also,” Bite replied, with a smile; “but I interrupt 
you, my dear father. What were you saying?” 

“Merely,” lie answered, “that something very strange ha» oc- 
curred, which, unless it be explained hereafter, I suppose 1 must 
look upon as the silliest of all idle jests. I received a 1< ttci almost 
immediately after you left me yesterdayf cffiling me to Figeac upon 
important business. The matter to be treated of — tunnel), the 
purchase of the neighbouring estate of Merle — was distinctly men- 
tioned. My own lawyer and notaiy^i was told, would both meet 
me at the inn; and, in fact, there waano roofti to suspect that I 
was deceived. I therefore set out as the letter requested me, but 
found nobody waiting, and no sign of preparation for my coining. 
This struck me as strange; but after waiting half an hour, lest men 
should say I am impatient, 1 sent for the notary, who li\cs in the 
town, you know, and then found that he had not the^ljghiest ac- 
quaintance with fhe matter. Tile lawyer wa9 then sent lor. and as 
he lives 'as fur off as Lavignac, I was detained long before he came. 
When lie did at length appear, I found lie was as ignoiyut of the 
whole transaction as the notary, and, mounting my lior^c. I rode 
bach hither as fast as possible. But say, my dear child, what is 
this strange thing that has happened to you, which yoi^thus speak 
of? You have not been robbed, 1 trust, my Annette i For one 
can surely walk forth in peace oi^tho banks of the Sullc, if any- 
where.” 

“Oh! no,” replied Annette, “nothing of thaf kind, but some- 
thing, if not as unpleasant, at leas^ae unusual;” and she proceeded 
to relate all that had*occurred to her.® If she softened anything, it 
was not intentionally, and ^ the count obtained a very accurate 
knowledge ^f all that had take n pjuce. * 

As fie listened, his countenance for once was moved; and An- 
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nette coaid see much agitation in kis look; more, indeed, than she 
had ever seen upon (hie face before; -Ere she had done, the count 
t&iad started up from his seat; andejpegan pacing cap and down the 
rooixkv Annette wa$f astonished and* alarmed to see*such emotion 
in one^jio Qalm; and rising also, she approached and twined her 
beautiful arms round her father by adoption, saying in an anxious 
tone, “I fibor that my story has grieved you: I hope 1 have not done 
wrong.” v , ' * * 

“Fy from it, my dear child,” replied the count; “you could but 
act as you ciid r act; but still, there may be many matters in the 
tale that may and that do grievef me. You knpw, Annette, that 
you arc not my child; you know, howe^r^ that you are as much 
the child of my love as if you were one of my own offspring, and 
you can^uess how terrible it wou ? d be for me to lose you.” 

“Oh, but that will never be!" Cried Annette; “you do not think 
that anybody could persuade me to leave you?” 

The abbe looked in her face and smiled. lie smiled, partly be- 
cause the assurance gave him pleasure, and yet, strange to say, it 
was partly because he knew how vain such an assurance was. lie 
did not deceive himself ; he knew the time might come, and proba- 
bly would come, when even deeper and stronger affections than 
tho£3*4‘ v hich bound Annette to him .would take possession of her 
heart, and when, without loving him less, she would love another 
more, and of course follow the strongest' attachment. lie smiled, 
however, kindly ; and as he gazed in that lovely face for a moment, 
sensations, regrets, visions, if they may be so called, crossed his 
mind, from which he instantly fumed away his thoughts. In that 
brief space of time, however, the tempting spirit which ever lies at 
the bottom of the human heart, seized the moment of tenderness to 
whisper, that he might have been very i ippy with Annette, not as 
the child of his adoption, but as the brine of his heart, if years and 
circumstances had nermitttxi such a thing to be possible. It is a 
' peculiar characteristic of alj. the suggestions of the dark and subtle 
enemy of God and man, that each word which the heart is weak 
enough to receive is written in characters of flame that can never 
be erased, but wliich still remain clear and distinct whenever the 
mind rests upon them ; till line after line is added thereunto by the 
perseveri^jg^iend, and the temptation becomes overpowering and 
complete. This was the first tirfie that such a ’thought had ever 
crossed the count’s mind, and he. instantly turned away’ his eyes 
from it a§. if it were on absolute profanation. He almost scorned 
himself to have admitted the very idea of it into his mind ; yet it 
had an effect upon him, but that effect was, for the time at least, 
noble, and high, and pure. From that day forth he became some- 
what less familiar with his adopted child. lie would kiss her brow 
and cheek when they met or when they parted, but he touched not 
her lips ; he held her not to his bosom, as he had been accustomed 
to do; he felt If it would be unholy so to do, after that thought 
had once entered into his heart: and though it was a painful pu- 
nishment for one involuntary idea, yet he recorded it as a penance, 
and endured it with firmness. But did mote, as we shall soon 
see when I return to the course of the story/ which thave some- 
what outrun already* 
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It very rarely happens, indeed, that a aonversation of great 
interest proceeds to its close wmiout interrupnon. There seetns^^ 
fiitality in it* and every one .must have felt how trifles qf the moi Jr 
unimportant kind, how importunate babbled and frivohu# cox- 
combs, arc constantly permitted, or sent by fate, to bsdhknn upon 
those gonferences on which hangs the woa\ or woe of*our whole 
existence. The conversation between till Count de Casfclneau and 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin liadjust reached the point at which we 
stopped in detailing it, when, from the window of .the saldbn, the 
count beheld a carriage with jix beautiful horses, together with 
manifold lacque^fe on horseback and on foot, enter the gates which 
had been thrown open w admit them, and pass onward across the 
court to the principal door of tig. 1 chateau. 

His countenance resume^ alllts calmness in a moment. “This 
is the family of Cajare, Annette,” he said. “I heard they had 
arrived when I was at Figeac ; but I dreamed not they would have 
made us a visit to-day, and could well have spared ft. We must 
do the best to entertain them, however ; fur courtesy is a duty, my 
dear child, even to those we do not like or esteem.” 

“Oil! I dislike Madame de Cajare very much/* said Aftnette. 

“ And I her husband as much,” replied the abbe. 

Speeches like these but too often precede^ in the false anuflWKIow- 
liearted world in which ,wc live, the entrance of visitors who are 
received with the most marked and flattering attention, with bright 
smiles and professions of delight. Such, however, was not the 
case with the Count de Caslelnca.it and Annette de St. Morin. 1 ” The 
first advanced to meet his guests with slow and stately politeness, 
inquired after the health of the marquis ajid marchioness, trusted 
they had been well since he had seen them, now a period of two 
years, and hoped that they had greatly enjoyed the pleasures of 
Paris, but did not even express plea^ye at seeing them. 

( “Ah, Monsieur de Castelneau,” said the lady, in a languid tone, 

11 you know that these dreadful vapotfrs from which I suffer, never 
leave much happiness. If there be any thing that 1 can hope form 
life, it is but to pass the rest of my days in a gentle mclantholy, 
without being assailed by any deep grief or great misfortune. Ah! 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin, how charming you &re!»l declare you 
become more lonely every day.# Why, during the laBWfew months 
what a •change and improvement have taken place in your beauty!” 

Annette coloured slightly, ana replied courteously, but still coldly. 
The marchioness, however, who was always quite satisfiecfwitb every 
thiug she did herself, perceived in Annette’s manner but that 
graceful indifference which is always cultivated in courts and great 
cities by those persons who, having nothing in heart or mind to 
distinguish them, are forced to make the most of those accidental 
circumstances of rank and forturifc which they cither really possess 
or assume. Such, indeed, was the combi nation*ofgraces of person 
and demeanour, with a chilling coldness which cfluld not be con- 
cealed, in Annette’* reception of*tnp Marchioness de Cajare, that 
the latter lady marvelled in .her own heart, aqd asked herself where 
that country girl could have acquired such a distinguished air and 
manner. • * ^ * * 

Whjje.^he two ladies had thus been converging, Monsieur de 
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Castclneau hod been engaged in plying some attention to theraar- 
quis; and he now ^turned round. 'saying to Armette, “My dear 
^child, we are to be honoured witli^he company "of Monsieur and 
'Madame de Cajare to-night: they twill do us the honour of supping 
■with w, afc'l sleeping at the chateau, You had better, therefore, 
ihmmon good Donninc, and give prders that apartments imme- 
diately prepared for our distinguished guests.” , 

Madame de Cajare and Monsieur de Cajare made a thousand 
formal apologies ; declared that Mademoiselle de St. Morin would 
think them the most rude and unceremonious people in the world; 
but explained that? they were on flieir way to ]?ay a visit to the 
small town of Tons, and that one of tlieir^olkes having cast a shoe, 
and detained them till that late lpur, Madame do Qijarc was far 
too timid to pass througli the woir.s in^the growing obscurity winch 
was now fastTfalling over the world. % . 

This statement might be true, or it might not, but the Count de 
C&stelncau certainly did not believe it. However, old Donninc, 
having been summoned to Annette’s aid, now apj>eared in a gown 
of rich silk brocade, attired with infinitely more smartness than her 
mistress 1 , though withal in garments well suited to her age: and 
Annette, having spoken a word or two to her faithful old attendant, 
quite, **the room with her for a momfent, to insure that everything 
should be done to make their unexpected^guests comfortable. 

As soon as the young lady and the good old nurse were gone, 
Madame de Cajare exclaimed, “What a charming creature!” and 
theHsount, with a certain spice of malice, whick remained from his 
former habits, notwithstanding all his efforts, chose to misunder- 
stand, and ‘applied the words of the marchioness to the good old 
Donnine. 

“A very charming creature, indeed,” he replied, in a grave and 
somewhat solemn tone: “she was first my ward’s nurse, and has 
.since been raised tq the digAfty of ffouvemante of the chateau.” 

The marchioness explained, and the count bowed, but gave no far- 
ther encouragement to the praises of Annette. The evening passed 
by, vpon the whole, cheerfully : the marquis himself, if he could 
not bo called either a gay, a witty, or a sensible man, being over- 
loaded with the phrases and the common-places of the world and 
the times, JfcHrc was no subject on earth with regard to which lie 
could not say something ; and being neither diffident of his own 
powers nor slow in delivering liis Awn opinions, he himself supplied 
conversation wherever he went. He neither required nor accepted 
pauch assistance, very often answering his own questions as soon 
as they were asked; and the count found it very easy to enter- 
tain a person who was thus willing to play two hands in a game of 
chit-chat with himself. The marquis tried hard, in the course of 
the evening, to induce his host' to play with him; for gambling, 
was at that time a disease in the city of Paris, with which Mon- 
sieur de Cajare? was very much afflicted. The count, however, re- 
mained firm, and declined, saying, with one of his doubtful smiles, 
that he had left off . gaming when fye quitted the church. The 
want of that sort of 'entertainment might have made the evening 
seem somewhat long to the guests Of the chateau de ‘"astelneau, 
v had not the marchioness, who perhaps might have some suspicion 
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that her husband wished for a private conversation with his enter- 
tainer, retired toner apartfoen1jfdmo|t immediately after supper^ 
accompanied by Mademoiselle de St. Morin, to do tho honoured 
of the house. ‘ ^ / 

No sooner was she gone tlijan Monsieur de Cajare Ihid regular 
siege tenthe mind of the count! seeking to duaw from hiA, by one 
means or another, nome account of Annate and her prospects in 
life. lie began by accounting for the.absence # of his daughter, Vho 
would be so delighted, he assured the count, to cuKivate tile ac- 
quaintance of Mademoiselle dc £t. Morin, by stating that she had 
remained at the enateqp of Cftjare in order to receive her brother, 
the baron, who was expected every hour from Haris. He then pro- 
ceeded once more to comment tipon Annette’s beauty; but the 
count listened in silence, witliout'even replying by a look. 

At length the marquis ventured upon a bold stroke, and ex- 
claimed, as if he had known well the person of whom he was 
speaking, “Ah, poor Monsieur de St. Morin! he was in very bad 
circumstances, I fear, when he died.” 

“Annette’s father was not rich,” replied the count. 

“I feared so, I feared so,” said the marquis. “Bb was an excel- 
lent man.” , 

“A very good man, indeed,” replied thc # count, with tiresome 
cynical smile. • 

“I fear he has not left her very well provided for,” said the 
marquis. x0 

Monsieur de Casfelncau had a*very great inclination not to 
answer at all, as he saw clearly through the views and purposes 
with which these suppositions were put "forward. The evil spirit 
did not lose the opportunity, arid instantly suggested the question, 
“Shall 1 promote by any means, even by a word, the estrangement 
and the separation from myself, of & being who has been for 
eighteen years the sunshine of my home and th? light of my eyes? 
Shall I aid in uniting her to another By those tender ties which 
can never bind her to me ?” Hut then the better spirit resumed 
its sway in a moment, and lie said to himself, “Why should I Itay 
it? Why should I retard it even by a minute? Would I deprive 
her of all tho.se blessings that I myself have never known: home, 
and happiness, ancf sweet domestic love? Would I thiMi’epay her 
for liavirfg given comfort and consolation, ay, and almost even 
cheerfulness, to a wrung and sorrowful heart during eighteen 
years ? No, no ! Though, if this man’s son be like the father, she 
is no bride for him, yet I may as well make it known to the greedy 
and covetous world, that she is not the dowerless creature that 
people suppose.” * 

Thought, which, like the fairy, compasses the round earth, “era 
the leviathan can swim a league, ”^iad been as rapid as usual in 
conveying all these ideas through the mind of tke|jpunt; so that 
the marquis remarked nothing further than one or those slight 
pauses which often pwcoded the r3frl> of Monsieur de Castelneau 
to anything that was said. ■ , # 

“I really not know,” replied tjhe count, at length, “what you 
consider not well provided for, Monsieur de Cajare. A gentleman 
of youn dreat^ wealth and importance may. consider Annette's for- 
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tune a mere trifle; kut her dower^ll amount, least, to sixty 

t ousand livres per annum, perhaga to more; an&that will always 
able her, as a single woman, to lLrfe.in comfort, ever* if she should 
notified” f * 

.“Ohrbufr she will marry to a eeitainty, monsieur,” exclaimed 
Monsieur *le Marquis de Cajare, whoafe eyes sparkled with eaaerness 
to secure <->he prize for life son: “I :am sure yen could make an 
advantageous match fbr her a{ any, tune you thought lit to seek it.'* 

*• I Shall in no degree seek it, Monsieur do Cajare/* replied the 
count, quickly, in order to prevent the other from saying more at i 
that moment. “ Y?/u know I was some time ago \n the ncighbour- 
ing country of England. They are a strfinge, mad -headed people, 
as you are well aware. Torn to ^pieces by sects and factions in 
policy and religion, yet amongst* other odd notions, they have a 
belief, not universal, but very general amongst them, that a woman 
has something to do with her own marriage, and that it is conse- 
quently better to consult her inclinations. This I believe to be the 
reason why, in England, one man’s wile is not always another man’s 
mispress, as in France.* I liked the system so much, that I long 
ago determined Mademoiselle de St. Morin should marry whom she 
liked, aud nobody but whom she liked; reserving to myself, as her 
guafMn, the right of Refusing her to any one whose -morals, tem- 
per, or habits were certain to mukc her vnhappy: — but you seem 
tired, Monsieur de Cajare, and would, I am sure, wish to retire. 
Allow me to show you the way. Jean! Pierre! Math it* u! here, 
bring lights. Lights for MonsieUir lo Marquis d£ Cajare and then, 
after conducting Monsieur de Cajare to iiis apartments with the 
most formal politeness, he retired to liis own chamber with his 
usual quiet step. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

o 

The Marquis de Cajare diti not quit the chateau of Castelncau 
without pressing the count and his fair ward to visit his dwelling. 
Sujiflwlmt lo Annette’s surprise, the count did not hesitate a mo- 
ment, but accepted the invitation at once, fixed the day for the 
visit, and seined well disposed to he on terms of intimacy with a 
family wlftCTl she knew he despised at heart. This sudden change 
in one whose character and demeanour showed in general an unal- 
terable firmness, might well appear strange to poor Annette; but 
the secrefwas that, as we have shown, Monsieur de Castclneau had 
undergone a struggle with himself, and had gained a triumph.* 

In such circumstances, there are few men who do not suffer the 
first moment of victory to carry them too far; and at that time the 
count would willingly have given the hand of the fair girl whom he 
had brought up from infancy tb any worthy man who sought it. 
Peelings of this bind, however, are generally as evanescent as they 
axe strong; and before the third morning after the departure of the 

* It must bo remembered, that tnfs cynical observation of Monsieur de Caatef- 
neau applied to the moials of a century ago,* and even then was a great deal to® 
general and sweeping, although quite in character with his s&rcostf c habit of ex- 
pression, as will be seen whenever “ The Maxiip of the Count de Castelneau” 
■baB be giQen to tip public. . / , l . 
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marquis and hisKamily had arJved, the countkhegan to regret the 
promise he had liven. • ’ L * 

The followingvlay was to Jbe. spent at Cajare, and Monsieur oft-' 
Castelneau would not make any false excuse; but heicoqld not 
help commenting to Annette, in a few sarcastic wo r(jU: v$on the 
charaqfer of those they were Vbqut to visit. The marques, he said, 
was a charlatan if liis follies is well as if hfs wit; the irarchionera 
as much a quack in sentiment ps her husband was in the want of 
it. “ I have had opportunities of seeing,” he continued, “ that this 
vice is hereditary. His father gras the same as himself: the (laugh- 
ter has lost notmng of the ^itt by transmissidh. It is clearly on 
h.eirloom, and the only hne in the family: the son, surely, cannot 
be without it.” j 

Annette made no reply, for il was seldom that she saw her kind 
guardian in such a mood, and she loved him less iif it. In truth, 
he had carefully restrained his own sarcastic nature ever since An- 
nette had been with him ; for he was unwilling to show her, in one 
whom she loved and revered, an example of anything that he did 
not wish her to adopt. After a moment’s pause, however, he 
added, “ It would not surprise me, my Annette, if this youth were 
to become a suitor for your hand.” 

Annette smiled, and shook her head. There is an in-^Aactive 
perception, regarding all the natural affections, in the mind of 
women, which, though they often willingly blind themselves to 
ardent love, as we shut our eyes against the full sunshine, yet 
shows them manj*a finer shade and more delicate hue of the^ame 
passion in a moment, be it concealed however it may. In the few 
words the count had spoken, Annette perceived, at once, that theTe 
were apprehensions in his bosom lest she snould be sought and won 
by the young Baron de Cajare; and though she tried not to inves- 
tigate why the thought might be painful to him — whether, because 
he thought the suitor unworthy of fler, or begause he liked not the 
prospect of losing her society — thutftanswering smile and shake of 
the head spoke plainly, and were intended to speak, ** There is no 
fear he should succeed.” , 

The count understood the smile, and bent down his eyes upon 
the ground with a meditative look, not very wel^ satisfied that 
even a part of Ms feelings should be detected, and move determined 
than ever to overcome them. But as the evil spirit is well aware 
that man’s mind is a texture* of ideas, he is quite satisfied with 
adding new ones of an evil kind, and working them intimately in 
and out, as the weaver works into the warp the thread upon his 
shuttle. Every time that the mind rests upon wrong, a new throw 
of that shuttle is taken, and the thread that it be&f s is the more 
thoroughly blended with the whole web of our thoughts. 

On the subsequent day, early 4n tlid morning, the count and his 
adopted child set forth, and about an hour fitter wards reached the 
great house of glass and gilding, called the Chateau de Cajare. 
Their approach had been observed # by the inhabitants; and on the 
steps leading up to the chief entrance, appeared the Marquis de , 
Cajare himself, with a young* man of some sfle or seven -and -twenty 
years of age, splendidly dressed* in the military costume of the (lay. 
He wjs .handsome in countenance, graceful in person, qot the least 
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like the Marquis de Cajare in any rispect; and wijji an expression 
wjich, though not pitlicularly mariled in any waj f was decidedly 
%reeable and prepossessing. Hewras rather grlve rthan other- 
wise : theifc was none of the light stoile about his lip which gene- 
rally cr> ^rasterized the vain youth of the metropolis; and as he 
bowed low r on being introduced to tb$ count and Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin, and followed w^h the former, while hjs father led the 
lattcr ( into the cliateaurby the tips of Inc fingers, his calm and gen- 
tlemanly demeanour, his handsome* person, and superior tone of 
manners, made the count feel ten times more uncomfortably than 
if he had displayed^ the idle friVolity and licentious emptiness 
of n petit maitre of those days. » * 

Still, however, the Count de Castelncau struggled against such 
emotions; and as he walked on sftwly up the steps, answering 
little more than monosyllables to the courteous words which the 
youug officer addressed to him, he might be seen once or twice to 
close hi* teeth hard, as if to keep down the feelings that were within 
him. Before they had passed the threshold of the chateau, how- 
ever, he had again triumphed over himself, and with admirable 
patience suffered himself to be led by Madame de Cajare and her 
daughter to take breakfast in a bosquet, which the marchioness in- 
fonne*Wrlm was dedicate^ to love and pensiveness. There was a 
fountain and an urn, and two or three Cypids, very naked, and 
somewhat over-fat about the lower part of the back, and there 
were inscriptions in verse below from the flowing pen of Mademoi- 
selle *dc Cajare. The metre was^-not very good, nor the poetry; 
but there was a certain spice of wit in the composition, which was 
employed in such a manner as to leave the reader in doubt whether 
the fair writer was lauglung at the Cupids or not. 

Monsieur de Castclneau, on his part, read the verses, and treated 
them much in the same way as mademoiselle treated the Cupids, 
commenting upon tb°in in a' strain which left it very doubtful 
whether he did or did not adm’re them. 

In the meantime, Annette, after having been welcomed in rap- 
ture by Mademoiselle de Cajare, had been conducted to the bosquet m 
by the marquis. His son, also, had fallen back to her side; and* 
though he did not press any very great attentions upon her, yet all 
be did say wjtw gcntlomanly and high-toned. Annette was struck 
and pleased ; and certainly, if the C fount de Castleneau had con- 
trived a plan for making her fall in iovc witli the Boron de Cajare, 
he could nOb have laid out the events more cunningly for that 
purpose, than by drawing such a picture of that gentleman as he 
bad suggested to her mind, and then presenting such an extraor- 
dinary contra^ in reality. Annette de St. Morin, however — though, 
from her inexperiences from the warmth and tenderness of her 
heart, from a bright imagination, and a thousand other qualities of 
the mind, she might u very well fall in love at first sight — paradoxi- 
cal as it may seeo, was not one to fall in love easily. It required 
many high qualities to win her affection, though her love would 
have been given in a moment, tfe soon as her Heart was satisfied 
that those qualities were really possessed. Such. was not the case 
with Monsieur <L Cajare: though, 1 in manners, appearance, con- 
duct, he was altogether different from what she had expected hia 
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conversation diA not afford a Efficient insight into his thoughts to 
convince her thm the heart Vaaliigh, and nofte, and generous, the 
mind bright,* pule, and unsuilKp. 

No event of importance toohf place throughout the dfyy: to An- 
nette it passed happily and cheerfully enough, ind$ui, ihore so 
than miy day she had spent Vin general society; for lng* happiest 
hours bad alway%been those Jvnich she fcad*passed wither father 
by adoption. The young officer, who contrived now to be a. good 
deal by her side, had evidently a finished and refinpd taste* had an 
intimate acquaintance with tlm works of art in various countries, 
and had seen an® known many of the most distinguished men of 
the day. He exprcdleA his opinions, and he communicated his* 
information, pleasantly and unobtrusively; and withal, he had that 
intelligent look, that meaning Imilc, which seem to presuppose a 
familiarity with our thoughts and feelings, and soon* make friends 
with the spirit within us. 

Annette, on her Mart, neither encouraged nor repelled his atten- 
tion ; but, as I have said, the day passed pleasantly for her, till she 
saw very evidently that the Count de Castelneau was uneasy. She 
did not fully understand why tliis should be, but fglt inclined to be- 
lieve that he knew more of the Baron de Cajaro than he stated, 
and that what lie did kno\f was disadvantageous to thac^*oung 
nobleman. As soon asjsho perceived this, 6hc listened with less 
satisfaction to the baron’s conversation, and attached herself more 
closely to the side of the count. Monsieur de Castelneau remarked 
that she did so, ami was pleased^t must be acknowledged, aff the 
result; hut at the same time, was rather mortified that she had 
discovered his uneasiness. 11c did not wish that uneasiness to be 
perceived, and would only have prevented her conversing farther 
with the young officer upon the condition of doing so without ap- 
pearing to do it. To remove the impression as much as possible^ 
however, his warmth of manner towards th% baron increased as 
Annette became more cold ; and he ended, ere they took their de- 
parture, by inviting him in a hospitable tone to the chateau of 
Castelneau. The young officer bowed, and promised to tal^ ad- 
vantage of the invitation ; hut the next day passed over without 
his coming, and the next. The third day he appeared; and the 
count, pleased with his apparent JmlilTerencc, treated Inn' hospitably, 
and gave him no discouragement. 

Advanced thus far, the Baroft de Cajarc did not fail to press his 
acquaintance more rapidly; sometimes he saw the count alone,, 
sometimes the count and Annette; but there grew a tenderness in 
his manner towards Mademoiselle do St. Morin, a softness in his 
voice, a look of deep and thoughtful interest, wliicl* every time 
that the count saw him, made his heart ache with painful antici- 
pations. He struggled boldly and firmly against his own feelings, 
however. He compared himself firmly with the, young baron; and 
when he asked himself which was best calculate# to win and to 


retain the love of % young, bright* ardent being, like Annette de 
St. Morin, he could not but acknowledge that it was not himself* 
though he felt within him depth of feeling and powers of mind which 
he knew tlfb other did not possess; lie determined that he would do 
nothip jty stay the course of events ; but every step in thejr progress 
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now gave him agony.fo Although maiw painful thoujf fits were but too 
> frrailiar with hit mind, these seenSfl more painfjtl still, or, at all 
uvents, pilpd up os they were upofci other things, tyhc'y seemed to 
rende*rthd load upon his bosom intolerable, and yet he would not 
fly ftomHhdss thoughts; but, on the contrary, gave himself up to 
them in manifold solidary and paipfttl fits of musing. He^voul# 
walk for throng by himself he would shut himself in his chamber 
from nil society, even* from that of Annette. He would ride out 
far thrtagh the 4onely woods, dr over the wild hills and moors, and 
lie would commune with and task Jus own heartland accuse him- 
self of gross, and biher, and shameful selfishness ; l5 and often would 
he ask himself whether it were really possible that he was ani- 
mated by any coarse and commons passion towards a creature bo 
pure, so sweet, so good, whom he &id loved as his own child from 
infancy up to womanhood. 

There, however, his own heart acquitted him, and the judge was 
just. No, he said, all that he sought was, that she should not leave 
him; that she should not love another better than him; that she 
should not take from him to give to any one else that affection 
which was the sde possession which his spirit valued; the only 
thing that he had ever really sought, or cared for, or loved, or 
prized! 1 * 'It had been bp in to him when his heart was wounded and 
bleeding; it had been as a beautiful flower upon his pathway when 
all the rest of life had seemed a desert; it had been his one conso- 
lation, his hope, his trust; it had been, in short, his existence, for 
What 1 is existence without affection? ° 

One day, when he had been thus thinking for many an hour, as 
he rode through some of the most beautiful parts of the neighbour- 
ing country, without taking any notice of tree, or stone, or rock, or 
river, he returned at a quicker pace to the chateau of Castelneau, 
and found the Baron de Cajare sitting with Annette alone. 

There was a slightfffiusli on Mademoiselle de St. Morin’s cheek, 
and the young officer was looKing on the floor, somewhat pale ; but 
the count, though he paused a moment as he entered, anil looked 
from -one to the other, made no observation; and seated himself 
near the window, bearing such an aspect that conversation was 
renewed witb r difficulty, and each subject was dropped again as 
soon as it was started. At length -the baron rose? and taking his 
• leave, mounted his horse in the court-yard, and rode away from 
the chateau. The count watched him from the window with a 
knitted brotr and thoughtful eye; and then turning to Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin, he said, “ Annette, my dear child — " • 

But almost aB he spoke he turned deadly pale; put his hand to 
his heart and then to his head ; grasped ineffectually at the arm of 
a chair that stood near, and fell forward fainting upon the ground. 
Servants were speedily called: physicians were procured from 
Figeac and Caliors, but before they arrived, the count, having been 
stretched on a "Sofa, had recovered his recollection, and declared 
himself quite well. It proved ltfbwevor, that cte was not so; and 
he soon found that such waB the case when he attempted to rise. 

When the physicians came they declared that he was not only 
seriously ill, huf in much danger.' It matters not what was the 
barbarous cPame they gave to his complaint, their judgment was 
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correct; and fcfr nearly six w he was nofcjpermifcted to quit the 
house, nor to tike any exerciwlbut in moving slowly from hiB bag- . 
room to the'galflon. He was ^bidden to read or to write; and t% 
hours would have passed sadly and slowly, had it not Meep .for the 

C nee of Annette de St. «Morin. She read to liim, sh£ sang to 
fhe played to him, sh& gave up her .whole thoughts to him 
alone. For many weeks she never set*her foot beyond the doors, 
nor did she see any one but good old Donnine, who was the partner 
of her toils. Several times the family of Cajare applied f&t admit- 
tance when Annette was witlkthe count, and twice they begged to 
speak with MaJemdselle de St. Morin if thc/count could not see 
them; but Annette oiAinctly and markedly refused. 

The days passed on, as the? will pass in sickness or in health, 
flying like the shadow of a lloud, and leaving nothing behind. 
Some gradual improvement took place in the health of the count; 
and one day, after what seemed an effort to command himself; he 
asked whether any one had lately called at the chateau. Annette 
replied that there had been no one. 

“Not the family of Cajare?” he said. 

“ Not for ten days,” replied Annette, calmly. • 

11 Not the baron?” asked the count, more eagerly. 

“Oh no!” replied Annette, with a bright and hapjTJ* smile. 
“Thank Heaven! he has been gone to his regiment this fortnight.” 

“What mean you, my dear child?” said the count, almost rising 
from the sofa. “You seem happy that lie is gone.” 

“I am well plefecd,” she said, •“though not exactly happy ; # for it 
matters little to me whether he went or stayed, in truth; but still 
it is pleasanter he should be away.” , 

“ What has he done to offend ycra, Annette?” demanded the 
count, gazing inquiringly on her face. “ He must have done some- 
thing to make yon angry, by the vrw you speak.” 

“Oh, no, my dear father!” replied Annette, for by that endear- 
ing name she always called him, * he did nothing to make me 
angry; but he spoke, the last time I saw him, of the joy I would 
have, some day, in quitting this dull old chateau, and leaving the 
tiresome society to which 1 have been so long confined, for all the 
pomp, and wit, and brightness of the capital.” * 

The count gfized upon her feee for two or three minutes without 
making any reply ; but therg was a well-pleased smile upon his 
countenance, which spoko satisfaction and relief. 

“He knew you not, my Annette,” he replied, at*l<mgtli; “he 
knew you not;” and without other comment he sunk Wck upon 
the cushions of the sofa. But his health improved more rapidly 
from that day forward. * 


CHAPTER XIV. 

From time to time the Count»d(fcCastelneau had urged Annette 
not to deprive herself altogether of air and exercise on his account, 
but to go out cither on horseback or on ’foot. She had always 
avoided doing so, how’ever; and remained steadiest to her post as 
lung fw.the least danger existed in the case of her frigid and pro- 
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tector. Nor would aha quit him till lip was again p^mitted to read 
^and to amuse himself? but when thffcHywcians tocfe off the prohi- 
dfaon from his books, the count Malted that die should take 
exercise foaone or two hours during each day. Nor did he do so 
without haireq; for during the long course of his illness the colour 
had somewjhat faded from Annette’s cheek, and the brightness of 
her eye had been dimmed toy anxiety and watching. To see him 
better, in itself, did her good; and on? or two walks or rides through 
the forest soon brought back tfhe rose to its sweet resting-place. 
The count was delighted to sec her Jpok so much better, and now 
insisted tliat she shetaid leave him mote frequently than she had 
hitherto done, promising soon to join her iA her rambles. On the 
fourth day after she had again begun to go out, Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin proceeded on her walk alfac in the cool of the evening. 
It had been a bright sunshiny clay, somewhat fatiguing from the 
great heat, and the world around seemed full of repose and calm 
tranquillity. The birds of spring were yet in song, and the rich 
notes of the blackbird were heard all through the woods, although 
the nightingale was now silent. The sun, softened down, like a 
buoyant heart that has just known enough of sorrow to be calm in 
its cheerfulness, peeped through the bolls of the tall trees, and 
pouredr-s light underneath the green branches, gilding every ine- 
quality of the mossy carpet of the forest with warm streams of 
yellow light; but the fresh and balmy air of evening was abroad, 
and a thousand sweet scents were shaken from the wings of the 
wind/’ 1 ' It was an evening to rejoice in, with the high, pure, holy re- 
joicing which raises the heart from God’s works to God himself and 
glorifies his name as he has told us it may best be glorified. In the 
calm, and the stillness, and the freshness, and the brightness of that 
bour, in its perfume and its melody, there was a call to joy and 
- adoration which the heart of Annette de St. Morin was not formed 
to resist. She walkeduon thinking of the beauty of the Almighty 
works, and of the goodness and’greatness of Him who made them: 
all her sensations were joyful, and all her thoughts were praise. 

Thu* proceeded she till she came to the same spot where she had 
sat not very many weeks before, when she had been accosted by 
the party of travellers, whose strange demeanour seemed to have 
begun a new epoch in her existence.. There were the little cross 
and fountain, there the bright stream winding on its way, there the 
bank where she had been seated ; arid the whole was now filled 
sweetly witlr the soft light of the declining sun, the rays of which 
glittered on the bosom of the water, and seemed to dive for the 
pebbles at the bottom. The dark wood rose up behind, shrouding, 
as it were, that, sweet spot in its sombre mantle. Annette placed 
liersclf where she had been seated before the arrival of the stran- 
gers; and the scene, of course; brought its recollections with it. 
Many a curious question and speculation came also in the train of 
memory; and slic^wat musing for about twenty minutes, and asking 
herself who could be the persons wlw>m she had there seen? — what 
could be the real cause of the agitation which one of the party had 
displayed? 

She was deep iu this meditation, when she suddenly neard a 
found close to her; and, turning hastily round, she belaid, *to 



her surprise ajd coUstern&ti<jka gaunt sh^wolf, followed by Wo 
young cubs. % was not .the jlriod of the year when those aninmls 
generally roaml but sometinS, fromheat and want of water, tffty 
become very furious even % inf the midst of*summer, Especially in 
Auvergne and some of the rpidland districts of Prunqe. They usu- 
ally fly, indeed, from any human being if not hard prised, and if 
not ifcd from; but any sudden {notion sgemte to excite t£eir ferocity, 
and make* them* turn either \o attack otliprs or to defend .them- 
selves. Annette knew that such is the case ; and had n*>rc than 
once seeu a wolf in the forest without meeting any injury or suffer- 
ing any alarm, a At the mqmtnt, however, her nerves were some- 
what unstrung by lflngi attendance on her sick friend. The beast, 
too, was close to her, running last, as if pursued by some one ; and 
giving way to terror, she startle! up with a quick scream. 

The animal instantly sprang at her throat; but ’luckily caught 
the collar of the mantle which she wore in its teeth, and tore it off, 
only slightly grazing the skin. The violence of the attack, how- 
ever, made the poor girl reel back against the tree, and nearly fall. 
The wolf was in the very act of springing at her again, and tlio 
heart of poor Annette was faint with terror, whqp there came sud- 
denly the sound of a shot, and the ferocious beast rolled over on its 
side. • # -s* 

It was not killed; and, though severely wounded, was straggling 
on its feet again, with* a fierce howl, when a gentleman on horse- 
back galloped quickly up, sprang to the ground, and setting liis foot 
upon the body ofihe animal, held it firmly down. Mad witL*pain, 
it bit the heel of his boot so hard, that he could scarcely shake it 
off; but, drawing his horse towards him by the rein which was 
over his arm, while he still held down the wolf with his foot, he 
took a pistol from the left-hand holster, and discharged it into the 
furious animal’s head. The wolf moved no more ; but it was still 
with difficulty that he withdrew hisSlleel from its jaws, as he turned 
to aid Mademoiselle de St. Morin, «vho had now sunk upon the 
ground, and was supporting herself against the boll of the tree. 

Poor Annette, as may well be supposed, was well nigh fasting; 
and the effect of terror, being very often, as we all know, more 
severe after the danger has passed away than before, for several 
minutes she coqjd not speak, even to give one word of thanks, or 
reply to the many questions which were asked her by the gentle- 
man who had come to her aid.* 

He treated her with all kindness, and care, and •tenderness; 
brought water in his hand from the little fountain, to sprinkle upon 
licif temples and forehead ; and although he gazed upon her with 
interest, and perhaps with admiration, yet his look v^is respectful, 
and such as Annette could have met at any time without casting 
down her eyes. Ho assured her ugaimand again that there was no 
danger; and, taking her hand, which still treqjbled very much, in 
order to call her attention, he pointed to the wolf dying dead, say- 
ing, “It can hurt nobody now, if it ’has not hurt you already. Good 
heaven !” he continued, seeing a ardj) or two of blood upon the part 
of her dress which covered her bosom. “I*fcar it has hurt you! 
Let me ciyiy you home for assistance! Surely you are Mademoi- 
selle tie St. Morin! Let me carry you home I? 1 
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He was about to laise h<?r m hillarms; but Aznette prevented 
► him by laying her hand upon his, Me]’ sowing, in i! low tone, “No, 
^'Ao, I am not hurt; only faint witli Bar. It is verjflf foolish. I shall 
be better Jh a moment/' * 

The gentlejnun, who had kneeled hpsidc her for the purpose of 
lifting her/rom the ground, continued in the same posture, gazing 
upon her with much irftcifst, and endeavouring, to the; best of his 
power, to re-assure her, but still e^piessing a fear tliat she was in 
some degree injured. /‘No,” %he said, speaking more freely after 
the pause of a moment or two; “no. I can assure you, it is nothing. 
The wolf only tore *my mantle at tne jirst spring; but the second 
would have killed me if it had not been forty oar arrival. How can 
I ever tliank you?” t 

“Oh! think not of it, dear lady!* the stranger replied; “it was 
but a very small service, and one which I would have performed, 
of course, for the lowest peasant girl in the neighbourhood. How 
much more gladly, then, for you!” 

Annette smiled faintly, and looked up to the face of her deliverer, 
for the first time, supposing from his words, that, though the voice 
was unknown her, he must be some one with whom she was 
already acquainted ; hut the face was equally strange, though it 
was no means a countenance to be-fbrgotton when once beheld. 

“1 am ashamed,” said Annette, raising herself slowly— “I am 
ashamed to acknowledge that I do not recollect the person of a 
gentleman who has rendered me so great a service, though, from 
wha J you say, I suppose, of course, I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you before.” 

“No, dear lady,” her companion replied; “although I am a na- 
tive of this part of France, circumstances have prevented me from 
ever forming your acquaintance ; but I have heard much and often 
of Mademoiselle de SSt. Morin, from those who know and esteem 
her, and I can but spy, that' iei I could have chosen the person in 
all France to whom I would wiost willingly have Tendered such a 
. service as this, 1 should have named yourself.” 

SiV*h courteous speeches were then so common in France, that 
the stranger's words sounded in Annette's ears as a mere casual 
compliment. “You are too kind,” she replied; “but I can assure 
you that my guardian, the Count de Castclncau, who lives not far 
hence, will be most happy to thank you gratefully for the great 
service you have rendered me, and will do it much better than I 
can do it, though I feel the gratitude I owe you as deeply as any 
one can.” 

“I fear, madam," replied the stranger, “that it will be impossi- 
ble for me to visit the Count de Castelneau at the present time; 
but when you are well enough, I will accompany you so far back to- 
wards tin* chateau as to insure that no farther evil shall befall you.” 

“ If it be not wr/mg of me to ask it, then,” said Annette, “may 
I inquire to wlwm I am thus indebted for my life?” 

The stranger looked down upo$ the ground in silence for a mo- 
ment or two, and then gazing up in her face, with ft peculiar smile, 
he replied, “ In ansv er to your question, dear lady, I might give 
you a false name, were I so disposed ; but I do not think falsehood 
is ever justified by any circumstances; and I would rather riqjc of- 
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fending you, and seeming ruthjby givtagymi bo reply, than an 
untrue one. Ycl, if I judge* olyou Tightly, you will 1‘orgive me 
when I tell youjit is necessarjfto my safety that my being in tldft 
part of the country should not f»e known.” . % 

“I would forgive you, by all means,” replied Annette; “but there 
is nothing to forgive ; though of course I should have bleep glad, had 
you tnoughj righ^ to know the Yiame of^iirfl who hah delivered me 
from a great danger : hut be jt exactly as yop please.” . 

Tlie stranger again cast down his *eyes for a moment, agd then 
answered, in a somewhat sorrowful tone, “ I* fear, notwithstanding, 
that you are a litEle off'endecy*” 

“ No, indeed,” replfcdhAnnette; “Very far from it. I could of 
course only wish to know your^iarac, sir, in order to place it, as it 
were, in the register of memory , coupled with the greatest service, 
perhaps, that has ever yet been rendered to me by any one.” 

“Then you shall have it, lady,” replied the stranger, “but not 
now. 1 will find means to see you before I quit this part of the 
country, and you will forgive me my silence now when you hear 
all my reasons for it.” 

“Indeed,” answered Annette, smiling again, “ I^will not let you 
diminish my feeling of obligation to you, sir, by persuading me 
that I have anything to foi^ive. Whether we do meet again or 
not, I shall ever recollect the assistance tnnt you have this day 
rendered me witli the deepest gratitude, and think of you as one 
who lias saved my life.” 

“Though you ettimate the serujce more highly than it deserves,” 
replied tlie stranger, “it is so pleasant to me that you should thus 
over-estimate it, that I will not try to make you think otherwise. 
One thing, perhaps, you have indeed to t^hnk me for, which is the 
fact of having conquered a momentary fear of hurting you in the 
attempt to save you. As I was riding through the by-paths of 
the wood before 1 saw you, the wol# hnd its £ubs ran on for some 
way before me. At the turn, up ttotre by tliosc holly bushes, I 
lost sight of the animal for an instant ; but the next moment, hear- 
ing you scream, and galloping on, I beheld it flying at your tlmpat. 
As soon as I heard you cry I had taken a pistol from the holster; 
but for a moment I hesitated to Are, for fear of missing the fero- 
cious beast and bitting you. I # soon saw, however, tflat there was 
no time to be lost. 1 rarely miss my mark, and did not in this 
instance, as you know; thouglrhad 1 been less apprensive I might 
have killed the wolf at the first shot, and then it would not huvs 
bit j&y heel in the way that it has done.” • 

Annette started with a look of fear and anxiety, and saw 
the moss round the spot where the stranger’s foot rested was staindw 1 ^ 
for some way with blood. 

“Oh! come to the chateau,’* she said, eagerly. “Come to the 
chateau and have the wound attended to. I fear, indeed, I fear 
that you are a good deal hurt.” » 

Her countenance expressed hear* apprehensions even more than 
her words; but the stranger only laughed, assured her that the 
bite was a mere nothing, and would bo well i A a few days. 

“ 1 will Aicompany you,” he said, “ till we come within sight of the 
chateau, dear lady. I seo you are now well enough to walk home ; 
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and I can 1 only 
acribable expectai 
Jthis part of the forest to-day. 


falW* ■ 

I am mos| sincerely grateful to come inde* 
of I knew fit w^at, whiclf led me through 
Tlrell the tmthjp he added, after 


a brief pause, accompanying hisWd'rds with a gay frank smile, 
“there might have beetf some expectation — some hope, perhaps, of 
seeing J^demoisqUe de St. Morin, though certainly there was 
neither expectation nor hope of even conversing with r her, Tar less 
Of rendering her any, aid." r 

The^e was something in the tone and the manner, in a slight 
touch of embarrassment which mingled with the frankness, in a t 
degree of wavering in the voice &n$ sparkling* in the eye, that 
showed the words to bo not a mere thing gf course. The colour 
rose slightly in Annette’s cheek at the compliment which tho 
stranger’s speech implied; though there is many a woman who 
would have sought to make that compliment greater and more 
direct, by pretending not to understand it, Annette was not of 
those. She shrunk from it as some plants do from even the most 
delicate touch; and she only replied, “I think it would be much 
better for you to accompany me to the chateau, and have the wound 
dressed. You may perfectly trust to my kind guardian Monsieur 
de Ca9telneau; tor ho would betray no man, and far less one who 
has fibred my life.” « 

The stranger, howeVcr, still resisted her entreaty, but walked 
on by Annette’s side leading his horse by the bridle, and giving 
her assistance at every little rough spot of the forest road, though 
he <’id not absolutely offer her h*s arm to support her still agitated 
and wavering steps. 

Annette did not contrue such forbearance into any neglect of 
what was due to her as 1 a lady, or into any want of kind considera- 
tion for her yet scarcely allayed terror. The stranger’s manner 
was all courteous, and his words and tone so kind, so tender — if 
we may use that wqyd in its: proper senses of gentle and compas- 
sionate — that Mademoiselle de St. Morin felt there was nothing 
wanting in his demeanour to make her at ease by his side. There 
was,, indeed, an expression of interest and admiration in his eyes 
when he looked upon her, which might have agitated her had his 
whole manner not been even on the colder side of respect. She 
would havo taken his arm without the slightest hesitation, had he 
offered it, but she did not think wbrse of him for refraining. 

Thus they walked on somewhat slowly towards the chateau, 
uometimea^speaking, but sometimes silent for several minutes. At 
length the stranger said, rather abruptly, after an interval of thought, 
“Might it not be better, Mademoiselle de St. Morin, not to men- 
tion at all tp. Monsieur de Castelneau what has occurred to-day?” 

Annette Btarted, and looked full in her companion’s face; for 
ahe had imagined — why and wherefore it would be difficult to tell, 
perhaps from his countenance, which was noble and open, perhaps 
from his liavirv$ rendered her an important service, and thus won 
gratitude on his side, hut she had imagined and convinced herself 
that he was all that is frank-arid sincere. “Oh nol” she replied, 
eagerly, after that inquiring look; “1 always tell him everything 
that occurs. I 3hould be unworthy of the kindness le lup ever 
•hewn me, if I could conceal anything from him.” 
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“You mistake me, I tiling” mid the stronger with a smile. jjt 
only meant, till The count* is bMfcer. I have heard that he is vefc 
ill; and one bf Ifie physicians yho is attending him, an<J who also # 
frequently secs a sick relation of my own, informed me that any- * 
thing which agitates Monsieur de Castelneau is likely to causg a 
relapsf in his present state, you know Vest, however. I only 
feared that, to h*ar of the great dangA of one whomdie Iovcb — 
whom he must love— so dearly? might perhaps retard his recovery. 
But no one can judge better than you.” . * • 

• The cloud cleared away frogi Annette’s face in a moment; she 
felt that she had*doi^ her companion wrong in her own thoughts, 
and with the noble candbur of her nature she hastened to acknow- 
ledge it. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, “I did mistake you, and I am 
sorry for so doing; for I am sure you tliink as I do,' that to a per- 
son who has always loved, and been kind, and generous, and good 
to us, as Monsieur de Castelneau has been to me, perfect sincerity 
and truth are always the best: are, in fact, a duty.” 

“Indeed I do, Mademoiselle de St. Morin,” replied the stranger, 
warmly. “There may be many people who admire you alone for 
your beauty, but it is for such feelings as those which you^have 
just expressed that I can fnost admire you. It is for rictibns 
founded on such feeling* that I have learnt to esteem you from my 
early youth.” 

Mademoiselle de St. Morin coloured at the stranger’s weyds, 
although they wcifc very pleasanfrto her ear; not so much because 
they were in praise of herself, as because they showed that her first 
impression of her companion’s character f was not incorrect. lie 
marked the blood rising in her cheek, however, and hastened to 
give another turn to what he was saying. 

“I think,” lie continued, “that may very easily lay down a 
rule for ourselves in setting out in ^ifc, by vdrich we may satisfy 
our own heart, and yet guard against the dangers of over-confi- 
dence. In dealing with others, our maxim should be, perfect can- 
dour to all those who love us, who are frank with us, and 
we can esteem ; reserve towards those wlibm we have no reason to 
trust, or any reason to distrust: but truth to all.” * 

“Oh ! I agree With you heartily,” cried Annette, gazing up in the 
fine countenance of him who sgoke those words, with one of those 
winning looks of pleasure that from such eyes as hers are hard to 
be resisted; and from that moment there were manytf the cold* 
andriron barriers which society raises up Between strangers cast 
down for her and her companion. 

They walked slowly on then, speaking together as* if they had 
been old friends. Both felt happy ip the communication thus 
established between them : both felt pleased and interested in dis- 
covering new things in each other’s hearts, which harmonized well 
with the thoughts and feelings cf both. They talked slowly, 
I have said ; but yafc the time sesmgd very short ere, through the 
opening of the wood, they saw some of the detached towers of the 
chateau; and the stranger paused to take leave gf Mademoiselle 
de St.'Moifo. 

“I •believe,” he 'said, "that I must here, bid you adieu. I need 
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hydly add that I re^retit much, ftbr Jk have eertgudy passed an 
fyjir of very great happiness by yof C aide.” fj 

Annette past her eyes down; ahefyeU that she uould have said 
the same, and on any ’former occasion the natural straightforward, 
candour of her heart would have made her do so at once. But now, 
for some rjason, or rather I should say from some feeling phich 
she could r.j t account for, fter lips would not utfrir such a confes- 
sion, and she remained silent while hpr companion went on. 

“ And now, perhaps,” he continued, “I am leaving you never to 
see you again. However, I trust th^t you will believe me, when I 
say that 1 shall ever recollect you, and ‘the short, the too short time 
I have spent with you, os amongst the ver^ brightest memories of 
a life which lias had but too few of such sweet things to remember. 
It is very h.ird," he added, with a sigh, “ that if in the midst of the 
great solitude of existence we do find some being with whom we 
could joyfully spend many a long day, we are almost-always sure 
to have but a short glimpse of them, and never to see them again. 
I am sure, Mademoiselle de St. Morin,” he went on, seeing the 
colour flutter in her cheek, “ I am sure that you do not misunder- 
stand me, nor think for one moment that I mean anything but what 
is equally respectful and true towards you, or anything, indeed, that 
even fitis very short acquaintance does not frilly justify me in 
saying.” 

“Oh! no, no,” replied the young lady, eagerly; “it was not that. 
I onjy wish to tell you, and did not very well know how to say it, 
that! am very, very grateful fo* your kindnefe to me; equally 
grateful to you, indeed, for saving my life, and for your kind and 
considerate conduct since; and X do hope and trust,” she continued, 
growing bolder as she spoke, “that, so far from never meeting 
again, we may meet soon, and meet often. I may add, that it will 
be your fault if we do not; jor I can venture to assure you, that 
the gates of the chatdau of Castelneau will ever be open to you, and 
that I myself, and my more Than father, will be very, very glad 
to show you how grateful we are for what you have done in my 
define.” 

The stranger looked much gratified; but he replied, “Do not, 
dear lady, do «jiot tempt me too much; and, should 1 be prevented 
from taking advantage of so kind an invitation, do"not, pray do -not 
say that it is my fault; but believe, on the contrary, that it, is my 
misfortune ; and now, though every minute may be sweetj? I will 
' mot detain you longer, but pray Heaven to bless and keep you in 
pits special care.” 9 

* ■ Thus saying, he took her hand respectfully and pressed his lips 
'upon it; anu she, wishing him good-bye, proceeded on her way 
towards the chateau, bearing with her feelings which she had 
never experienced before, but not such as to prevent her from ac- 
knowledging boldly to her own heart that she should be very sorry, 
indeed, if this first meeting with the stranger should be the last. 

From this fact it will clearly, be perceived b> the learned reader 
-—learned in that most difficult, obscure, and abstruse book, the 
human heart — tl^at Annette was not in the least degree in love 
with her companion of the last half hour; for, had she lieen so, she 
would nev'ir have acknowledged any tiling to her own heart at all, 
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contrary, that sort 6t men 
in her own Bosom, of which t 
,t a just, emblem. However thi 
;n the wood and the chateau, she 


asked herself several times whether it would, or would not, be 
better to tell the count, in his present state of health, what had 
occurred to her. It were scarcely fair # to «ask whether — hidden 
from her oWn cj^s, in the deep recesses of the heart-— any, shy 
spirit put off upon her, like aTOuner. passing* false money %r real, 
one sort of motives for another. Suffice it that he/ heart was too 
• upright by natur%to suffer on#wish for concealment to affect her 
conduct; and before skejiad Veached the gates of the chateau, she 
had made up her mind to tell the count the whole, but to do so 
carefully and cautiously for fear of alarming him. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Annette entered the saloon, where the Count de Castelneau was 
stretched upon the sofa reading, with the mantle which the wolf 
had torn from her neck cast over her arm. The *connt laid down 
the book, and raised himself.to speak with her; but the moment 
that he did so, the penetrating eyes ,of strobg affection discovered 
at once that something Had gone wrong. “ Come hither, my An- 
nette,” he cried. “What is the matter? You are not well; your 
cheek is very pale^my dear chil^; your mantle torn, and blood 
upon your bosom.” 

“Oh! it is nothing,” replied Annette, smiling, and seeing all her 
plans of communicating her intelligence -with caution overthrown 
in a moment. “It is nothing, I can assume you, my dear father. 
A little accident which I met with in the wood! It might have 
been more serious; but, as it is, no hjnn has happened.” 

“ But speak, Annette, speak!” said *he count. “What is it? It 
must have been something serious, indeed, to leave your cheek so 
l»ale.” ^ 

“Oh ! no, indeed,” she answered. I waB frightened, but not hurt 

The truth is, I met a wolf in the wood ” 

“And he flew gt you!” cried the count, eagerly. “He attacked 
you! VJs it not so, Annette? Ilfcw did you escape, my girl?” 

“Naya do not be alarmed,” said Annette; “you see I am quite 
safe. 11 was an old wolf followed by two young ones, and she did, 
as yoji think, fly at my throat: she caught my mantle in her teeth 
and tore it offj scratching me — not with her teeth, I think — but 
with the clasps of the mantle. She was springing at me^gain, how- 
ever, when a gentleman rode up, and shot her with a pistol which 
he took from his holsters. The anynal was not quite dead, and bit 
his heel very severely; but I did not see much of what happened 
then, for I was nearly fainting.” » 

“The Baron de Cajarc?” said the count. “Was it the Baron de 
Cajare?” * * • 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Annette; “quite a different person.” 
“Who thqp, who then?” asked Monsieur de Castelneau, quickly. 

“Nay, that I cannot tell,” replied his adopted child ; “for, al- 
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Viough hi was as courteous as be! could be in all other tilings, he 
wSuld not give Ills name ; and hi Ml me very plainly, when he 
rad escorted me nearly to the chateau, that ilgwas probable I 
. should never see him again.” ™ ” 

“ Indeed!” said the count. “Some stranger travelling through 
the country,' perhaps.” * 

“No, certainly he was qofc that,*! answered Annette. “H^knew 
who J was, though I did not knov^him, 


He ha0 heafd, too, that 


you wq;e ill, and seemed wclL acquahrted with all about you; but 
yet I could not 1 get hiifl to come on to the chateau, though the wolf 
had bit him in the heel severely, I Should imagine, from the blood 
I saw. He told me, however, that h& had ptrticular reasons for 
not making himself known.” 

The count turned somewhat pale, and inquired, “What age 
was he T* 

“ That I can hardly tell,” replied Annette, “but ” 

“ Was he old or young?” demanded the count, interrupting her. 

“ Oh, young!” exclaimed Annette, “ young, certainly ! Perhaps 
five or six-and-twenty, but not more.” 

The count seemed relieved, and answered, “It is a pity your 
gallant delivererVould not come in, my Annette: you might have 
told him that he could trust me in safety.” 

“ I did so,” answered Annette, “ but I could not prevail. He 
was very obdurate indeed, I can assure yo a.” 

“ He must be obdurate, indeed, ray dear child, with whom you 
couid not prevail,” said the coynt; “but go, my Annette, wash 
away the blood from your neck, and then come back. You shall 
instantly write a note for me to the Baron de Nogent. He is the 
louvetier* of the canton? and, though it be not the proper season 
for hunting them, we miist not suffer them to roam about in this 
way, at any time of the year.” 

The note was accordingly* written in the course of that evening, 
and was sent over to Castel .Nogent by a man on horseback, who 
returned in about two hours. He brought no note in answer to 
th^of the count, but merely a message. The Baron do Nogent, 
he said, was ill in bed;, but he had told one of his servants to 
reply, that, having heard that one or two wolves had been seen in 
the neighbourhood, he had already ordered the dogs and men, 
which lie was obliged to maintain for that purpose, to clefl' 1 the 
country of the savage beasts, and the hunters were even £hcn in 
the woods x putting these commands into execution. * 

“ 111, is he ?” demanded the count. 

“Yes, my lord,” answered the servant; “he has been very ill, 
his people said, for more than three weeks.” 

“ I grieve that I cannot go over to see him,” said Monsieur de 
Castelneau, turning to Annette; “ he is one of the few men whom 
I can respect and esteem. Could you not ride over to-morrow, my 
Annette, and cusif him for me ? He is so solitary at all times, 


* Many noblemen were formerly invested with tills oftce of louvetier , or titu- 
lar hunter of the wolvt3 in their district; nor is it yet* altogether abolished, 
although the wolva in France have greatly decreased" in numbers since that 
time. 
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that I cannot hut think ljsiclness it woul# he a comfort to Ijm 
to Bee you” 1 • *» ‘t 

“ Oh! I will {fo willingly rfplied Annette. “ You know howfi 
love and reverence him. I wish from my heart he would lpt us do* 
anything to make his solitaiy hours more cheerful than they are.” 

Before the sun had risen into the meridian oiy th* following 
morning, 4-nnct^ mounted a jennet, vftiich had been fought and 
trained for her own riding; apd followed, as was then customary, 
by two or three servants, she took the rogjl towards Pon^ and in 
little more than an hour had reached Castel Nogent. After some 
delay, the baroiB admitted jier to his sick chamber, and thanked 
her for her visit witff kindness and sincerity. She found him very 
much worn; but he assured her that he was much better than he 
had been, and would soon be well. For more than an hour An- 
nette sat by him striving to cheer and amuse him; Sind so success- 
ful did she find herself, that she promised to return in a day or 
two, if her guardian continued to improve in health. The baron 
caught eagerly at her offer, and reminded her of it when she went 
away; and Annette, repeating that she would not forget, left him 
with a heart satisfied and gay at having done aq act of kindness, 
and seeing that it was not only appreciated, but successful to the 
fullest extent she could desire. . 


She was riding quickly throughrthe woods, with the beauty of 
the scene, the fineness # of the day, and the exhilarating motion of 
her horse all adding to the glad sensations of her own heart, when 
suddenly, at one if the cross roads of the forest, she was metAiy a 
gentleman on horseback, who for an instant drew in his rein as if 
with surprise and hesitation ; but the moment after rode up to her 
with a low inclination of the head, and turned his horse upon the 
name path which she was pursuing. 

The reader has already divined what Annette discovered at first 
sight — that the stranger who now joined hei waB the person who 
had saved her from the wolf. He w^s differently dressed, however; 
and was now clothed in a rich hunting suit, which became him 
well. It was impossible not to own that in person and in fer&ires 
he was a very handsome man ; but tha# was little in Annette’s 
estimation, when compared with the high and noble # expression of 
his. countenance, which would certainly prove nature to be a sad 
deceiver, she thought, if his heart were not generous and kind. 

Mademoiselle de St. Morin "received him with a glad and open 
smile, meld out her hand frankly towards him, and sfid at once, 
“Ofe! I am so glad to see you again.” 

The stranger pressed the hand which she gave in his own; and 
his sparkling eyes replied in language not to be mistaken, that if 
she was glad to see him, he was no less so to see her. There was, 
however, in the young lady’s look a gay and playful expression — a 
meaning, perhaps, it might be called — which surprised her com- 
panion; and while the grooms dropped farther behind, and Bhe 
rode on with him ^le by side, sljp led the conversation cheerfully 
and brightly, as \f she had known lfim for many years. 

“ I am liappy,” he said at length, “ most "happy, to see you SO 
well, and lliat your fright lias not hurt your health or spirits.” 

• , “ You think n>y spirits high, perhaps,” answered Anqette, “ be* 
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flense I ammore ggf. and familiaijWitli -yon. *banl was when last 
I Id met. There is a reason tor ilUhowevei*. DcPyou know what 
ifiat reason is ?” { / f 

“N<\ indeed,” he replied, “ I cannot even divine it. Nay more, 

I have learn j from many an old flctipn and tale of my childhood, 
that w heir, anything which makes jus very happy is dark an£ -'mys- 
terious w« should never ^pry into the secret, l%st dispel the 
Charr.i.” « X. 

“But' I will tell you the 1 b ecret, replied Annette; “ for the 
magic is all very simple, I can aasurg you. The secret then is, that , 
I now know who you are; and believ^ me that discovery makes a 
very great difference; for although I must^vSr have been grateful, 
had you been who you might, there are some whom it is a plea- 
sure to be grateful to : some a pain.” 

“ Are you sure you are right, dear lady ?” said the stranger. 

“Iam sure,” she replied, “ quite sure, though no one has be- 
trayed you.” 

“How then is it possible you can know?” he demanded; “for I 
am certain that you never saw me until two days ago.” 

“Nay, I discovered it very easily,” she answered; “by studying 
the face of a father alter I had seen that of a son. Not that the 


features are alike, but tjie expression.*' You will understand better 
what 1 mean, when I tell ye i that I have just been to Castel 
Nogent, and sat with the baron for near an hour.” 

“ f Then all I have to say, dear lady,” replied the other, “ is, that 
I must now, not only beg you to he cautious, bin 1 most particularly 
request that you will confine the discovery you have made to your 
own breast alone. I think I may ask this of you, without ask- 
ing anything wrong; ab<jl I believe you will grant *it, when you 
know that 1 am now botn absent from my regiment without leave, 
and contrary to the express commands of the officer next in rank 
above myself ; I mem the Ba' on de Cajarc. I received news that 
my father was at the point or death ; and as my presence was not 
WNiited with the regiment, I merely announced to Monsieur de 
Cu,prre that it was my intention to visit this part of the country, 
stating my motives at full. He was himself wasting liis time in 
Paris, at the ^stance of two days’ journey from the corps ; but he 
thought, fit to send a messenger, prohibiting my coming into this 
part of France. I instantly lodged my appeal with his superior 
and mine; but had I waited for & reply, my father migl/t have 
been dead ^before I came. I therefore had to choose my 'course, 
and at once decided on coming hither immediately. My eom- 

S an ions arc all my friends, and they give me good intelligence; 

ut I must return to-morrow or the day after, lest this gentleman 
rejoin the regiment and find that I am absent.” 

“Oh! for pity’s sake rejoin it at once,” exclaimed Annette. “I 
tremble to think what might be the consequences, if your absence 
were discovered. I cannot help supposing that Monsieur de Cajare 
fe a somewhat heartless person, who would shqw but little compas- 
sion or consideration of any kind.” 

“In this instance,*’ replied her companion* “he has certainly 
shown very littll consideration: 5 and I know not why 1 he has ao- 
Ipured for himself in the service the reputation of a very artful, 



and a very raoorsel ep&'jKn. II .must ownjmysetf; however, 1 
added, frankly,’*" that I fcj^6 njver personally seen him say oijBo 
anything tHht should give \§e fo such an opinion. His deine&nofa, 
as far as I have seen it, has always been that of a finished gcutflS* 
man and a man of refined / * 

M^lemoiselle de St. Morin looked down thougktfi^ly, but* for 
some time,mado|no reply. At! length^liowever, ane answered, “I 
know too little of him to jud#J; but'I shoyld rather tnmk that, in 
the ordinary course of lid£ people* display what J;hey ugll be on 
great occasions by small traits, and you may depend upon it, that 
it is by these hiifellow officers have judged him.” 

"It may be so,” Replied her companion; "and, indeed, the only 
story that I ever heard of his doing anything to win himself such 
a reputation, referred to his having won a large sum from a young 
man at play. The loser had, indeed, lost all, and more than all, 
for he was forced to tell Cajare that he had not wherewithal to 
pay him; upon which the baron coolly took his sword and broke 
it across his knee, saying, what was, perhaps, true, but very 
cruel : that ho who played for sums he could not pay, was un- 
worthy to wear the weapon of a man of honour. The unhappy 
man threw open the window which was just above the course of 
the Rhone, and cast himself headlong ouj. Cajare sat -still at the 
table, and called for more cards.^So goes the story in the regi- 
ment; but I was not 4kth it at the time, being then a lieutenant 
in the regiment of Picardy.” 

Annette gave* shudder as sfce listened, but made no reply, and 
her companion soon turned the conversation to other things. Dur- 
ing the course of their ride, she found the same highly-finished 
taste, the Rame knowledge of men, of countries, and of arts, which 
had given a charm to the conversational the Baron de Cajare; but 
there was something superadded now, something that, like the sun- 
shine to a beautiful landscape, affixed tl uncrowning grace to all 
the rest, brightened everything it «ione upon, and called forth the ‘ 
beauties of the whole. It was, that the heart spoke as well as the 
head; it was, that there was feeling, as well as thought, in every- 
thing. Frankness and openness too, candour and bright sincerity, 
were in every word that he spoke ; and though it was evident that 
h* considered rfar less what w^is likely to please thftn Monsieur de 
Cajtye, he did please without the effort, and won without the cal- 
culation. It was a bright hflur for Annette while she rode onward 
witlf him towards the chateau. At length, however he drew in 
hi* rein, saying, with a deep sigh, "And. now that I must leave 
you, forgive me if I repeat, in thus parting from you, certainly fhr 
a long time, and perhaps for ever, that I shall recollect you long 
and well; far too long ever to enjoy again the society with which 
I am going to mingle. I shall see nothing like you there; and yet 
I cannot find in my heart to regret that I have thus met you, even 
though 1 be destined thus to leave you. 1 me&% no compliment, 
no exaggeration,^)^ simple trgtk ” 

Annette blushed deeply; but ykt she found courage to raise her 
eyes to his, sayijig, in a tone gently reproachful, "Oh! Monsieur 
Nogent,%ow can I answer yovfi All I will say, then, is, pray, go 
back tg your negiment, and believe me, that I will see your father 
> * • 
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tendance, in my power, as 

„ „ _ ^ectionatefrcgard for him.” 

She held out her hand to him pnejf more; Impressed liis lips 
« upon it, and then turning his horse, rode away. " 

AnWette proceeded slowly to the chateau; but as she guided her 
horse througkthe gates, she looked back towards the hills and wood- 
lands stretching in the direction ofjFons. There wps one spot where 
the shoulder of the nearest accliv^y protruded "bare Ihrough the 
woodf, and commanded a view of thecholeau and tlie ground round 
about it. On fhe sumihit of the hill, at the distance of about threo 
quarters of a mile, Annette do St. florin saw a single horseman. 
He was perfectly motionless, and wa£ evidently gazing upon the 
path she had taken. It was not, of course, by features or by dress 
that Annette could distinguish at that distance who it was, hut 
there was something within told her at once the name of him 
who was there watching for the last look. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

As Annette passed through the old hall, and was taking her way 
up the stairs which led to the saloon, she paused from time to time 
to reflect. Her thoughts welkin confusion; the usual calm tran- 
quillity did not reign in her bosom ; her Mart beat, and her mind 
would not fix upon any certain point. She was alarmed at her 
OWTusensations, and asked herself^he cause of tlyun. 

One of the causes — for in this instance, as in all others, there 
were many causes combining to produce one effect — she soon dis- 
covered; but it was not the chief cause. She had tacitly promised 
not to reveal the fact, wfch she had discovered accidentally, of 
the presence of the young Baron de Nogent in that part of tlip 
country; and she fancied that it was the necessity of concealing 
anything from one to whom shL* had hitherto been ail candour, that 
thus agitated and bewildered her. She felt, however, that she had 
no right to sport with the fate of another ; and though she was 
sure that the secret, witlj the Count de Castelneau, would be as 
safe as with herself, yet, as he whom that secret chiefly affected 
had besought'her to tell no one, she resolved to o£ey the injec- 
tion to the letter. * * 

There was no difficulty in so doing, <for lior guardian had retired to 
take some rgpose during the heat of noon ; which had lately blcome 
customary witli him, and from which habit he had derived g^eat 
benefit. When he returned to the saloon, he confined his ques- 
tions entirely to the state of the good old nobleman whom Annette 
had visited, approved highly of her promise to see him again, and 
expressed a wish that she would g p to Castel Nogent on tlie ensu- 
ing day. 

* Annette lieB^atefi, however, and then replied, that she would 
rather postpone her visit till the morning after. The count said, 
“Let it be so;” but he gave herein' inquiring glafice, asking himself 
why she, who was evor ready to fly to aid and comfort those who 
x needed cither assistance or consolation, sliould delay in the present 
Instance the execution of her task of kindness, ^nnette saw lum 



thxa^Iht mrarax. * ^ &£ 

look at her gravely, Ancnft collar rose Into ifcr cheek, for th en» 
tive of )ier conduct was iMwasifj to be explained even to hersedL 

The fact i i, sh m wished Efcqest de Nogent to be gone back to 
regiment before she renewed her visit to his father, and^sh^feared * 
that such might not be the case if she went to Caste). Nogent the 
next ifiy. Was his society disagreeble to her, then If Oh, no! but 
'the agitatiop whi|h she felt — ay, and hi# evident admiration; and, 
even more than all, the new strange pleasure which his conversa- 
tion had afforded, frightened her ydung and inexperience# heart, < 
, and made her wish for thougty, long intense thought, ere she be- 
held him again. ^Timidity cfcr flies from that which it Ioffes; and 
it is no proof at all tnatHhe society of the young Baron de Nogent 
was not more pleasing to MadQinoisclle St. Morin than any other 
which she had met with in life, that she was unwilling to return to 
Castel Nogent till she was perfectly sure that ha. had left it. She 
coloured a little then, more from the inexplicability of her own 
feelings than aught else ; but the count took no notice, except in 
his own heart, and Annette’s journey was accordingly put off for 
a day. 

In the mean time, what were the comments with her own spirit? 
What were the questions that she asked her own heart? Wliat 
were the replies that her owft heart made?* 

Alack, and a well-a-day, reader, tkat we should confess it! But 
Annette was a woman ; *and with all a woman’s feelings she retired 
to her chamber that night, thinking that she had the mo9t anxious 
purpose of inquiring into her owl sensations ; of asking herself in 
short, a thousand questions which nobody but herself could answer. 
Yet when she had entered her own chamber, and closed the door, 
and leaned her head upon her hand, amf began the inquiry, she 
stopped at the very threshold of the secret chamber, and would go 
on no farther. She persuaded herself that there was nothing to 
inquire into, that she had been frijfitened about nothing, that it 
was all extremely natural and very nght for her to like the con- 
versation, and be pleased with the society, of a graceful and accom- 
plished man who had saved her life ; and though, perhaps, there 
were doubts at the very bottom of her heart of all this reasoning 
being correct, yet she suffered it to prevent her frpm inquiring 
farther, and let it convince her jrill if it did not convince her judg- 
ment. y. Have we not often seen a child stand on a summer day at 
the ma '‘gin of the sunny sea, Ibnging to bathe its limbs in the re- 
freshing wave? Have we not seen it cast off its garments and dip 
in th£ timid foot, draw back, hurry on its clothing again, and run 
away, as if in fear of those bright but untried waters? Thus was 
it with Mademoiselle de St. Morin; the ocean of lovt was before 
her, and she trembled to venture in. 

Yet, when, on the day appointed, sfie once more mounted her 
jennet to ride over to Castel Nogent, a soft rert of melancholy 
hung upon her; perhaps s a feeling of regret, to thin# that Earnest 
de Nogent was not^here ^ that she tould not see him again, to use 
his own words, “qertainly fhj* a long time, perhaps for ever." She 
rode more slowly aqd thouglitful]y than she hdd formerly done; she 
gazed .round at the spot where felie had parted from him; she 
stopped Jjer hors^at the little fountain and let him dripk in the 
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Yjreatn, and then, With a sigh, shdtehagftffie rein and went on upon 
%3fier way. * 

v. When ahe arrived at Castel NogenHf, she paused at tho usual en- 
trance, which, let it be remarked, was a side-door, and not the 
gyeat gates;, and on ringing the bell,* was immediately admitted by 
an old aifd faithful servant of the 'family. r 

“Oh, rtadaml” he said, “the Won is very mifth better; I think 
youi vjsft did him a' great deal of good. If you will come into 
the lil/iary for a moment, he will be down stairs." 

Annette followed to the library, which she found un tenanted, 
except by the sunshine, that inured in at tl\p window through the 
branches of a thin tree opposite, and, dancing upon the floor as the 
wind waved the boughs, gave an air of cheerful life to the apartment. 
It was a fine old room, well stored with curious volumes, and with 
old lances and other weapons of a remote period, forming trophies 
between the book-cases; while here and there a casque, a corslet, or 
suit of complete armour, belonging to some of the ancestors of the 
baron, long dead, was seen on any vacant space upon the walls. The 
armour, it is true, was somewhat rusty, the books covered with the 
dust of time ; manifold motes danced in the beams of light ; and 
everything showed that the servants in Castel Nogent were too 
few in number to keep the house in ‘that exact OTder which leaves 
the hand of Time nearly poftVriess. ^ 

There was an air of dryness, however, and cheerful antiquity 
ahgut the library, which was pleasant to the eye; and; as it was a 
place well suited to contemplation, Annette’s first act was to fall 
into a reverie, still standing in the middle of the floor, with one 
hand resting on the tall back of the chair which the old servant 
had placed for her, tliv^pther holding her riding-whip dropping 
gracefully by her side, and her whole form and face presenting such 
an exquisite picture of Be^jity in meditation, that one might well 
have wished to be A painterj[in order to draw her portrait as she 
there stood. 

Her fancies must have been sweet, though they might have a 
tittle of melancholy in them, for the brow was a9 open as a bright 
summer’s morning. Bfifc the mind must have been very intently 
occupied with some object, for she remained during several mi- 
nutes exactly in one position, without the slightest movement of 
any kind, whatsoever* t 

On the left-hand side, close by the tall window, and son e eight 
or ten feet from the spot where she had placed herself, way a small 
door leading into various apartments of the old chateau; ahd at 
length, if her eyes had not been fixed so steadily upon the floor, 
she might have seen that door move slowly on its hinges. She did 
not see it, however, and the first thing that roused her was a sha- 
dow coming across the sunahincf which found its way through the 
window”. * 

Annette started and raised her eyes, //little confused, perhaps, 
at being found in so deep a /fit* of mpaitaticHi ; but all the blood 
rushed up into her face in a moment, when she beheld Earnest de 
Nogent himself, standing before ker. 

“Ah, Monsieur de Nogent!” Aie said, “Vhat has kept you here? 
Indeed, I am very much afraid that it may be dan^rous,t 0 'y ourself." 



Earnest advanced, an&tSpk h|rhand with i smile hall gay, km 
melancholy. ^ 9 

“ Perhaps it > may be dangerous,” he said, shaking his head, “jj/ 
may be dangerous to me in more respects than you mean; but you 4 
must not ask me what has kept me here.” 

she answered gaily, trying to laugh awayfihe* agitation 
which she eertairiy did feel, but withdrtwing her hands from his, 
“you are very mysterious ; and I will not attempt to discover mys- 
teries with which I have nothing to do.” • * 


. “With this mystery, I am»afraid,” he replied, in a low and 
thoughtful voice with this# mystery I am afraid you hate not a 
little to do.” • 


Annette turned pale. “ Indeed I” she said, with her heart beat- 
ing violently. “I should be very sorry to suppose that were the 
case, for 1 do think it very imprudent for you to stay.” 

“ Not so imprudent as you imagine ; at least, in the sense that 
you mean,” replied Ernest; “ but, in another sense, even more im- 
prudent than you can believe.” 

Annette was very much agitated, for his manner spoke more, 
perhaps, than his words ; but do not let it be thought that she was 
hypocritical, if she tried to avoid a subject which produced so much 
emotion, and endeavoured db turn the conversation bock to the 
danger which her companion ran iurffemaining there. 

“But you told me,” sne said, “you yourself acknowledged to me, 
that there was a very, very great risk in your coming hither aty.Il, 
and still more in ^your staying, %hen every hour may produce a 
discovery of your absence.” 

“I have received letters from Paris since we last met,” lie said; 
“but the truth is, Mademoiselle de St^worin, I am, I fear, very 
foolish, and I have to make two acknowledgments, eacli of which 
may appear very strange to you, and ‘each of which may perhapB 
give you offence. 1 could not mal^ up my«mind to go without 
seeing you again. That is my first acknowledgment: the next is, 
that I am sometimes tempted to wish with my whole heart that I 
had never beheld you at all.” 

He had taken Annette’s hand while bespoke, and he could not 
be insensible how it trembled in his own. The varying colour in 
her “keek, the dftwncust look ofc her bright eye, the quick and agi- 
tated breathing, might all encourage him to proceed; but, though 
such si ;ns were not without their happy auguries, Ernest was both 
unwilkfog to agitate her too much, and too doubtful or success to 
prcssfiiis suit vehemently. Before he had tfell concluded his sen- 
tence, Annette had sunk slowly down into the chair beside her, 
and placed her left hand over her eyes. * 

“ I agitate you,” he continued, suffering her hand to be gently 
withdrawn from his. “Nay, ntfy, do not be so much moved. 
Listen to me, Mademoiselle de St. Morin ; listen* to me calmly. It 
is I who have cause to be* agitated and apprehensive : but, hark I” 
he continued, pausing abruptly. • ‘4 Hark! there is the sound of 
wheels. What may this mfc-qn? It never happens but thus; and 
when we have but one precious^moment on wliic^ depend our fiatd 
and happiiftss for eve^'we are prevented from using it by some 
impertinent trifle!” • 
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Annette looked Ifp, pushed ba|k tfi&^urls from her face, over 
a which they had fallen in the agitation^*, the moment; wiped away 
Something like a tear from her eyes, and then Ifpld. out her liapd 
Aggiifcto Ernest de Nogent with a smile, which a*: that moment lid 
would not have exchanged for an empire. 

' It might \e a long task, reader, to explain all the little pecu- 
liarities in thought and feeling which made he#* act so differently 
front any other woman; and even when it was done, you might not 
pcrha£* understand the whole' clearly, ff you have not comprehended 
the whole clearly already, from tli$* account that has been laid be- * 
fore you of her education and her natural c^spdsition. She could 
hardly recover herself, however, and remote the traces of agitation 
from her countenance, ere the door of the library opened, and the 
old servant entered, with a face somewhat pale, announcing — the 
Baron de Cajarei 

Ernest de Nogent drew himself up to his lull height; and his left 
hand, by an impulse that he could not resist, fell upon thfc scab- 
bard of his sword, as if to bring the hilt round towards the right. 
Annette had just time to give him one imploring look, saying, in a 
low voice, “ Eon Heaven’s sake, for your father’s sake, for my sake, 
recollect yourself I” when the Baron de Cajare entered the room, 
and advanced with his visual calm and' graceful demeanour towards 
the spot where Mademoiselle V?» St. Morii^ was seated. His lip was 
curled with the slightest possible sarcastic smile; but there was no 
frown upon his brow, anil he bowed with the utmost politeness to 
Annette, saying, “ This is an unexpected pleasure, mademoiselle; 

I trust that you have continued in health and happiness, notwith- 
standing your close attendance upon Monsieur de Castelneau.” 

Annette bowed her li^d ; and, hoping from his manner that the 
errand of the Baron de Cajare was not such as she and Ernest him- 
self believed it to be, she rpplied in polite terms, and at greater 
length than she otherwise woJL'id have done, stating that she herself 
was well, and that the Count de Castelneau was daily improving 
in health. 

SEhe baron listened to every word with the most courteous atten- 
tion, and, ere she had concluded, the old Baron de Nogent himself 
was in the rpom. That gentleman instantly fixed his eyes with a 
‘ frown upon the Baron de Cajare, though ho gtasped Annjstte’s 
: hand; as if to show her tliat he did not overlook her, and thanked 
her for her coming. j 

, “To whlit cause, Monsieur do Cajare,” he said, “am I tty attri- 
. bute the honour of this unexpected and unusual visit?” c 

"I hope you are better, my dear sir,” replied the baron; “but I 
must not take to myself more credit than is my due. My visit is 
not to yourself, as my very slight acquaintance with you, Monsieur de 
Nogent, would not justify such intrusion ; but it is to this good 
gentleman, your sen, a captain in my regiment of horse, with whom 
I wish to spdak a word or two upon business, which we will not 
discuss in the presence of a lafly< ” / « ■ 

“Mademoiselle deSt. Morin will excuse me, sir,” said the baron, 
^if I beg to know at’ once what is .your purpose towards my son.” 

“I must began answer to a similar question, too,” adcled Ernest; 
*&s I takq it for granted, after our late correspondence, that you did 
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not come here without ®®b>jec| of some importance, and Y must/ 
choose my own measures gp&ordingly.” 

“You will bf course take V\o measures but those that are righto 
and proper,” repf ed thp baron ; “but as you say that Maftemqjsejifc * 
de St. Morin will excuse us all, and as I am in some haste, 1 will 
merely beg leave to state that 1 am under the disagreeablejiccessity 
of arresting jmy yfcmg friend here for disobedience of ‘orders, and of 
sending him to trial for that offence.’* 4 
“In short, sir,*’ replied the old baron, “you sought tokUfep him 
# from his father’s sick bed, and now you would seek to break that 
father’s heart.” • # . 

“A somewhat haref construction of a simple act of duty,** replied 
Monsieur de Cajarc; “nevertheless, my dear sir, it must be accom- 
plished,” and lie moved towards the window. 

“ Is it possible that your nature can be so hard and unfeeling?” 
said Annette. “Pray, pray, Monsieur dc Cajare, have some consi- 
deration for the circumstances of the case.” 

“Alas, my dear young lady !** replied the baron, “war is a fcIiooI 
that makes us very hard-hearted, I am afraid; but, notwithstand- 
ing, I must call up the guard. Do not he frightened at their mus- 
taches, dear lady,” he added, with a sarcastic smile; “the Parisian 
ladies tell me they are very harmless pcoplp.” 

While speaking, he had approafjj^fl the window, and now put- 
ting out his head, he cabled “Come up! come up!” 

Something that he saw below seemed to excite his surprise, how- 
ever, for he still continued to looktout, exclaiming, “Diantre! wflat 
is the meaning of this? Come up, I say!'* 

In the meanwhile the baron and his son and Annette de St. 
Morin gazed for a moment or two, with th# silence of deep grief, in 
each other’s faces, but no time was alkfwcd them to speak; for 
even while Monsieur de Cajare was calling from the window, and 
ordering the guard a second time, witffno ver^measured language, 
to come up, a gentleman dressed in Black, and holding a paper in 
his hand, entered the room with a quiet and noiseless step, and 
advanced gravely but quickly, without saluting anybody. 

The baron and his son stared at this new intruder with evident 
surprise; but Annette instantly recognised the gentleman whom 
she had seen with two ladies ngar the fountain in tlfc wood, and, 
why knew not, but his presence seemed a relief to Tier. He 
took not the slightest notice of her on the present occasion, how- 
ever; Maul, passing the party in the middle of the roomf proceeded 
to thr window from which the Baron de Cajare was reiterating his 
order to come up, adding, in a fierce tone and with a somewhat 
ungentlemanlike interjection, “Why do you not obeyi” 

So quiet was the step of the stranger who had so suddenly en- 
tered the room, that the baron wa» perfectly unconscious of his pre- 
sence till he felt a heavy hand upon his shoulder, and heard the 
words, which were then somewhat fearful in France, “iJeparh Roi!” 

Monsieur de Cajqje instantly turned round, and when he beheld 
the person who stjpod besidu him, turned deadly pale. 

“Monsieur le Bapon de Cajare,” said the sflranger, “in virtue of 
this lettre cachet, I arrest you in -'the name of th£*king, and enjoin 
you to ga with me.** 
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\ “Wherg do you intend to t&Vc^mei^Rsiear Morin?’* said the * 
baron at once, without the slightest si A of resistance. 

£• “I intend to send you to the BastilejTiir,” replied Fiertre Morin. 
**^Jiaye some other business yet to do in this par^of the world, so 
thou I cannot have the honour of accompanying you '‘.to Baris. 
Everything is prepared for your comfortable journey j.yfoqr own 
carriage is below, or I* anr? much mistaken; butjyou made a little 
mistake just now, an t d took my archers for your own soldiers. 
May I jssk you. to walk 4 down, *sir, with all convenient speed?” 

The Baron de Cajare looked at ^.nnette and then at Ernest de c 
Nogent, and for an instant an expression like thtt of a fiend came 
over his countenance. It was gone almost* a£ soon as it appeared; 
the angry voice in which he called* from the window, was laid aside 
likewise, and not the slightest change of tone from that which he 
used in ordinary conversation was to be distinguished, as he an- 
swered Pierre Morin, “Well, Monsieur Morin, of course I obey the 
king’s commands ; but I beg leavo to say, my young friend hore, 
Monsieur de Nogent, is under my arrest. I must give him into the 
care of my guard before " 

“You must dq nothing before obeying the king’s commands, sir,” 
replied Pierre Morin: “besides, you need put yourself into no 
trouble regarding your jsoldiers, for I 6ook the liberty of discharg- 
ing them from attendance you. You must recollect. Mon- 
sieur le Baron, prisoners have no authority. As to Monsieur de 
Nogent, sir, I have also the king's orders ” 

“To arrest him?” exclaimed thi Baron de Caj,ire. 

“1 shall notify his majesty’s commands a fleeting him to himself, 
sir,” replied Pierre Morin, in a stern tone, “and not to you. Allow 
me to say, we are wasting time. You caused me to hurry down 
here, sir, from the capital* when, if you had attended to the hint 
sent to you by the Duke de Choiseul, you would have saved me 
much trouble, and might, pfeyhaps, have saved yourself from the 
Bastile; but vengeance, sir, has no forethought, and his majesty 
has been made to understand the motives upon which you acted.” 

“He might at least have sent a gentleman to arrest me,” said 
the Baron de Cajare, with a curling lip. 

Pierre Morin seemed not in the slightest degree offended, merely 
replying, “SlY, l obey his majesty’s commands, ,.and lie expects 
you to do the same, be they notified to you by whom tho^ may. 
But, at tin? same time, if it be any gratification to you to know 
that you ate treated in the same manner as other persons, 'gt me 
call til your mind, that Pierre Morin, chief officer of the king’s lieu- 
tenant-general of police, has arrested gentlemen whose ancestors 
were noble ftvt* centuries before your great-grandfather quitted the 
little bureau in the Hue Quinquampoix.” 

The colour came warm into the cheek of Baron de Cajare, as 
Pierre Morin, in the quietest possible tone, rebuked his insolent 
pride. The chdef agent of the police of Pgris, however, was not to 
be trifled with any more; and, lifting, -up his finger, as he saw 
k Cajare about to reply, he said, in a tojrc of command, “Monsieur 
J lfi Baron de Cajare,'* obey the kipg** commands! Descend the 
staircase, take jour place in the carriage which is now waiting for 
you, and surrender your&elf at the royal prison of the. Bastile 
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without another word, will report your 1 contumacy to his 
majesty” m 

The baron’s haughty air instantly sunk; and, without taking 
notice of any one! without bow or word of adieu, he crossed && 3 
room and descended to the hall. Pierre Morin followed; but 3 be- 
fore he^lid so, he turned towards Ernest de Nogent, s^yin^, “ Mon- 
sieur de Noggnt, y%u will be good enough to remain here till I come 
back;” and then, proceeding with his quick* noiseless step, down 
the stairs, he saw the Baron de Cajare into .his carnage, afhl two 
# guards take their seats in the vehicle beside him. 

While* these eveflfts had bean taking place, a number of people 
had gathered together in*the court of the chateau, some from the 
neighbouring hamlet, some from the woods where they had been 
destroying the wolves ; and manifold were the inquiries of “ What 
us the matter — what is the matter?” 

At length the inquiry was pronounced close to Pierre Morin, 
who stood on the steps before the great gateway, where the car- 
riage had been drawn up. As soon as h<* heard it, he turned round 
to those who spoke, and pronounced the magical words, “ Enleve- 
ment de police” an arrest by the police; and, at the sound, the very 
boldest drew three or four steps back, with countenances far paler 
than they had been before. • , 

Ay, the very men who not manj^dflfcrs afterwards marched to 
Paris, and aided to dye ttfie Btreets of the capital with the blood of 
many of the best, the bravest, and the noblest in the land, now drgw 
back in terror at tire very name o£ that redoubtable police, whose 
whole real power, like almost every power on earth, was derived 
from the fears of those upon whom it wns exercised. The carriage 
rolled rapidly away, after Pierre Morin Uul handed the paper 
which he held to one of the soldiers in ttfe inside, and he himself 
turned his steps again into the inansioirof Monsieur de Nogent. 

In the meanwhile, those whom he h^u left behind in the library 
of the chateau, had continued gazing upon each other with some 
degree of painful expectation ; but Annette recollected the kind, 
nay, the aifectionatc manner, in which the very man, who seemed 
to possess such power, had spoken to her* in the forest, and the 
moment Pierre Morin again appeared, she advanced towards him, 
saying, ‘‘Let. me apeak with Monsieur Morin for a moment.” 

“Oh, sir!” she said, in a low voice, as soon as she was near 
enough to speak without her words being overheard, “when last I 
saw yoiy you expressed yourself kindly and tenderly towards me’; 
let rne'meseech you to spare Monsieur de Nogent as far as possible. 
Pray, remember, sir, he only camo hither to see his father, who 
■was then supposed to be dying; and, though that father is better, 
yet have some consideration for him too.” 

Pierre Morin heard her in silence, booking in her face with a smile 
of kindly meaning. 

“My dear young lady,” lie said, at length, “ you Mistake the 
whole business; I hage no power is this matter: I am a mere in- 
strument. But do. not be frightenetT; I have nothing to say to 
Monsieur de Nogent vhich wouid pain him or alarm you.” 

“Sir,” he fontinued, turning to (Ernest, “this young lady ha® 
been p Leading for you, as if I had some authority of my owp in this 
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^business; but you $ery well know I idra more agent, as I have 
itjust told her. I must therefore inforimjtou, that his majesty com- 
mands you co return to your regiment immediately, lie has 
ducted me to say, that, as far as he is conperneqh he jmrdons you, 
in consideration of your father's state of health. The general under 
Whose c Amman d you serve will reprimand you for being ^absent 
without fcave’ should lie ^liink it necessary. TMfe caujc of such an 
liumble individual as myself being commanded to convey this mes- 
sage you, rather than a ftiilitary officer, is simply that I was 
ordered down hither in haste to arjest the Baron de Cnjare, whose » 
offence against his majesty has been in some degree mixed up with 
the question of your absence without leav%. ' You will understand, 
sir, that the king's order is peremptory that you depart for your 
regiment instantly. I will mow take my leave.” 

It was in vain the Baron de Nogen t and his Bon pressed Pierre 
Morin to take some refreshment before lie went; he retired at once, 
taking leave of Annette as he passed, and whispering a single brief 
sentence in her car. 

The words that Pierre Morin addressed to Annette were merely 
these: “Do noUbc surprised or alarmed at anything you may hear 
when you return home.” 

But, as always happens, imagination instantly attached the idea 
of coming evil to the injuflt^n not to fear, and Annette’s fancy 
suggested that some accident or misfortune must have befallen the 
Count de Casielneau during her absence. She had now learned to 
feel that there were other persons in the world<who might he loved 
as well as himself but that did not make her love him differently 
or less than before; and she hastened to quit her two compa- 
nions, notwithstanding^ll the interest which she had learned to 
take in them, in order to Inturn to him towards whom all the affec- 
tions of her heart had been giver from infancy with high, pure, 
filial love. * ' / 

The baron and Ernest de Nogcnt would fain have detained her, 
at least lor a short time; but she would not stay, saying, with a 
simile, that as she had seen all their enemies frustrated, and even 
sickness put to flight, her errand was over, and she must hasten 
back. 

Ernest led her down to her hope; and though there was many 
a thing in his heart that he would fain have found a moment to 
utter, yet. perhaps from the impossibility of saying all in so short 
a space as* that which was now afforded him, he remained solent till 
they reached the bottom of the staircase. There, however, lie 
paused and detained her for an instant, asking with a look of en- 
treaty, “ May I not accompany you on your ride?” 

“No, no, indeed!” replied Annette. “Pray remember the com- 
mands you have received, and icturn to your regiment without the 
delay even of an hour.” 

“ I will,” fas answered, “ I will ; but will you not say one word to 
comfort and console me in thup parting from all I hold dear, for a 
time the limits of which I know not?” 

“What can I say?” rejoined Annette. “What can I say? All 
I can do is,” slie added — and,'- as the spot where tli*ty stood was 
shadowed by a large buttress which crossed the window;* the blush 
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* with which her words wer^ accompanied couid hardly 'be seen .. 

11 All 1 can do is, to beg you to be careful and prudent for the Bata* 
of those here — of all who* love and esteem you. You have run 
great a risk alr&dy, that I cannot but tremble to think of> * 
might be the consequence of /my other act of rashness; and noyr, 
go! pray go quickly. Fare you well!” # * 

Thus saying, sl|p turned towards the door; but Ernes# detained 
her for one fnoment longer, to press his lips»again and again upon 
her hand. Again he felt that it trembled in. his owe^ and flfcr agi- 
tation, coupled with the words that he spoke, gave an assurance to 

* his heart which was not a litfle consoling to him. 

• • 

CHAPTEK XVH. 

With her eyes bent down towards her saddle-bow, and her cheek 
still somewhat glowing, Annette departed, proceeding at a quick 
pace up the hill upon the slope of which the chateau of Castel No- 
gent was built. When she had passed the acclivity, however, she 
tightened the rein and suffered the horse to go on at a walk, think- 
ing deeply over all that had occurred. Again and again she asked 
her heart, “What are these sensations that*! feel towards Ernest 
deNogent? Is this love?” ap 

She could no longer conceal fromnerself that he was not to her 
the same as other men; but she would not believe, or perhap^I 
should say she woqld not admit, that it could be love which she 
felt. The time was so short, their meetings so few, that she could 
not, she would not, allow that it could be love. But yet Annette 
was not only now convinced that she did fiSel different sensations 
towards the young Lord of Castel Nog^it from those which she 
had ever experienced before towards rtiyr human being; but, upon 
reflection, she found that her whole tjonduct had been such as to 
give him hope and encouragement ; and she blushed as if a thou- 
sand eyes had been upon her at the presence of that conviction in 
her heart. • 

We have shown that Annette de St. Morin had been tempted, a 
night or two before, to shut her eyes to the consideration of her 
own feelings , and ^o shrink from^the examination of the new pas- 
sion which mws insidiously taking possession of her heart: but, 
though bhe mkht do this, Annette had been taught from her ear- 
liest davs, new so to shrink from the examination of 4 her own 

* conduct, ncvcifcfio to shut her £$es to the result of any action that 
she had actually done; and she now carefully and thoughtfully 
inquired to wfiat she had plighted and pledged herself ri>y her de- 
meanour towards Ernest de Nogent. It # might, indeed, be a ques- 
tion, whether she examined fairly ; ^because Inclination, in all our 
dealings with our own heart, is at the ear of the judge ; and perhaps 
Annette did give a little more weight to every word sht^had spoken, 
to every look and gesture* favourable to Ernest, than Bhc would 
have done, hod he been less agreeahle’to her. The general result, 
however, was right; it was, that she had givdh him a degree of 
encouragement which' she.nevcr /joudd retract with"honour, and, as 
a consequence of that very encouragement she felt herself bound 

o ’ 
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to tefl£U*thait had passed, evenmcMing thoughts mi feei-^ 
ijztgs of her own mind and heart; to the person who had been to 
&er, as she herself said, move than a father. * 

S£ho anfMpation of doing so, however, agitate&rand troubled her 
tel more than site could have believed anything m tlie kind would 
dd. Ho** to begin the tale she knew not; how to go on pptli it 
was equrtUy perplexing; <how to express what gpere her feelings, 
what were her thoughts, made the colour rise in her cheek, and her 
eyes silk to ube ground even while she .asked herself the question. 

Her horse went now merely at a walk, but she urged him not t 
on either by voice or whip; and, so ffr from hastening homeward, ‘ 
the took a somewhat longer path through the woods, not remark- 
ing that clouds had gathered in the sky while she had remained at 
Castcl Nogen t, and that the sultry heat of the air portended the 
coming of a storm. So it was, however. Over the tops of the 
tall trees night he seen gathering dull leaden masses of dense va- 
pour, and the breath of the air had not the balminess of the pre- 
ceding days, but was both sultry and oppressive in the highest 
degree. It could not be called fiery, like the gale that blows over 
the sands of Egypt; but it felt moist, though hot and difficult 
to breathe, as if it were borne from the depths of fens and morasses, 
exhaling deadly vapours under the says of an ardent sun. Still, 
between the hard edges of tfcs&ifreavy clouds, the blue sky appeared, 
especially towards the zenith, where the great orb of day continued 
pouring on his flood of sovereign splendour, as if at once (Mireless 
su$d unconscious of all the storias and tempests which might vex 
the earth below. The hum of the insect world, which had been 
busy* in the morning, was now still; the voice of the birds, which 
had resounded through the woods and the valleys, was now reduced 
to a few short notes, begto perhaps in gladness of heart, but ter- 
minated apparently in apprehension of some coming evil. 

To all these warrings, however, Annette was blind, so busy was 
she in the world of lier otfn heart; and the only external thing 
that caught her attention was the fretfuIuesB of her horse. Attri- 
buting it to thirst from heat and exercise, she guided the animal 
to the bank of the stream ; and casting down the rein upon his neck, 
she let kiii| drink, gazing with apparent interest upon the reflec- 
tion of her beautiful jennet’s head in the water, .but, in truth, see- 
ing nothing but the images within her own breast. She was thus 
sitting calmly, with her hands resting on her kne^her head bent 
down, and her eyes fixed upon the clear smooth stream, wjien sud- 
denly a flash of intense brightness biased over the gtistehing ex- 
panse of water, followed instantly by a loud clap of thunder, which 
made the woods echo around. The horse threw its head suddenly 
back from the river, reared, plunged, and darted forward; and be* 
fore Annette could make anyneffbrt to save herself, she was oast 
- headlong into the stream. 

The watet was not very deep, and the servants flew in an instant 
to the assistance of one whom the whole household loved; but still, 
when they drew her forth from the stream, she was to all appear- 
ance lifeless. With the tears and loud Laihentations in which the 
excitable people of the south of France indulge on all occasions of 
grief, the servants bore the form of Annette on towards the 
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chateau; but when they arrived there they found nothing bat faces 
of bustle and anxiety. Horses and postillions were standing in th^ 
court-yard ; goe4 old Donninc was giving manifold orders regj^fcf-. 
ing various parages -of ladies’ gear which 'other torvants^fere 
bringing down; and the grGat family coach, as well fs the old 
ckais^de paste, «ag drawn out into the principal court-yard. All 
betokened preparations for an immediate journey; but all this 
bustle was turned instantly into ysitent Gonsternjition, m»* poor 
Annette was carried into* the chateau. 1'hcy bore her forward 
into a large salooj on the ground fyor; but as they stretched her 
on one of the long h*r(| sofa* of that day, some signs of returning 
animation began, to show themselves. Her beautiful hands closed 
with a convulsive motion, as if she felt pain, and it became clear 
that life was not extinct. 

The sounds of lamentation and dismay which Hkd followed 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin into the house, soon reached the ears of 
the Count de Castelneau; and, after a vain inquiry, he came down 
himself, followed by his two medical attendants, who happened at 
the moment to be with him. 

To behold her he loved best on earth lying there, pale as a 
withered flower, her beautifql dark hair fallen about her face and 
neck, her eyes closed, her lips blood 1^, m%ht well affect any man 
deeply, and doubtless greatly Iffived the Count de Castelneau; 
but it was not such sights, nor such events, that produced those at- 
tacks of illness under which he 4>ad lately suffered. His lip qui- 
vered a little, the gaze of his oye grew more intense and anxious, and 
the muscles of the brow contracted in a certain degree; but he had 
every command over himself, and asked in a clear, calm voice, 
‘■How did this happen?” 

The tale was soon told ; but even as It was telling, the surgeon, 
who was luckily present, exclaimed, *“ She is qpt dead!” and, draw- 
ing fortji his lancet, he proceeded flo employ such means as he 
thought necessary to recall poor Annette to consciousness. At first, 
the blood flowed with difficulty, but soon it came in a fuller strewn, 
and in a few moments she opened her eye% faintly, and then closed 
them again, murmuring an indistinct word or two with her lips. 
It were tedious to tell all that was done to restore hef to recollec- 
tion; but let it suffice that, in tfte space of about three quarters of 
an hour, Mademoiselle de St. Morin, who was suffering, not from 
the temporary suspension of animation produced by immersion in 
the wa :cr, but from the stunning effects of her fell, completely re- 
covered her speech and consciousness; and holding out her hand 
to Monsieur Castelneau, she suid, “Do not fear! — do got fear, my 
dear father. I am not much hurt; I am better now.” 

A glistening drop came into ttys count’s eyes; but he replied 
tranquilly, “Thank God! my Annette, you arc not much hurt. 
These gentlemen assiire me that such is tlie case ; but*bc composed 
for a little while, and do not speak yourself, for I have some news 
to give you. I will Heave you for i few minutes, and return to tell 
you more.” * • 

The count^was gone about half pn hour, and vHhen he did come 
back, Me found Apnette* apparently much recovered, though she 
was izf truth severely bruised, and in considerable pain. *. 
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“What are the tilings, my dear father?” she asked, as he sat 
JJjlown again beside her. “They are no evil tidings, I Jiope?” 
^^“No! oh no!” replied the count; “do not alarm yourself, my' 
AK^ette; but I fear I cannot remain to witness yqjir recovery, dear 
child* The king has sent me an order to come to Paris without an 
instant'sMelay*. The gauge assigned for this command is mu£h sus- 
picion of ’disaffection, in consequence of my long absence from the 
capital^ If '♦his be the real cause, such suspicions can be cleared 
away m an hour.” * 

As he spoke, the count fell into diep thought, and remained with » 
Ids eyes fixed upon the ground for several moments, while Annette 
gazed up in his face with an eager and inquiring look, as if seeking 
to scan her guardian’s feelings, and gather more information than 
his words afforded. No one, perhaps, was so well qualified to learn 
from the countenance of Monsieur de Castelneau what was passing 
in his heart as Annette de St. Morin; but even to her his face was 
a very unreadable book on most occasions. In the present in- 
stance, however, she was right in some degree; and she said, “You 
doubt whether that suspicion be the real cause or not? — but you 
must not go without me. I can go very well; I am recovered now; 

I can go quite well.” 

The count bent doWh hi^head, ancl kissed her brow, saying, “I 
am afraid, my dear Annettejlfcfct I am very selfish with regard to 
you, and that my love for your society has but too often prevented 
m.*' from giving you the advantage of mingling in the world us 
much as you ought to do; bi\t yet, my dear* child, I am not so 
basely selfish as to rob you of health, perhaps of life, for any com- 
fort or consolation whatsoever. It is quite impossible that you 
should go with me in your present state; equally impossible, I 
grieve to say, that I shoulU stay till you are better. These gentle- 
men of art, however, inforu me that if you remain tranquil here, I 
need be under no Apprehension for your health. One of them I 
must take with me, as it might be dangerous for me to travel with- 
out assistance. Monsieur Merle, however, will see you every day; 
afid you must let me kyow by letter what is the exact state of my 
dear child’s health. I, in return, will write to you as soon as I 
reach Paris; and you shall speedily hear both how I am, and what 
is the real cause of this sudden ckll. It is strange, that after eigh- 
teen years* absence, I should have any enemy so pertinacious as to 
inspire svspicions of my conduct in the mind of the king!” 

“You do not think,” said Annette, in a low voice, anu with a 
glance towards the 'other persons who were in the room, which 
made the ^punt bend down his ear to listen, “you do not think that 
the Baron de Gajare can have anything to do with this?” 

The count started, exclaiming, “What makes you think so?” 

The colour came slightly into Annette’s cheek, as she replied, 
“I have act^cely any reason ; but I recollect he one day said, when 
he was speaking in a way whicli surprised and pained me, that 
means might be easily found of forcing you (fat of this old chateau, 
to what he called the intellectual pleasures of the capital.” 

The slight deud which hung upon the count’s brov^ cleared away 
In a moment. “Ha! Monsieur de CajareY’ he said, “is it sfo? You 
- ■ are doubtless right, my Annette. I have known men -sent to the 
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*1tastile at the instigation of intriguing scoundrels, for a'much less 
object than that which Monsieur de Cajare has in view. He sha^S 
find himself mistaken, however.” ' / 

“ He has done Jo already,” replied Annette; ‘“for he was dov^fat* 
Castel Nogent this morning, and seemed to think he had eYeryfnyig 
and everybody im his power; but in the mi^st of it gll an agent of 
police came, in, afl*ested him, and sent him to the BastiliT' ( 

“Indeed l” said the count, “indeed! But what mere, my An- 
nette; you seem to have more to sdy?” • 

, “I must forbid it to be said*nowt 1 am afraid,” said the physi- 
cian, advancing t<r Aunette’s»si(ie, “it is neither fit for you, count, 
nor for Mademoiselle <fe St. Morin. Kemember, my dear sir, you 
have still some business of an agitating nature to go through.” 

“Agitating!” said the count; “you do not suppose that talking 
of, or making arrangements for the only one event that is certain 
in human life, I mean deatli, can have anything agitating in it to me. 
My dear Annette,” he went on, “I am about to take a long journey, 
and having scarcely recovered from a severe fit of illness, I have 
thought it right once more to make my will in form. 1 have also 
laid out a large portion of your fortune in the purchase of the small 
lordship of St. Aubin on the Lot. You will take my word for it, 
my dear child, that it was ah advantageous purchase; the deeds, 
properly made out in your name, UNtmthe hands of my notary up 
stairs, but you must sfgn a paper signifying your consent to my 
thus employing your money on your behalf. As this good hum,” 
he added, pointing to Monsieur iVlerle, “shakes his head at this 
conversation, I will again leave you for awhile, and then come back 
to you for a moment before I depart.” 

Monsieur de Castclneau was absent for a greater length of 
time than before, and he then returned with his own notary and 
another member of the law. Tlit*yji carried with them various 
deeds and papers, which they presented to Aiftiette, and explained 
to her as being the titles to the estate of St. Aubin, which her 
guardian was said to have purchased with money belonging to her. 

The sum did indeed so far belong to her — although it proceeded 
from a moiety of his own revenues, u hiclriie hud laid by ever since 
he had succeeded to the title of the Count de Casteluvau — that he 
had always callcfl it to himself Annette's portion ; and he had thus 
suffered it to accumulate, in remembrance of the promise he had 
made, to give her a dowry according to the rank ii* which he 
brought her up. The laws of France, however, have always inter- 
meddled with the disposal of private property, in a manner ever 
vexatious and often most inconvenient; and, in order to avoid all 
the difficulties which might thus have occurred, the Count of 
Castclneau had been obliged to have recourse to this method of 
purchasing property for Annette, which she could not be deprived 
of, let what might become of any other sum which hgleft to her. 

The formal part of the business was soon over; the notaries took 
the deeds uway wiift them, but gftve her an acknowledgment that 
they held them for her use ; and in a minute after, one of the ser- 
vants came Jo inform the count tjiat mademoiselle's clothes had 
been removed from the* carriage, and that ait Vas ready for his 
own departure. * 
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w I must'now bid you farewell, my Aimette, "replied the comftp 
“but since I bare beard what you had to tell me regarding Mon* 
IgeiiT de Cajare, I go with ajcnind at ease. Previously to your 
<rdtorn, my ■poor girl, I had fondly hoped that ydji would be the 
tsorafttnion of my journey, and good .Donnihe haf hustled herself 
ler your departure. That would have been exactly what Monsieur 
de Cajarft, desired, bo doi/bt; but this aceident djfiappoints him as 
well $s me, and I now a leave you mistress of Castelneau till my 
returns I haV* but one injunction to give you, my Annette, which 
is, to be careful of yourself. You will be kind to all others, I . 
know; but I shall be very, vcw anxmus regardin g you; for these 
two sad dangers that have befallen you have dfiaken tny confidence 
m your safety. Be careful, therefore, my Annette, and let me 
hear from you as soon as it is possible 
Thus saying be left her, and a few unwonted tears rose in the 
ftoir girl’s eyes; for, though her nature was not an apprehensive 
one, and experience had not yet taught her the instability of every 
earthly thing, yet she could not part from the friend and guardian 
of her infancy and youth, without a feeling of loneliness, ay, and 
of fear; not les^any evil should fall upon herself, but lest the 
fatigues of the way, or the intrigues of evil men at court, might 
impair liis health and affect his happiness or life. 

t 

CHAPTER XVILL 


Though it may soon be our duty** to follow the course of some of 
Our other characters, to inquire into the proceedings of Monsieur 
dc Ciijare, t& accompany Ernest de Nogent on his journey, or to 
trace the adventures of Monsieur de Castelneau, we must lor the 
present dwell with Annett^f in the old chateau, and speak of some 
events which took place wirhin a very short time after the depar- 
ture of the count hiirself. As we have said, poor Annette felt sad 
and lonely, and, though good Donnine did her best to soothe and 
to console her, and though the well-regulated mind of the young 
l#4y herself taught her that to give way to apprehension was 
neither wise nor right, aad that it was a duty to amuse her mind 
by every means in her power, yet the next two or three hours 
were very heavy to her, and she experienced, though but in a slight 
degree, that desolation of heart which every one must have felt 
still more deeply who has lost a dear and valued friend for ever. 
As the evening came on, also, the effects of her fall were more 
sensibly felt; she became somewhat feverish towards night, and 
the physician, who returned to see her, gave her some drugs to 
allay the pain and tranquillize her nerves, and directed her imme- 
diately to retire to rest. 

Although it waB not yet' dark,, she did as he directed, and left 
the saloon vacant. The evening sun streamed into it cheerfully, 
and traced atoatural dial on the door, marking the hours till the 
ray faded. The light grew morp and more dyp in the chamber; 
the black oak carvings of the ceiling were lost jn the obscurity; 
and the moon begair to show herself in the heavens, triumphing; 
yet but timidly, ^ the absenae of her great and glorious rival of 
K*a*ar., 



* c !t was at that hour and* fiwnieut that the door of the saloon 
opened quietly, and a lady entered, leaning cm the arm of a gentle- 
man in dark* clothing, jfo servant preceded them, no attendant fd- # 
lowed ; and the Idly, sinking into one of the large arm-chairs, cove; Ad* 
her eyes with her hands, muipauring, “Am I here once fnore^ 

Fo% several minutes she remained evidently weepirg, but* in 
silence and withlut violence: they seenfed'the teste w^fmemory, 
and flowed hy in the same solemn silence with which att the objects 
of the past march in review before the eye of cqoscic’roe. W# gen- 

# tieman did not Beat himself, hut stood by her side uncovered; and, 
after a few tninutfs, he wall^ea forward to the window, and gassed 
out towards the vod| where a faint greenish dim of light, the last 
effort of day, still hung Like a curtain before the stars. 

u 1 fear, madam,” he said, at length, returning to the lady's side, 
“I fear, madam, that if we ilo not proceed quickly, we shall lo*e the 
little light that remains, and be obliged to oali some of the men to 
bring a lamp, which may be unpleasant.” 

“Iam ready, my good friend; I am ready,” she replied: “but 
you may well imagine what are the feelings with which I behold all 
these well-remembered scenes, where the bubble qf happiness first 
rose upon the stream of my life, and then burst and passed away 
for ever. But come! I could guide you jn the dark; for if the 
burning of the heart could conm^'iiate its intense fires to the 
earthly frame, every one of my footsteps, when last I trod the way 
from tiiut chamber to this must have been printed indelibly on the 
floor. Come, come, come, we sUhli soon find the place where fhy 
heart was broken.” 

Thus saying, she led the way across the room to a smaller door 
than that by which she hod entered, and on the opposite side. 
Taking her way through it, she proceeded by a corridor to the end 
of that wring of the chateau, and then Jpassed the door of Amu He's 
bed-cliambcr to the extreme west, where one ctf the large towers 
contained within itself two or three of the best rooms in the castfte. 
The door which there ended the corridor was locked ; but the gen- 
tleman who was with her had a number of keys m his hand, »yid, 
with extraordinary ease and precision, he selected the one which 
the keyhole required, applied it, and gave her entrance. 

Those were dpys in which window -shutters to the higher rooms 
of a country house were almost unknown, and consequently in the 
apartments they now entered, which looked full towards the spot 
where the sun had set not half an hour before, the liglft was much 
more strung than at the opposite side of tbp building. Even here 
it was very faint, but there was still enough to guide the lady 
across the ante-chamber to the door of the room beyond. She 
laid her hand upon the lock, but paused for a moment as if under 
the influence of some strong emotion; and then, conquering her 
irresolution, she threw open the door, disclosing a bed-room fitted 
up with great taste and luxury: a toilette-table festooned with 
velvet and gold; febed with bailings of the same rich materials; 
tell mirrors in beautiful frames; and in the centre panel of the 
wainscot, on the opposite side of the room, a full-length portrait of 
A gentlemftu in a military dressy apparently about to mount his 
tern . pee foot ’was in the apou the nmm; 
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and whileHhe countenance was turned so as to look foil to toll? 
room, the other hand, by the painter’s fkill, appeared to stretch 
*forth from the canvass, and wave a hat and plume, as if bidding 
« dtie u to foe spectators. f 

T^ere was an air of Joy, and youth, and bright hilarity in the 
whole figure and countenance, which not even the dim twilight of 
that hotta couftd altogether conceal, and upon it fitted thp lady’s eyes 
the moment she ope^d the door. She pressed her hand upon her 
hearisf fook§& around £he room with an expression almost of fear; 
and then, advancing with a quick step, Bhe gazed earnestly upon „ 
the portrait, till, sinking on hfcr knees before £4 she murmured a 
short prayer. She remained there scarcely V minute; hut ere she 
rose many a tear bedewed the spot where she knelt, and it was 
with difficulty she could restrain them from flowing for some time 
afterwards. 


Advancing into a small dressing-room beyond, and approaching 
the huge mantelpiece of black oak, she said, laying her hand upon 
a large carved moulding, “ It is here and she ran her hand along 
it more than once, seeming to press upon the various flowers and 
figures with wlych it was ornamented. As she did so, she began 
to tremble, saying, “ Some one must have opened it since, or else 
they must have discovered and closed it already. It used to open 
with a touch.” 

“Let me try,” said the gentleman who was with her; “it may 
well have got rusty in twenty years. 

r That rose!” said the lady; “that rose! I am sure it was that 
or the one next to it.” 

Her companion advanced and pressed upon the spot in the cor- 
nice which she pointed out. It instantly gave way under his 
stronger hand; the moulding fell forward like the front of some 
ancient scrutoire, and at tht same moment a parchment rolled out 
and dropped at then lady’s feet. She instantly picked it up and 
pressed it to her heart, and then, turning to the names that were 
Bigned at the end, endeavoured to read them, but in vain. 

*‘It matters not,” she said, “it matters not! This is the con- 
tract. There is nothing <clse there: let us begone.” 

“ It is better to be quite sure,” replied her companion ; and put- 
ting his hanu into the cavity from which the parchment had fallen, 
he speedily produced another, though very much smaller in size. 

“Here is another deed,” he said; “most likely the procuration of 
Borne relation.” 

“True,” she answered ; “true, I had forgot that; but it is not of 
as much consequence as the other. Now let us go.” 

,, “You had better do so, madam,” replied her companion; “for 
*fhe carriage will carry you to Figeac speedily. I must remain, 
however, and see that these' men- do their duty, though the search 
is all nonsense, and they will find nothing.” 

“I euppoBcicso,” answered the lady ; “but how happens it,X won- 
der, that such suspicions should arise without g cause?” 

“Some enemy,” replied the gentleman. “Unhappily, a minis- 
ter's ears are always open to every accusation To be accused, is 
often as bad as to* .be criminal ; -and the Count de Castfilneau may 
; ireU think himself huny* «** re nothing worse to undergo than a 
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mere journey to Paris, as,’ I believe, some powerful enemy has 
accused hiit^” • t 

“That enemy lias been my best friend,” replied the lady; “but I 
will hasten awa4 now, And wait for you at Figeac.” ' _> # 

Thus saying, she Retired •from the dressing-room, gpd^agpin 
paus&l before the picture in the other c^arqber; bu^ asjime acts 
upon the naemones of objects past, the evening light nad acted 
upon that portrait. When she hod before* seen ^rm, the 

features, the dress, were* all distinct, thoAgh the colouring was 
• somewhat grey and cold ; nowgdl whs confused and obscure ; there 
was neither hue iftr^xact form left, and the vague figure of a man 
mounting his horse, Was traced, more by the aid of recollection 
than the eye. 

The lady passed on; and the gentleman who was with her, tak- 
ing care to close every door behind them, and to remove all trace 
of their visit, followed her quickly, and accompanied her through 
the same corridors and rooms which they had passed before, down 
the great staircase into the court-yard. A number of men were 
drawn up there in deep silence, at a short distance from a carriage 
to which were attached four horses ; and at some distance beyond, 
appeared a number of servants of the Count de Castelneau. The 
latter, however, seemed either stupifit^, or* overawed ; for they re- 
mained motionless and unconcern Wiilc the stranger handed the 
lady into the vehicle. *As he was sjbout to retire from the door of 
the carriage, she bent forward And said, “I am sure you would 
Buffer me to see her if it were possible?” 

“It is wholly impossible, madam,” he answered, “without ruin 
to all and, bowing low, he retired into the chateau. 

During the greater part of that night, lights were seen in the 
various parts of the building, and (li| servants of the Count de 
Castelneau remained watching, with* some anxiety, proceedings 
which caused them great apprehension, but Ulrich they could not 
prevent. Strange to say, however, the whole passed with so much 
quietness and silence, that neither Annette, nor her maid, who 
slept in a neighbouring chamber, nor old Donnine, who, ever sillce 
the young lady had been a child, claimed a room as close to that 
of Mademoiselle de St. Morin as possible, was ever amkened. 1 
Early on the following day, when Donnine, who retained all the 
matutinal habits of her youth, rose, and proceeded to resume the 
cares of the household which she superintended, the wJ|ole bevy of 
maidens, under her sage charge and governance, assailed her at 
once with accounts of the domiciliary visit which had been paid to 
the chateau by a large body of police. They had gone through all 
the count's apartments, she was told ; had examineef his papers, 
and opened all his cabinets and drawers; at least, so the servants 
inferred ; for, be it remarked, tlie£ were themselves excluded from 
the chambers where the police were pursuing their vocations, ex- 
cept when some information or assistance was neceB&ary. They, 
moreover, told Downine, that thesgmtlcman who had commanded 
the police had taken particular pains not to njake any noise or dis- 
turbance, and had said that there was no use of searching Made- 
moiselle dtfst. Morin’s apartmentff,,o\ wakuty4ier from her sleep* 
On receiving this iAfom^uon r Doi^fl^|lsulted with herself whe- 
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tber she should or should not inform her young lady of what tu {tiT* 
occurred, and she determined not to do so till Annettje had risen 
and breakfasted. 

« All her wise precautions were, however* in vaif ; for Annette’s 
maid(^who, amongst other good qualities* possessed the peculiar 
faculty' ofitthe parrot and the magpte, repeating, like them, every- 
thing th?Xshe heard, caught some ten words of the intelligence as 
she , leaned \pver the stairs, and, miming instantly into Annette’s 
room, Speke ftfcr, with t*ic tidings that tbe house had been visited 
hv Xhe police, who had carriecj off every paper they could find. t 
With the common babble, in short, of persons inkier situation, she 
told all that she knew, and a great dcaUnfore; and the conse- 
quence was, that Annette, who was still suffering considerably from 
the effects of her fall, and who would certainly not have risen that 
day had it not been for some extraordinary cause, began to dress 
herself immediately, and was on the eve of going down, when Don- 
nine appeared, to inquire how she had passed the night. 

Without delay, Annette proceeded through the chambers which 
had been visited during the night, and found that the papers had 
not been carried away, though they hud been examined. One 
scrutoire and one desk she found closed by a double seal connected 
by a thick piece of parcjimcnt; and after considering for sonic mo- 
ments what this appearaneG^rq^ht indicate, and what should be 
her own conduct, she thought that the host plan of proceeding 
would be to write immediately to the Baron de Nogont, asking ad- 
viffe from his better experience. She accordingly did so, ami at the 
same time despatched a letter by a special courier to the Count de 
Castelneau, hoping that information of what had taken place might 
reach liim before he quitted Limoges. 


chIpte: 


IE XIX. 


The Count de Castelneau leaned back in his carriage and thought 
of Annette, while the slow wheels, at the rate of about five miles 
an hour, rolled him onward towards Paris. Perhaps never had he 
known the tediousness of life before, for the thoughts of an active 
and busy mind had always furnished sufficient employment for 
each leisure moment; but now he had wherewithal to impure the 
minutes, though not to occupy them, and each mile that he was 
borne away from the society which he loved best, seemed but to 
increase tbe slowness of time’s tardy flight. There was nothing on 
the road to amuse or interest him: he had seen every tree and 
every stone* in the course of the first twenty miles, a hundred 
times before; and the physician, who sat beside him in the carriage, 
after having made a vain attempt to converse upon indifferent 
topics, had sunk back into tlie corner, where he now lay pillowed 
on the soft buaom of sleep. 

The count then communed witjh himself, and ,+he chief subject of 
thought was Annette de St. Monn. He asked hjmseif what were 
his real feelings, whbt his own most secret wishes and purposes. 
He was a great dewater of his own heart. , He* knew is— that sad, 
final, wily thing, the hu he knew it by experience to be 
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t deceitful *f*H things; and, alto, still worse! more deceit- 
fill to tliose^who trust k than to any others. He asked himself . 
whether, were Annette herself willing to give him her hand, fcfe 
wwsld really seek to wed her. He answered .“No!” boldly, almost* 
indignantly. SJch a purpose, such a wish, he thought, InuUfrver 
enteiad his mind Not to lose her society was all that 1% nesrfed. 
Bat the nqxt question was, how her eoflstflnt com flank ^sliip was 
to be preserved without wedding her? Could he keeper whp was 
so formed for domestic happiness lijrgering/out her days Mx/ost in 
solitude? — could he condescoq^ to watch her lest her heart should 
choose for itself: tlexdude a^l who might please, attract, or win her? 
Would it be wise?— ^ wild it be just? Oh, no! his own heart for- 
bade the thought at once; but, then, with what art it suggested 
again that the only means of gaining both objects, of retaining 
Annette for ever near him, and yet suffering her to know all the 
blessings of domestic Kfe, and all "the high pleasures of well chosen 
society, was to make her his own by the bond of marriage. She 
had never yet, he thought, seen any one to love but himself. All 
her first affections were his: those affections were evidently like 
the love of a daughter to a father, it was true ; but might they not 
easily be changed into warmer and tenderer feelings? As he re- 
flected upon it, however, he 'Shrunk from Jlie idea; he thought al- 
most with horror of losing the ruAie of father which she gave 
him, even to assume 4hat of husband ; and he covered his eyes 
with his hand, and turned away his mind from the subject. 

“I will think of it no more,” Ae said; but alas! to have thougnt 
of it at all was a step gained by the adversary, from which he was 
only to be driven by pain and sorrow. The count kept his resolu- 
tion for the time, however; turned his mind to other things, asking 
himself a thousand questions regarding his sudden call to Paris; 
and busied his imagination in inquiring, who had really laid the 
charge against him, and what that charge actually was. There was 
a vague apprehension presented itself from time to time : a spectre 
rising from the shadowy night of the past, and flitting before hif 
eyes, faint and indistinct, yet dark and horrible; but he would -Mot, 
he dnred not, suffer that spectre to corner near. He drove it away 
with a scoff while it was yet afar, though had he suffered it to ap- 
proach close to <his eyes, it would have overpowered him altogether. 
He concluded with Annette — he chose so to conclude* — that his ac- 
cuser must he the Baron de Cajare; that the object was to bring his 
fair ward to Paris, and the charge was one of those idle* accusations 
which the French government in that day was always very wil- 
ling to employ, in order to force the provincial nobles into the 
capital. • 

At length the carriage stopped, in .order that the horses might 
be changed, at a little inn and ffiost-house between On hors and 
Limoges, which he bad known well in former years, and where, os 
it was a pleasant spot in a beautiful country, he lm<f spent some- 
times weeks together. The hostqpfl/iad been a very gay and pretty 
woman, a year or. two younger than himself ; and with her, in hfil 
early (lays of levity, he had often indulged tn many an idle and 
, Over-ftmiilHtr jest. It v$as now nifriite flic c oyflrtry round he could 
not see; .bat the^b came tQAh? £%OT«rriage an a}d woman, 
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bearing ther light, and courtesying lowto the strange gentleman^ 
as she announced herself as the post-mistress. , 

“The count gazed at her attentively; she was the same gay per- 
sonage he •had formerly known; but oh, how changed! She had 
sunken those twenty or two-and-tw/mty years, i»to a coarse and 
withered <fold dame. The freshness of the cheek, the neat rtaist, 
the smarWoot 4 and ankle, toere all gone. Much exposure and work, 
as well as eprne care and anxiety, had left her brown and shri- 
vcllerl> aftd not a trace tof beauty or of youth remained. 

Monsieur de Custclneau gaiid and felt how time had passed: 
and. as the idea he had entertained 0 / wedding^ Annette came up 
for an instant before his mind, he applied •'the homily to his own 
heart, and a sneering smile came upon liis lip at the thought of his 
Own weakness. 

It rarely happens, when we are tempted to evil thoughts or evil 
deeds, that some warning is not whispered in our ear, that some 
obstacle is not thrown in our way. It is only, in short, when our 
heart takes part with the temptation that we fall, and then, fall 
without palliation. The count, however, was eager to prevent his 
mind from yielding to what he felt was wrong, and he made the 
best use of the little incident which had occurred. He looked out 
at the post-mistress; she did not know him in the least. He spoke 
to her for moment or two; toe fjvl not even recognise his voice. 

“ I am as much changed as she is,” he •'said to himself ; “and 
when 1 can imagine that ardent youth, in its first freshness, can 
fc?h passion for age like this, therfT may expect that "Annette may 
love me as a wife should love her husband. He cast the idea 
once more from him, as a thing vain and absurd, and. made the 
postillions drive on as quickly as possible. 

The journey of that day, however, was, of course, short, from the 
lateness of the hour at whi/h the count had taken his departure; 
but the act of travelling seemed rather to have done him good than 
otherwise. He slept better than he had done for many nights 
previous, and woke early the following day prepared to pursue his 
w%y. llis valet appeared to dress hirn as soon as lie was up and 
had performed his devotions; and, as the man bustled about the 
room, first bringing one article to his master and then another, he 
seemed struck with something which appeared upon the table, and 
handed the count a note, asking him if he had seen it. 

Monsieur de Castelueau took it from his hand; looked at the 
seal; then ‘with a contracted brow and some what wild expression 
of countenance gazed in the man’s face; and then, as if with a 
great effort, tore open the note. 

It contained but three words, “Go in peace!” but these words 
seemed to take a load off the count’s mind, and he asked eagerly 
who had placed the note upon his table. All his own servants, 
and all the servants of the inn, denied, with every appearance of 
truth, that fhey had done anything of the kind, and the count 
was obliged to proceed on his way without any farther information 
concerning the event. 

At Limoges. Monsieur de Castelueau received Annette’s letter, 
informing him of *tjjc visit of t hi* police, and the seari^ for papers 
, which had been made tLfi These tidings, though they 
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led him to Bupposo that the charge was somewhat sfirious, only 
made him a^nile, as he iffell knew that nothing could be found at 
Castelneau wiiich could show him to be implicated in any ciesigrts 
against the govemmept. He answered Annette’s leUeV before hef 
Bet out, telling tier how confident he was m his own inunjg*nec,i 
and Jiving her tbe still better intelligence of his hourly Aplfrov^ng 
health, and. of the great benefit which till* a*ct of traVellLTg seemed 
to produce. lie then hastened on to Paris; and shtdl not 
pause on any farther incidents of his journey, which passe® quietly 
by, with only such little accidents and inconveniences as befel ail 
travellers in tliosldays. , 

The count alightOT itt one of those large furnished hotels which’ 
were then common in Paris, but which have very generally given 
way to more convenieilt places of abode for the lonely traveller. It 
was about three o’clock in the day when he arrived; but the aspect 
of the great city, after having for so many years enjoyed the calm 
and quiet scenes of the country, lay heavy and gloomy upon his 
heart. There were none of the sights or sounds which refresh the 
eye or the ear; there was nothing to divert any sense from the 
consciousness of being in the midst of a wide anckheartless multi- 
tude, without one feeling in common with any of the human beings 
who surrounded him. Thetjount was sorrow liat fatigued also, and 
he therefore determined to pass^btf ™t of that day in repose, and 
to wait until the next ere he visited the Duke of Choiseul, who 
had signed the letter commanding him to appear in Paris. 

It proved unfortunate that lib did so; for, on sending the next 
day to inquire at what hour the duke would receive him, he found 
that the minister had quitted Paris the preceding night for his 
country seat, called Clianteloup, in the beautiful valley of Arpajon, 
and was not expected to return for squeral days. Knowing that in 
the cou~t of Louis the Fifteenth, as hi all other despotic courts, 
prompt obedience at the first summons is alwtiys looked upon with 
much favour, the count now hesitated as to what course he should 
pursue, in order to show that he had lost not a moment’s time in 
executing the king’s commands. 

Neither Versailles nor Arpajon was very far from Paris; but the 
count, from his old knowledge of rnonarchs and statqpmcn, judged 
that it would he best to showdiis obedience to the minister even 
before the king, and he consequently ordered horses to be put to 
his carriage, and took the road to Clianteloup. 

Perfectly at his ease in regard to any offence against the govern- 
ment, Monsieur de Castelneau gazed forth* upon the country, and 
endeavoured to amuse his mind with the scenery between Paris’ 
and Arpajon. As every one must know who has travelled on the! 
road to Klampcs, there is nothing very striking to be seen by the' 
way, except occasionally some btautiful chateaux and parks, and 
the hill of Montlhcry, witli its curious old tower. But just at the 
moment that the count was gazing forth from the Window of the 
carriage, and rsisiiig liis eyes toqpnds that tower with the smile of 
one who recognises an old friend, a carriage, with a musketeer on 
either side, passed .him at a rapid rate on t lie way towards Paris. 
In the insifle of the carriage was * \ jwntlenmjy frliom Monsieur de 
Castelneau instantly recognised- as «£.£*£ioron de Cajar^; but the 

* ^ ' M ' 4 
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two vehicles hid rolled past each othet before he could at all see 
who was the person that occupied another seat in the (ferriage with 
the baron. 

u A few minutes more brought the count to the ahatcau of Chan- 
teiofep: and passing through the pjtrk, lie was won in the great 
eoftrt, ’Hence he sent ip a servant to demand; audience of the 
minister?'. Everything* now passed with the utmost rapidity; the 
innutueraffee domestics who were seen hurrying about the chateau, 
aeeuidd'Ondowed with luperhihnan agiliry; so quick were all their 
motions, so rapidly they camft and- disappeared It was simply, * 
however, that the character of their cnaster^-irrthis as in almost 
all cases, atfecled his dependants; and scarcely could the count 
alight from his carriage and enter the hall, ere the messenger 
who had gone to the duke returned, desiring him to follow. Passing 
through one or two rooms filled with most beautiful pictures, some 
of the Italian and French school, but more of the Flemish, the count 
was led to a large library, of which the servant threw open the door, 
announcing him in a loud tone. 

On the other side of the room, seated at a table, and writing with 
the utmost rajxdity, was a gentleman of very diminutive stature, 
extremely ugly in face, and with that dark saturnine complexion 
which is more commonly met with in l he French capital than any- 
where else. Yet there was son#;- liing in that countenance so full 
of fire and animation, thought and intelligence, that the expression 
wps worth all the beauty that ever was given to man. As soon as 
the count entered, the duke laid flown his pen, rose from his seat, 
crossed the room with infinite grace and dignity, and, taking his 
visitor by the hand, pointed to a chair near a window which looked 
out upon the park, saying, “In one moment I shall be at your ser- 
vice; my letter is nearly Airshed. Your goodness will excuse me, 

I am sure. From that winfcow you will find a fine view. Fancy 
it but a picture by Poussin, and you will have occupation for five 
minutes at least.” 

“ It is from the hand of a greater master, my lord,” replied the 
cot -Tit, “whose pictures, to say the truth, I am fonder of contem- 
plating than even those df Poussin himself.” 

“ True, sir true,” replied the duke, in his quick way ; “ I per- 
fectly agree with you: but we vafue the handiwork of Poussin, 
perhaps, because wo pay for it. more than the works of nature, 
because they arc freely given by the bounty of God. We are a 
sad obtuse race, Monsieur le Comte, and we need to be flogged into 
liking what is good: we* value nothing that we are not charged any- 
thing for; but, as I said. I will be at your service in a minute.” 

lie then stated himself once more at the table, while the count 
took the chair near the window, and gazed forth upon the valley of 
Arpajon. Its green freshness wiis cheering to his eye, and he cer- 
tainly could not have found a more pleasant subject of contempla- 
tion than the*$oft calm valley, with the sweet little stream flowing 
in the midst. ** 

While he safe there, it three or four times occurred that a secre- 
tary entered from a rooru at the side, and presented a paper to the 
duke in silence. Cfc^seul ♦ook'-it, glanced his eye rapidly over it, 
Aligned liis name at thVW?ro,', and- ga-ve it badragain without a 
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woftl. All was rapid and energetic in his. house as hr the minis- 
try, and no^ a moment was lost while business was going forward. 
At the end of about five minutes, or rather more, the letter wfts 
concluded, folded up, sealed, and the small silver bell. Which stood* 
at its right ham f rung.' Its tongue was scarcely still, and itophice 
upodfcthc table tranmed, when a servant appeared and aftrfoat4ied 
with a bow ; Th* duke gave the man tlfe letter, saying.* A horse 
and courier to Versailles. Back by four o’clock!” J 

The servant again bowed and retired and the duk9, faying 
down the pen wliich he had continued to hold, rose from his seat, 
and, seeming to d|st of the t load of care, advanced towards the 
window where the €oant was seated, saying with a smile, “ And 
now. Monsieur le Comte do Castelneau, to resume what we were 
talking about. That itf a most beautiful scene, is it not?” 

“I have seen more beautiful," replied the count, “and have just 
come from amongst, them." 

“That is the reason,” replied the Duke de Choiseul, “why you 
and 1 estimate this view differently. You come from the bright 
scenes of Quercy, green fields, old castles, fine ruins, broad rivers, 
manifold streams and fountains. I recollect it all very well. I 
come from amidst grey houses, dusty streets, dull bureaus, in 
Paris; and from gold fringes, satin curtqjns, and buhl tables at 
Versailles. Therefore this view^£rik& me as the sweetest thing 
the eye can look upon.* But there is more in it still. You and I, 
had we the magic power of one of the necromancers whom gojjd 
Monsieur Gallant! has told us of, % and could bring hither whatever 
prospect we chose, would cadi pitch upon a very different view 
from the other, aud yet we should both be right. This may seem 
very strange, but it is true.” 

“I can easily conceive it is, my lordL” replied the count. 

“In what way, in what way, may ill ask?” said the Duke de 
Choiseul, with his peculiar grace of manner. *“I would fain know 
if our reasonings on the subject are the same.” 

“I suppose, my lord,” replied the count, in his usual calm and 
thoughtful tone, — “ I suppose that you, continually busied in ros- 
ters of the deepest importance, harassed* with the cares and the 
wants of a whole nation, and daily contemplating matters in them- 
selves vast, string, and terrible, must naturally prefer, in a place 
where you seek temporary repose, all that is calm, quiet., and 
refreshing: softness without asperities, and variety without ab- 
ruptness.” * 

“Exactly, exactly!” replied the duke, his whole face lighting 
up with a smile; “and you, on your part, living in calm and quiet 
retirement, would prefer what is more bold and striking to the 
eye; something, in short, that excites the imagination through th* 
sight, and stirs up within us a gentle sort of agitation, sufficient 
to give life and variety to thoughts that might otherwise wear and 
overload the mind.” . 

“You have exposed my feeliqg^ on this subject, my lord,” re- 
plied the count, “.as if you could see into my breast.” 

“I do!” answered, the Duke of Choiseul; “and therefore I say, 
Monsieur dJ Castelncau, that you rpay go baefc *to Paris with the 
most perfect ease and tranquillity «f. rv^d. * I want i^> further 
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conversation 'with you, to show me that you have not been ming- 
ling in the dangerous and exciting coursp of faction pnd sedition, 
otherwise you would love the calm scene as well as I do. Yo\. 

- may return* then, at ease ” 

“To Castelneau?” said the count A f 

* Notel must not exactly say that, 1 ’ replied tt'p Duke of^Choi- 
seul, “tS., I have heafd Vhe king’s pleasure on *ilie subject. But 
you piay'vo back to Paris with any disquietude; unless, indeed, 
you will do the duchels and myself the. honour of dining here to- 
day, when I can show you some othpr pictures, as you say, not by t 
so great a master as that, but perhaps by the finest painters who 
have ever imitated the works of the Great cAivificer of all.” 

“Nay, my lord,” replied the count, with the smile: “1 am but 
a rude countryman, and for many years liave mingled little with 
society.’* 

“I will not take a refusal,” replied the duke. “I do not know 
that any one is expected, and therefore 1 will conduct you to the 
duchess, who will entertain you for half an hour while T conclude 
the business of the day: forgive me for preceding you, that I may 
show the way A, 

“There is one question, my lord,” said Monsieur do Castelneau, 
as they went on, “whicji l would fainiusk, if you will permit me.” 

“What is that, count? teiat that?” said the duke. “1 will 
answer freely if I can.” 

.“It is simply, my lord,” replied the count, “to whom am I in- 
debted for the pleasant suspicion** which it seems have been enter- 
tained of my conduct ?” 

“Nay, nay, nay! Monsieur de Castelneau,” exclaimed the duke, 
with a laugh, “ we must be upon honour with our good mom-hards. 
Why, if we gave them up ^>n every piece of information that we 
receive, there would be nothing but cudgeling one honest man or 
another of them in Baris, all day long.” 

“ He was not a very honest man, my lord,” replied the count, 

“ who made this charge against me ; and I strongly suspect that 
he, was no mouchartl cither.” 

“ Then you have your^yo upon some one,” said the duke imme- 
diately . “ Whom do you suspect?” 

“ The Baron de Cajare,” replied Jhe count at once. 

The Duke of Choiseul laughed, “llow secrets betray them- 
selves, Monsieur de Castelneau!” he said: “it is clear, then, you 
have some ‘quarrel with the Baron de Cajare?” 

“Not in the least, my lord duke,” replied the count. “When 
last we met, we were upon friendly terms; but, though 1 have not 
betrayed tlkj secret, I will tell it without hesitation. The Baron 
de Cajare somewhat covets, the hand and fortune of a young lady 
under my care: he has not prospered much in his suit with her, 
and would fain have her and myself' ii*. Paris that he may pursue 
it further.” 

“ Ua! is that it?” said the I)i^ke of Choiseul with a thoughtful 
smile. “ The Baron de Cajare is in the Bastile; at least, 1 trust 
he is there by this' time, for he left me an hour ago to return 
thither. But come* let us join^he duchess, count. Shx. shall show 
you her collection ofthiniatuxesiL 
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| ’ CHAPTER XX. 

The Duchess of Choiseul was a woman of very superioft&Snd. She 
received the Count de Castelneau with kindness and affabjhfc,but 
with a decree of reserve; 4br it seerss that she had known some- 
i thing of him m former years, wgien he was the Abbe de Castelneau, 
and she Countesstde Stainvllle, her husband not having at that 
time reached the eminent station which lie now filled. Her first 
recollections, therefore, of Monsieur de Castelneau were not favour- 
able; but a very few minutes’ conversation with him removed the 
bad impression; and when she heard of years passed in solitude 
in the country, when she heard him talk of his abhorrence of 
Paris, of his desire to return to the calm shades of Castelneau, and 
marked the distaste he felt towards the gay and glittering society 
of the capital, she saw evidently that he was a man upon whom 
time ami thought had produced a beneficial effect, and whose 
heart had been ultimately amended, rather than depraved, by its 
commerce with the world. •The hou^wliich he Bpent with her 
alone was thus rendered not an«ipleasant one. They spoke not 
of the past, but in all probability they both thought of it; and that 
thought, as the far retrospect of i^emory always docs, mingled soi^e 
melancholy, but of a sweet and ^gentle kind, with other feelings; 
so that, when the duke returned, it needed several minutes of the 
society of the most cheerful man in Prance to enliven the conver- 
sation and turn it into a gayer course. 

The duke, who could, when he so plsased, lay aside entirely the 
minister and statesman, and appear simply us the highly accom- 
plished French gentleman, now threw off the frserve of his station 
with the Count de Castelneau, and led him through the apart- 
ments of his chateau, showing him all those fine pictures, gems, 
coins, and other objects of art, for which Chanteloup was at o*7e 
time famous. lie found his companion nothing inferior to himself 
in taste or acquaintance with the arts, and much hi& superior in 
learning; and many an elabornte discussion took place upon the 
merits of this or that object, the minister conducting it witli all 
liis wit, fluency, and grace, Monsieur de Castelneau relying more 
shortly, but from a fund of knowledge and judgment which left 
little more to be said. There w as a sufficient difference of opinion 
between the duke and his guest to make their communication 
varied and entertaining, yet a sufficient similarity t& render it 
conversation rather than argument. 

More than an hour was thus parsed in that sort of conversation 
which was the greatest posable relief to the mind of Choiseul; and, 
on their return to the apartments of the duchess, they found her 
with a young gentleman in a military costume seated on a footstool 
at her feel, with his elbow leaning on the ground, and his eyes 
raised to the countenance of the lady. The moment the duke and 
liis corupanidh entered, tfie other gentleman rose* and the minister 
greeted liim with a smile. ^ ’ • 

s 
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. 44 Ah! Ernest,* said the duke. “ What brings you hero, you wild 
yputh? 1 hope this is not a new absence without leave?” 

“Oli, no, my dear lord!” replied the other. “I have full leave . at* 
this moment', for, since I left my father on Saturday week, 1 hr /e 
bce^i E^Qur head-quarters, received my reprimand, and obtir aed 
permission to pome hit^er fc to excuse myself to ticking” " 

“Was, }<iur reprimand severe?” asked the duk%, with a peculiar 
emihV^ll knowing thpt he had taken means to render it the con- 
trary. \ 

The young gentleman laughed. r“ Severe and cutting as the , 
breath of the southerly wind,” he said. “Oty. wo! my lord, I owe 
you all thanks ; but I am sure your own hefirt justifies you in hav- 
ing interceded for me.” 

“I should not have done it otherwise, Erhest, had you been my 
own son,” replied Choiseul; “but though you had committed a 
fault which could not be passed over without some notice, yet the 
call to your father’s sick-bed, to his death-bed as you lmd reason 
to think rt — was an excuse valid in mitigation, especially when 
you were not actually m campaign, and when your presence was 
evidently not required with your regiment. It was not absolutely 
accessary that you should present yourself before the king ; but 
perhaps it is better, in ron^jr that tilts affair may not atop your 
promotion. Your father is nearly well, I find. 1 had a letter from 
him this morning.” * 

<The young gentleman replied tjhat he had also heard from his 
father; and the duke, then turning to Monsieur de Castelnean, said: 
**You must allow me, count, to introduce you to a young gentleman 
from your own part of the country, a nephew of Madame de Choi- 
seul, Monsieur de Nogen t. Ernest, this is your neighbour, the 
Count dc Castelneau f 

The young gentleman started with surprise ; but the count took 
his hand, expressing much pleasure in seeing him, and adding a 
commendation of the good old Baron Nogent ; short, indeed, and 
simple, but in Buch terms as brought a glistening light into the 
■5h ? s eyes. 

“Your good opinion Of him, Monsieur de Castelnean,” replied 
Ernest de Togent, “must be most gratifying to him, as 1 know 
he esteems you highly. May 1 »&sk,” he continued, “how was 
your fair ward when you left Castelneau, which must have been 
some days* 1 presume, after I quitted that part of the country 
myself?” 

“1 travelled but slowly,” replied the count, “as I have been suf- 
fering much in health. Annette, I am happy to say, though not 
well enougf? to accompany me, was in no danger.” 

“Ill, ill!” exclaimed Ernest de Nogent, with a look that as- 
tonished not only the count, but 'Monsieur and Madame de Choiseul 
also, not ftjjittle, so eager, so anxious, so apprehensive was it. 
“The last time I saw her, she seemed in perfect health.” 

“1 did not know that you were acquainted* vith her,” said the 
eount, with an air cf more surprise than pleasure. 

“Oh, yes!” answered Monsieur dc Nogent, “though my acquain- 
tance with Mademoiselle de Sfc Monn is of a very recent date, it is 
quite sufficient to interest me* deeply in. her wettkre. It began by 
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iny* render jug her a slight service when she was attacked by% 

W “Oh, now I comprehend, now I comprehend!" exqjaivned 
c^tont, taking his handl, and shaking it warmly. “1 owe yon many 
thJLks, MoneieA- de Nogont, for saving the life of one mqpt^icuf to 
me. wl must wrle to Annette, and let |jer a know who w^r her de- 
liverer; for a at the time, she was ignorant of your namT^ 

“1 dared not give it,” replied Ernest de. Nogen t, “for J at 
that time absent from my regiment without leave, living in close 
concealment in mr father’s hogse, and only venturing out through 
the woods to meet the person who conveyed my letters to and 
from Paris; for I hifll ffiiken care to interest Monsieur de Choisoul 
in my cause, by representing to him that nothing but the state of 
my father’s health had induced me to commit, what was, in truth, 
a breach of duty.” 

“You said your acquaintance with Annette commenced," staid 
the count, returning to the point which most interested his mind; 
“Have you, then, seen her since?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Ernest do Nugent: “I saw her at my father’s 
house on the very day I set oft' to rejoin the army. She then ascer- 
tained who 1 was; and 1 suppose some accidental circumstance 
must have prevented her from telling jjic facts to you.” 

The count paused and meditated for a minute, but the cloud 
gradually left his bro\v “Yes,’ 1 he said, thoughtfully ; “yes, there 
were circumstances that prevented her from explaining the fac f ,*; 
and, I am sorry to say, those very circumstances arc connected 
with her illness. You must, then, have left Castel Nogeut on the 
tame day that I quitted tVtelncuu; and on that very day, in 
returning from her visit to youi father, her horse took fright at a 
flash of lightning, wliile she was 8 tailoring him to drink in the 
stream, and she was, consequently, thrown, and considerably in- , 
jured by the fall. I did not leave her, however, till the surgeons 
assured me there was no danger; and I have since heard from her, 
giving me the assurance that she was even better than when I left 
her.”' " 

“1 am happy, most happy, to hear it,” rallied Ernest, de Nogent; 
and then fell into a fit of thought, from which he did not rouse 
liimself till he foi*nd the eyes of all present fixed somewhat intently 
upon him. He cast it off as soon as he perceived that such was the 
case, and made an effort to talk cheerfully on other objects, in 
which he succeeded. But what the Count de Castelneau had ob- 
served, had cast him, in turn, into a reverie ;*und, notwithstanding 
all liis natural command over himself, he could not resist the 
strong impression upon him, but remained till dinner was an- 
nounced, somewhat silent and gloomy,.occupied by one of those 
internal struggles which absorb all* the energies of the mind, and 
leave the material organs to act merely as parts of £ machine, 
moved by the great spring of habit. 

By the time, however, that the njeal was served, and he had sat 
down to table, he had again conquered: he h%d successfully re- 
pelled the assault of the evil spirit upon his hear^and driven him 
back, though A he defence.^ of the place might he injured by the 
siege that it had undergone, la such* a* warfare, men wouUUdo well 
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to remember that the enemy is one who never altogether raises that 
siege, but proceeds day after day, while the*fortress crumbles down 
^before him, unless some glorious and mighty help 1 b sought antV' 
obtained to sUccour the distressed garrison. , /r 

At S^neer, then, the Count dc Castblneau resunlbd all his cb&r- 
fulness, Jfeoke Jkiudly and ^warmly to Ernest de NjJgent, and Could 
'not help nowledging to himself, that in him there wjsrc evident 
maisy c^ellent qualities of which the Baron de Cajare had shown 
no sign. The Duke of Choiseifl, on his part, had already remarked 
several things in the demeanour, both of the Count de Castelneau € 
and of Ernest de Nogcnt, which excited his cniiosity; and he de- 
termined to unravel the mysterj r , if mystefy Cnere were; but the 
task of prying into the heart of the Coun^ de Castelneau was no 
slight one ; and, notwithstanding all his penetration, Clioiseul re- 
mained at fault. 

The heart of Ernest de Nogent, however, was much more easily to 
be studied: and as the duke led the conversation back to the .-ubject 
of Mademoiselle dc St. Morin, and made the young officer give the 
whole particulars of the adventure with the wolf, the changes of 
Ernest’s count fiance might have shown to eyes less penetrating 
than those which looked upon him, that there was a deeper inte- 
rest in his bosom towards lq:r whom lie had saved than could arise 
from the incident itself, or from* the effect of a mere passing ac- 
quaintance. * 

Well, now, Ernest,” said the Juke, after the conversation had 
gone on for some time, “you shall let us know what you think of 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin. From something which "Monsieur dc 
Castelneau said a minute or two ago, I am inclined to believe that 
she is extremely beautiful. Is it not so, Monsieur de Castelneau?” 

“I really do not know,” feplied the count, “from what part of 
my discourse your lordship's keen wit has derived intimation of a 
fact winch I am not at all inclined to deny. As far as my poor 
judgment goes, Annette is, indeed, most beautiful. But, of course, 
^ani not so good a judge as young men.” 

“The deduction was very easy, Monsieur de Castelneau,” replied 
the duke, who rather prided himself upon the rapidity of his calcu- 
lations. “ What you said regarding Monsieur le Baron de Cajare, 
led me at once to conclude that tlte young lady was very beautiful. 
You would not have suspected him of taking such rash measures 
unless you suspected him of being very much in love; and he is not 
a man to lie in love with anything less than transeendant beauty.” 

The count smiled, but did not reply ; and the duke went on to 
press; his fife’s nephew upon the subject, saying: “But come, 
Ernest, you have not answered my question. What is your opi- 
nion of the young lady’s beauty?” 

“I caii but say that she is very beautiful,” replied Ernest de 
Nogent; “^pdeed, the most beautiful being that I ever beheld; for 
lielr, beauty is not in her features alone, but in the expression, 
which is ever changing, but ever perfect.” r> 

“Hyperbole, hyperbole! my dear Ernest,” cried the Duchess 
of Choiscul. “How can the expression be always changing, and 
yet always perfect? If it is perfect atone moment any change 
from that must be less perfect?* ' . 
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“t)h, mu dear aunt I” replied the young officer, “the Abbe Bar- 
thelemi lias* spoilt you by teaching you metaphysics. Give mo that 
*ng off your finger.” * 

modest request, indeed,” said the duchess; but taking off thfr 
tat the sam|| time,* and holding it out to her nephew, 
nook at this diamond,” said Ernest de Nogent, wit^tfWale: 
"what colour does it reflect when I tun&t thus?” • 

“Green,” replied the duchess. , 

“And when I turn it tbus?” demanded hrcr nephew. • * 

“Bright yellow.” she repliej. 

“And thus?” 1$ continued. 

“Pure rose colou#,"«wus the answer. 

“And each as brightyas the other, my dear aunt, are they not?" 
continued Ernest de Nogent, giving her back the ring; “and such 
is the expression of Mademoiselle de St. Morin’s countenance, ever 
varying, but always perfectly bright and beautiful.” 

“You deserve the ring for your illustration,” replied the duchess, 
rolling it across the table to him. “If the young lady’s heart be 
as much a diamond as you represent her person to be, she must, 
indeed, be worthy of the noblest race in France” , 

Monsieur de Castclneau would fain have mused, but he struggled 
with himself, and overcame the temptation, Nay more, he took part 
again in the conversation regaling dinette, assured the Duchess 
of Choiseul that her person afforded but a faint image of her heart 
and mind; and turning to the duke, he added, “JuBt as it seems^o 
me, my lord, that a picture, however masterly, is but an imperfect 
image of what we see in nature.” 

The duke smiled at this return to what they had been speaking 
of before, and replied, “You are such an admirer of the beauties of 
nature, Monsieur de Castelneau, tha£, ere you return to Paris, I 
must take you through our park here in the direction of Versailles, 
where we have even more beauty than towards Arpajon.” jr 

The conversation now deviated into other channels, and fell upoca 
subjects of general interest till dinner was concluded. After J 
short pause in the saloon of the duchess, the duke proposed.# t<?« 
Monsieur de Castelneau that they should walk forth into the park. 
Madame de Choiseul, however, remained at home? and Earnest do 
Nogent, though he would wiljingly have accompanied the Count 
de Castelneau, whose good opinion he was very desirous of culti- 
vating, determined to stay witli his aunt, not knowing what sort 
of communication the minister might be desirous of holding witb 
his guest. The subjects started, however, .were altogether general, 
and referred principally to matters of art and taste. Before they 
returned, indeed, the curious circumstance of Monsivur de Castel- 
neau meeting his young neighbour Ernest de Nogent there, led the 
Duke of Choiseul on to speak the young officer’s character and 
family. Of Ernest himself he gave an account which, from the lips 
of the duke, was commendation indeed, * 

“We love liiqt scarcely less Jhan if he were our own son/’h^ 
said; “but I haye made it a point not to press any members of my ■ 
own family into public employments. Foftune he has little <!*$; 
none, poor fellow, and must make his way >tith his sword; fori 
alas!, so little flows into my coffers for my services to the StateJ 
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sod so much flow sot of them to supply some of themeeessffies 
of the State,* that though we&ny regret tfcat we have no children 
of our own, it is probably far better that such is the case." 

* "I did not know, my lord,” replied the count, “that jj#e 
Duchess of Choiaeul had a sister, and still less #d I know Jnaft 
her.sisto*had married Monsieur do Nogent. 1 always understood 
that tha^gunUeman had Quarried a Mademoiselle de l>isle, while 
the dud^ss 1 remember well as the heiress of the noble house of 
Du rfiawl ” 


“'I’ruc, true,” replied the duke, ^Madame de^ Nogent was her 
half-sister — the same mother but another fathers Poor Marie de 
Lisle had little or no fortune of her own, a?.d Valie married a man 
who had little fortune either. We minded not that, however, for 
his blood is as noble as any in France, and though a mesalliance is 
what, of course, we could not have tolerated tor a moment, we 
cared not for the accidental circumstances of fortune: indeed, my 
sweet lady herself gave part of Iter own to increase that of her 
sister ” 

"Then notwithstanding all the fine new notions of the present 
day,” said the cqunt, “you still hold, my lord duke, that there is 
something in noble blood which should prevent it from allying it- 
self with that of an inferior class” . 

“I trust, sir," replied the*l)uk%pof Choiaeul, raising his head, 
"that there is no gentleman of really pure blood in France that 
can think otherwise. These new notions that you speak of are 
biffc set abroad by men who would* fain rise into our stations by 
any means; and we should hold this barrier but the more firmly 
against them.” 

The count mused; the very same prejudices of birth which had 
been expressed by the Duke qf Choiaeul, he had himself combated 
a thousand times; but there was something in his heart which 
\vould not, on the present occasion, let him say one word m oppo- 
sition to the duke’s arguments. Tile minister remarked his silence, 
),*pd asked, “Do you not think so, Monsieur de Castelneau?” 

'•** ‘^Perhaps I am not so strongly wedded to such opinions as you 
arev” replied the count, wkh an evasion which he did not forgive 
himself for, even while he used it; “ but so far I do tliink with you 
Hilly, that, thfliigh no means should *be employed t% prevent cou- 
rage, genius, and exertion from raising a man to the very highest 
point in society, yet we should use all means to prevent anything 
but virtue aifU talents from producing that result.” 

The Duke of Choiaeul was not quite satisfied with this reply, but 
as it was a matter of no consequence, and they were now taking 
their way hoifieward, he turned the conversation to the object 
which had brought the Count de Castelneau tliither, and said, 
“Perhaps it may be better for you to see the king' at once, when I 
have made my report to his majesty in regard to our interview of this 
morning. I shall go over to-morrow to Versailles about eleven; by 


the hear of noon my private audiepoe will be at a# end, and I will 


a 


f CMiis known to have been absolutely the feet ; the Duke of Chqtaed. having 
than once rappUed^rom his own fortune, deficiencies in revenue, wHflh 
lulnkteas might have taken less generous means* to flU up; 
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then^fntrodtxee you to his majesty’s presence, aswell a* Ernest, whs 
has to mak his peace, you hear* May I ask you to be kind enough 
bring him down with you in your carriage to Versailles; for hue 
mist go back to Paris to-night, as it will be as well that he should* 
nonstop here tilkhe is reinstated in the royal favour/' 

“fthall be rmft happy, my lord,” replied the count. '*2$fUljiot 
Monsieur dp Nogen t return in my carriafre to Paris i” f " 

“He came on horseback,” replied the duke; “but, doUcfless, he 
will prefer your society' to^ a solitary ride.” • 5y 

Tlie proposal w^s according^ made: Ernest de Nogen t accepted 
the offer gladly ; apd as the carriage proceeded towards Paris, much 
conversation took p&ce between him and his companion. It was 
of a pleasant and tranquil kind. Without knowing why, Ernest 
kept off the subject of Annette; and the Count de Castelneau felt 
when he parted from him. that, under most circumstances, he could 
have made that man his friend. 


CHAPTER X3X 

That splendid monstrosity* the palace of Versailles, was certainly 
not in the same state of magni^jenee^n which it had been placed 
by the vain ostentation of i^ouis XIV. but still it displayed a de- 
gree of luxury and extravagance which formed a painful contrast 
with the situation of a suffering and indigent population. Thcfe 
was also, in the aspect of the people who thronged its saloons and 
galleries, an air of dissolute frivolity, of careless, mocking superci- 
liousness, which generally marks a court or country on the eve of 
its downful. When the great of a, nation have learned to feel a 
contempt for all those things that are in themselves good and 
great, the nation is soon taught to feel a contempt for the great j 
and, as a part of the nation, the Count de Castelneau felt no slight! 
portion of scorn for all that surrounded him, as accompanied b ji 
Ernest de Nogen t, he walked through the crowded halls of $bt! 
palace, towards the audience which had been promised him by tfto 
Duke of Choi soul. He, perhaps, more than any one else, felt and 
contemned th(* persons and the scene around him.’* Hi 9 eye was 
fresh from purer things, his mind had been sanctified by a com- 
merce with virtue, truth, and nature, and all the vice, and the idle 
levity, and the ostentatious nothingness which appealed before his 
sight, struck him as something new and .horrible, though he had 
witnessed the same scene many a time before. 

The conversation of Ernest de Nogent had not tended to smooth 
the way for the impression made by Versailles. There was a fresh- 
ness about the young noblemanis mind — a truth, an eagerness, a 
candour — which harmonized well with the bright simplicity of 
God’s own creations, but were a living reproach to* the corrupted 
manners of that^ourt. Without the slightest idea that the count 
could entertain . towards him any but the most kindly feelings, 
knowing of no objections which could be raised against his preten- 
sions* to Annette, except the comparative poverty of his house, he 

bad striven frankly and freely to please her guardian, during their 

* 
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■hort intercourse, and, in spite of very repugnant fecMngs irf 8 the 
breast of the count, had succeeded. • 

- He was well known to many members of the court, but noip0 
knew or recognised the Count do Castelneau; and, as they moyfd 
on through those spacious halls, many a gay andigli tiering oftlcer 
•toppctiL^Ernest de Nogent, spoke a word or twqrjwith him an his 
own acrou»t, and therT, iiV a whisper, inquired who wa§ his graver 
friend* f^There was something in the air of the count, however, in 
his Valrtl, firm step, his thoughtful but ^eTf- possessed demeanour, 
the slight and somewhat scornful srpile that curjed his lip, and his « 
Btern, irrepressible eye, which produced a feelirg of reverence in 
men who had reverence for very few things Vm earth, and made 
them give way before him when they mig^it have jostled a man of 
superior station. k 

At length, as the count and his companion approached the door 
which communicated with the king’s apartments, without perceiv- 
ing any sign of its having been opened that day, Ernest do Nogent 
asked one of the garde du corps if any one bad been yet admitted. 

“Oh, no!” replied the officer, “the king has not come from the 
Parc au Cerfs, „ He has rot a fresh importation from Provence, 
and we may be kept these two hours.” 

Ernest de Nogcnt gave a look of disgust, and turned towards the 
Count de Castelneau, as if If) intesjciret what had been said, but the 
count bowed his bead, and replied to the look — “I heard, my young 
friend, and understand; such turpitudes, unhappily, fly far” 

% The anticipation of the officer of'the garde du corps did not prove 
exactly correct. For about half an hour longer the count and 
Ernest de Nogent were detained, hearing around them more licen- 
tious ribaldry, perhaps, than ever was spoken in any other court in 
Europe. Witty and brilliant it certainly was, a9 well as scanda- 
lous, malicious, and gross; but that wit must always be of a some- 
W what feeble and debilitated kind, winch is obliged to have recourse 
ffto calumny and licentiousness to support it under either arm. 
p At length the door opened, and the Duke of Choiseul himself 
/ ?agne forth, brilliantly habited in the costume of the times, and 
ft i ring a portfolio under Jiis arm. He spoke a few words with his 
usual quickness and precision to several persons who stood round 
the door, and* who each pressed for a word with the, minister. But 
he pushed his way forward all the time, till his eyes fell upon the 
Count de Castelneau and Ernest de Nogent. The moment he saw 
them, he thlust another gentleman out of the way with very little 
ceremony, and said, in a quick tone, as lie beckoned them up, 
"~ome with me, come with me; the king is waiting for you. 
V* he added, seeing Ernest linger behind; “both of you.” 
hey followed in silence ; and when they had passed through the 
door into an ante-room, the duke whispered, “I need not tell you to 
be cautious. The king is in no very placable mood to day. Ernest, 
no rashness wemember how you once offended when you were page 
of honour, by a thoughtless reply.” * 

“I will be careful,” replied the young officer, “for I must not do 
discredit to anything you may have said in my/avour ” 

Passing through another room. 1 the duke led his companions to 
the door of the king’s cabinet, wtiere a. page stood to guard against 
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Intrusion. *The duke entered first; and then returning brought 
*the two gentlemen into the royal presence, saying “Monsieur do 
'■^bstelneau, sire! — and my nephew, Ernest de Nogent whorff you 
wme good enough to say you, would see together.” * 
iSje only objAt worthy of remark in the cabinet when *J^e count 
entered, was a gentleman dressed in blacky who was seated at the 
opposite side of the chamber, with a table on his right hand) covered 
with writing materials, and his foot raised upon a stool.* Ho was 
by no means a prepossessing person in appearance. Though his 
* features, in themselves, were Ane, there was a lack of feeling in his 
countenance — a qf bou! in the whole expression, that was very- 

repulsive. There was nothing either inquiring, or gracious, or 
menacing in the face: toll was cold — and yet it was cold without 
dulness. You could not suppose, in looking on those features, that 
mind was wanting; it was merely an appearance of want of interest 
in the objects before him, tinged with contempt; but that slight 
scornful turn of the lip was all that chequered the look of utter 
apathy with which he regarded the count and his companion. 

The complexion of the king (for he it was) seemed to have once 
been delicate and womanish ; hut the skin was now wrinkled with 
years, the checks had fallen in, and a little rouge had evidently 
been added where the colour had abajkdofted the cheek, rendering 
the monarch anything but more pleasing in appearance. His lips 
were thin and pale; Aid it was impossible to gaze -on him without 
feeling an impression that debauchery more than age had shared ih 
the deday which no art could hide. 

The Count de Castelneau, both on account of his age and rank, 
advanced first on entering the room; but the king called the young 
officer forward, saying, “Mere, Ernest; coine hither! So you 
thought fit to quit your regiment without leave, young man.” 

“ Sire,” replied Ernest de Nogent, advancing, “ I applied for » 
leave, and only ventured upon the rash act which I did commit on l 
account of my father’s severe illness.” / 

“You were very wrong, sir,” replied the king. “There is 
excuse for want of discipline.” ^ 

“ Most true, sire,” answered the young nobleman; “I am with- 
out excuse, and came not to urge any ; but merely tfc cast myself 
upon your majesty’s clotnencj, trusting you will consider that 
sometimes our feelings overpower our reason, and that I hastened 
to my lather’s side when I heard he was at the poinUof death as 
wildly and inconsiderately as I might fly to the side of my king, 
did 1 hear he was in peril or in difficulty.” * 

The monarch turned to the duke; and the count oljgcrved, that 
whenever he spoke to his minister, the king’s countenance relaxed 
into a faint smile. “ You say, dqke, that lie has received his re- 
primand?” he asked; and on the duke bowing his head in token 
of assent, he went on, “ Well, sir, 1 have left the matter in tlie 
hands of the general, and therefore I shall add nothing to what he 
}ms thought fit t«rtlo, except a waning to be more careful in future. 

' Kow, Monsieur de Castelneau, what have you* to say?” 

“ Very l’/tle, sire,” replied the count, “ except to wish your 
majesty good health and high prosperity.” 9 
The king turned to the Duke of Cnoiseul, and the Dukb of Choi- 
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acul looked down, without replying. “ Bid yon not 4ell me, my 
k#rd,” &akl tiic king, “ that the Count de Custelneau* wished 
rSpeak wit It me?” 

“ Not precisely, sire,** answered the duke* “You may rccoU^Bt 
thftf some suspicions were excited.” 6 £* 

“ 0!i yts! by the BananCe Cajare,” replied the ling; “ I remem- 
ber \ cry well.” • 

“Willey our majesty permit me to remind you,” said the duke» 
“that it mas by no direct accusation on the part of the baron; but 
t>5 wlut he let fall regarding tlie Retired way m which Monsieur 
de CasU Incan Uved, when he was speaking^f^tfie discontent that 
has Miiuiifented itself in Quercy and tiic Ageoois.” 

“ It continually happens, your majesty,^ said the Count de Cas- 
tebioau, with a faint smile, “ that when any one wishes to do ua an 
injury, who is too cowardly to make a bold accusation, and too 
feeble to affect us by open efforts, he endeavours to degrade us in 
the opinion of those to whom we are mo9t attached by insinuating 
what he dares not asRert; and where he is very mean and very 
contemptible indeed, he couches his insinuations in such terms as 
to leave the minds of the persons who hear to draw the deduction 
that he is afraid to point out himself. Such lias been the rise, it 
would seem, with the l?arofc de Caiarc. He said nothing agnnst 
- me; but told your majesty that I was living a solitary and unso- 
cial lift*, far from the royal court and person, in the same breath 
fftat he spoke of seditions in the neighbouring districts, and other 
thing* that might well excite your indignation, leaving you to draw 
the inference that I laid some share in these troubles. He forgot, 
however, to remind your majesty that I had been bred up for a 
profession which counsels retirement and seclusion; and that— 
though 1 never actually entered the church, and certainly did cast 
a off my gown wlien X^uiexpectedly came into great wealth and high 
prank — I remained attached to the clerical profession us Abbe de 
■ Castelneau till I lmd passed the fortieth year of my age. lie did 
* '\|pt tell you, sire, as he might have told you, that these troubles 
Vere in a remote part pf the province; that I neither had, nor 
could have anything to do witli them; that I have never in my life 
taken any part in either a religious or a political dispute; that I 
have no communication with re/ractory parliaments; no dealings 
With Jesuits; no connexion with Jansernsts. All tins the Hiron 
do ('ajare iftight have told your majesty at the same time; and had 
he done so, he would have prevented your suspecting for a moment 
one of your most faithful subjects.” 

“Yon ai£ eloquent, Monsieur de Castelneau,” said the king, 
With the curl of his lip growing somewhat stronger; “pray, lias 
the H iron de Cajarc any cause a/ enmity towards you?” 

The Duke of Choiseul hastened to interfere; for he knew that the 
king's mooikat that moment was a very irritable and unsettled one. 

“ Monsieur de Castelneau has explained the whole to me, sire,” 
he said: “there is no cause of 6nmity, indeed V but it would ap- 


pear that Monsieur de Cajaxe would fain have the count take up 
his abode in Parisfejatlier than remain at Castelocau.’v, 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed the kmg, with more animation than usual; 
how sot upon what account f” 




a little of Ernest de Nogent while he spoke, and forgetting th* 
pu^uliar character and frightful licence of the person he addressed; 
“icwonld’aeem, sire, that Monsieur de Castelneau has a ward, a 
y on n*^ lady of voiV extraordinary beauty ; at least, if 1 may jutige 
by Ernest’s account. With her the Baron de Cajare^haa fallen in 


love; and a» he is as much in love with Paris as the lady — and, 
indeed, cannot absent himself long from the capital — he wished' to 


make your majesty and me the tools of bringing the count and his 


fair ward to Paris.” • 



A peculiar, unpleAqfung, simpering smile came upon the old king’s 
face, as he asked, “Is she Pari*, then, Monsieur de Castelneau?” 

“No sire,” replied the count, “she is not; I left hex behind.” 

The Duke of Choiseul perceived at once, from that smile, the evil 
that he had done without thinking it, uud he hastened to the aid of 
Monsieur de Castelneau, saying, “Of coarse, sire, the count, at once 
suspecting the Baron de Cajare, and understanding his motives, 
did not choose to gratify him.” 

“We must make him gratify the king,” said Louss^XV. with the 
same meaning and detestable look. i * 

The Count de Castelneau answered boldly, “In all honourable 
things, sire, none shall be foifnd more rfad.'f to gratify you. Dig*- 
honourable things,” he added, noisier regarding a frown on the face 
of Louis, nor a sign fr<»Cn the Duke of Choiseul, “my king knows 
himself and me, I am sure, too w^l to ask.” * 

Louis’s brow was as black as night, and his meagre haud grasped 
the side of his chair, while his foot beat the ground with a sharp, 
quick movement. It was wonderful, however, how far he could 
conquer himself, when his passions or his vices required an effort; 
and, after remaining in silence for a moment or two, he turned to 
Ernest de Nogent, asking, “Is she so very beautiful, then, Ernest?” 

The young nobleman would willingly have belied poor Annette*! 
beauty, but he dared not toll a falsehood, and he replied, “She is 
indeed, sire, very beautiful.” 

A dead poise ensued; no one, of course^ wishing to renew the * 
conversation but the king, and he not knowing very well how to 
carry it on farther for his own pirtieular views and puiposcs. At 
length he said, turning to the dhke, “The baron is in the Bastile, 

I think, Monsieur de Choiseul ?” 

“He is sire,” replied the duke, hoping to engage anot&enof the 
king’s passions, anil moke the one counteract the other; “his inso* 
lent disregard of your majesty’s express commands, when you di- 
rected him to avoid all personal interference with my nephew 
Ernest; his going down intoQuercy the very same day that he 
ceived notification of your wish to £he Contrary, taking with him, 
on his own authority, a guard, evidently for the purpose of disobey** 
ing your most strict orders — *11 these circumstances, sin* together 
with several othero which I shall have to lay before your majesty 
ere long, when I hafe frilly investigated them, made me instantly 
send down the deputy of the licutenant-generabto arrest this con- 
tumacious perjhn, and lodge him in the Bastile. J. examined him 
myself for au hour .yesterday morning! and met with nothing but 
cool insolence both towards your majesty and myself.” * 
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The duke had spoken at some length, in order to draw off the 
.king’s Attention; but Louis was not to bo led away from the sub- 
, jethr predominant at that moment in his mind; and he ask*$3f 
quietly, “Pray, Mofisieur de Choisfcul, how long do you thin^jT it 
nqty (before the case is complete against the Bfyron de Caj^Ve?” 

The duke .did not ^understand the king’s object, and replied, 
“Perhaps not for six weeks or two months, sire; for there is a 
eamblifcg piece of business, where all di<J not go quite fairly, it 
tjjjfcould seem, which must be inquired into- One of the party threw 
himself out of the window and vas killed; but several" of the* 
officeis who were present are now absent in n J71anders and on the 
Rhine.” v 

“Say three months — say three month*, Monsieur de Choiseul,” 
exclaimed Louis; “we must have his conduct thoroughly sifted. 
Better say three months.” 

“It may very likely be as long as that, sire,” replied the duke, 
who was completely deceived, and thought that he had carried off 
the. king's attention from Annette de St. Morin. “Probably to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory conclusion, we shall be that time, or more.” 

“Very well, then,” said the king, turning to the count; “we 
shall command you, as you are particularly interested in this busi- 
ness, to remain in Pa tis ;>>r the space of those three months, pre- 
senting yourself weekly at oil? court, in order that we may 
communicate with you upon the subject w’aen we think fit. You 
* will also, if you take our advice, send for your household, and 
bring this young lady from time to time to Versailles. We give 
her the invitation.” 

He spoke with an air of dignity, and a contracted brow; and 
when he had done he bowed his head slightly, to intimate that the 
audience was at an end. 

The count and finest de Nogent retired without reply ; hut the 
moment they had passed through the ante-chambers ami entered the 
general reception rooms, the young officer turned eagerly to the 
p^ount, demanding, in a low voice, but with an air of terrible 
anxiety and apprehension, “What do you intend to do?” 

“To obey the king's commands,” replied the count, calmly, u lmt 
not to takeviis advice .” 

“Thank God l” exclaimed Ernest de Nogen 6, eagerly. “Oh! 
Monsieur de Castelncau, be firm ; I beseech you be firm.” 

“I wilH my young friend,” replied the count, grasping his hand; 
“ I will — though from what I have heard you say. 1 should think 
that you would rather desire Mademoiselle de St. Morin’s presence 
in Paris, jf I understand right that your regimeut is quartered in 
the neighbourhood. 

“It is even now marching for Chateau Thierry,” replied the 
young officer; “but believe' me, Monsieur de Castelncau, I would 
Tather n^er behold Mademoiselle de St. Morin again, than behold 
her in the contamination of this place. You know not, you cannot 
know, all the dark and disgraceful secrets of very building. It 
was bad enough when I was here as page of - honour, nearly nine 
years ago, but 4 understand it is infinitely worse m\v.” 

Scarcely were the words^put of his mouth* when his name was 
called forth from the door of the king’s apartments by one of the 
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attendants, and he was forced to go back to the presence^ a mo- 
narch who was now labouring to blot out, by a course of granny 
L 1 debauchery, the memory of all those fair promises which 
eanfr part of his reign had afforded. • *'* • 

Ti\ count proriised to wait for his young companion; and re- 
mained standing drone, busying himself wjth his own thoughts, and 
heeding but Jittle the various faces that nittfed by him. In about 
ten minutes Ernest de Nogcnt rejoined him, with a cheek burning, 
and an eye fixed anxiously, on the ground. “I have kept /bu,” he 
*aid; “I have kept you, I am afraid; and I owe any one an apology 
for making them baeathe this, air longer than their own business 
requires^ Let us go, # Mbnjlieur de Castelneau; let us go.” 

Walking rapidly through the rooms, the two gentlemen quitted 
the palace, and, after some little difficulty, found the count’s car- 
riage, which was soon rolling with them on the road towards Paris. 

“You seem agitated, my young friend,” said the count, as Ernest 
sat beside him in silence, pressing his clasped hands hard together. 

"I am indignant as well as agitated, Monsieur de Castelneau/' 
replied Ernest. “ I will not offend your ear with that man’s in- 
quiries or discourse. I have marred my own fortunes for ever, I 
doubt not; but I care little for that, proved you remain firm, as 
you have quite the power to do.” v , 

4 ‘ I give you my word of honour, my young friend/* replied the 
count, “ that were I to be kept here for ever, and my lodging were 
to be the liastile to-morrow, on . account of my determination, no^ 
thing should or shall induce me to send for Annette while the yourt 
is in its present degraded state. Sooner than she should come 
hither, I would send her into a foreign country; for there is no state 
of banishment equal in anguish to that of virtue amongst evil doers. 
Let that satisfy you for the present, and remember that better days 
may yet come.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

The time bad bung somewhat heavily upon the hands of Annette de 
St. Morin. She felt for some tkne the injury that she bad received 
from her fall ; she felt her loneliness, too, and the want of her daily 
conversation witli her kind guardian. ^ 

Her mind seemed to lack food, and her heart also; for there used 
to be something pleasant and sweet in the knowledge that there 
Was always some one that loved her near at hand, even when she 
was roaming about the country alone and the count wife at Castel- 
neau. Mow there was no one near; and though the library of the 
chateau was well stocked with bodks, she did not visit it often. She 
knew that there were many books there which her guardian did 
not wish her to peruse; and perfectly confident in his Krtulncsa and 
his judgment, shc*iot only did not feel the least desire to read those 
books, but was fearful lest she should open one of them by accident 
in seeking fil* something else. She therefore" confined herself en- 
tirely to works which shy had read before; and though a twice-read 
book may be less tedious than a twice-told tale, yet r^re is the 
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writing iridch will afibrd the same interest and pleasure the dfecond 
time asydfie first. • 

* p**s slipped by, however, and weeks. She received letter a fytr 
letterifrom her guardian ; and each was so far satisfactory that i U old 
her he was 'well, that any charge against him bad been remitted 
easily, aftd that lie hoped speedily to return, though every one added 
that business* might Still detain liitn in iWie far a peek or two 
longer. All this was true ; hut he told her not those facts which he 
might ftnve found a difficulty m explaining to her pure and high 
mind. He told her not that the kii$ had twice asked him whether* 
she had yet come to Paris, and that he bad been obliged to an- 
swer vaguely, that circumstances had pro* Gifted her from setting 
out. The last time he had made this reply, too, it had been re- 
ceived with a frown ; and the count had then very plainly perceived 
that the time was approaching when he should be obliged to give 
a more definite explanation of Ms purposes regarding Annette. 
His letters, though calm and moderate in their expression. as» was 
his conversation upon all ordinary occasions, breathed nothing but 
pleasure in the expectation of seeing her again at Cnstelnoau. But 
still the days passed, and he appeared not ; and the brown autumn 
Coming on showed Annette the yellow side of the leaf as she wan- 
dered round the wood§ a^thc cliater.u in solitude of feeling and 
of thought. That solitude was, however, somewhat cheered from 
time to time by the \iBits which she occasionally paid to the old 
Jlaron de Nogent; and, after li£ had more fully Recovered his 
health, by liis visits to her in return. 

Though he was still somewhut grave in his demeanour, the baron 
was with her more cheerful than with most people. There was 
something in the brightness of her youth and beauty which always 
produced a reflected sparkling from the minds of those around her; 
and the old nobleman spoke of many tilings whereof he would have 
k spoken to none el set of the hope, and the happiness, and the eaily 
tf da>s which had passed away; and dwelling thus upon the puM, he 
\ forgot a little of the weariness of the present. The present, how- 
■-yver, was not altogether forgotten; for he told her of his son’s 
nealth, and that the maKee of the Baron de Cajare had lx in frus- 
trated; unci he spoke also with enthusiasm of the Duke and 
Duchess of Choibeul, and of all the .kindness winch. they had shown 
to Ernest. 

That name sounded upon the car of Annette with a thrilling in- 
terest whitm no other name could produce ; and thougli she never 
herself led the way to the subject, yet it was sweet to her to sit and 
listen as the baron spoke of his son. She did not venture, indeed, 
to mingle febuch with the conversation when it took that turn: 
there was something in her. heart whioh made her afraid of what 
her tongue might say; and she even prononneed the name, when it 
was necessary, with a degree of timidity which alarmed her for her 
own feeling, and made her fear that others might discover them, 
and suppose them to be deeper apd stronger thar^they really were. 
It may be a question, however, and a difficult one to answer, 
whether Annette did herself know what was the deptl^nd strength 
of these feelings. Another question might be, whether the* baron 
did at all ..discover what their Mature was. 
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Annette often asked herself whether Ernest hod told^his father 
the words vyhich he had spoken to her on their last inter new; for 
'She frequently remarked in the baron’s eyes, when he spoke $o fy»r, 
a 'ook of inLerest and tenderness which she coyJd account for inuo* 
othV way than by supposing that lie knew the feelings of his ton, 
and \elt affectioij for her wham that son loved. Then, afcain, she 
would ask herself, did Ernest really lov# htJr? and the timidity of 
her young heart would call up like spectres all the tales that she 
had heard of men’s fickleness and inconstancy, and of 3ic cruel 
trifling with which they will sometimes crush a woman's heart as 
* a child does a bujferfly. But, in her own innocence and truth, 
though she had lieaflfl <*f ^tefi things, though she believed that per- 
haps they might occasionally occur, she could not and would not 
apply the lesion individually : she could not and would not believe 
that Ernest de Nogont would so act. ^ - 

She rested then in hope ; and one day, having wandered forth Upon 
her accustomed walk, to muse and ponder on all the many things, 
some sweet, some touched with sadness, but not exactly bitter, that 
were busy with her imagination at this time, she went on farther 
than siie hail been lately accustomed to, ami approached the cross 
and the fountain, wliich she hod not visit J on foot since her ad- 
venture with the wolf. Fat® seemed tq^uide her thither strangely 
as to the scene of important events; for' although what I am about 
to relate may seem but a trifle, it marked an epoch in the life of 
Annette de St. Morin." .. 

She had scarcely reached the fountain, and was gazing iij the 
cool refreshing mirror that it afforded, when she saw the good old 
Baron de Nogont riding down on horseback towards her. He was 
unattended; and as soon as lie saw her he dismounted and ap- 
proached, throwing the bridle of his horse over his arm. 

“I was just coming to visit you, my dear young lady,” he said. 
“1 have not seen you for a week, .and, I know aot why or how, an 
impression came upon my mind last night that you were either ill, or „ 
that some accident had happened to you. It is ridiculous to yield * 
to such superstitious feelings, I confess ; but I could not resist th^ r 
inclination l felt to inquire after you this morning myself. 

Annette smiled and thanked him, and left her fair hand in his, 
as he held it and, gazed in her faye, like a father looking at his child; 
and after she had assured him that she was well and happy, he 
asked tier if she had Lately heard from Paris. 

She replied in the affirmative, saying, that her guardian had 
written, only the day before, a long and interesting letter, telling 
her, that in all probability he should soon return to Caste Incan. 

Even as they were speaking, one of the servants frc;n the cha- 
teau was seen coming up with great speed, carrying a small packet 
in his hand. As soon as he could recover breath, he told her that 
a courier had just arrived from Paris, after travelling night and 
day. He had brought her that letter, the man said, from the count, 
and was ordered tq, deliver it without a moment’s delay, as it was 
of very great itr pittance. 

Annettes first question was, “Is he well ?” and oven while she 
spoke, she opened the letter with a trembling ha*Ad, fearing to find 
some c\il tidings* * ' 
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“The courier said, mademoiselle,” replied the servant, “tha< the 
count w/A quite well, and that nothing had happened amiss.” 

Annette 'read the letter eagerly, and then asked, in a though tYu^ 
‘tono, ‘*Wh6 was it brought this letter?” /f 

“1 doi\ f t know his name, 1 am sure,” replied the servant: jP he 
wal none of our own peopjp, but some one whom my lord haB hired 
in Paris, it sedms.” 

Again Annette mused ; and the good baron, seeing that she was 
embarrassed, and apparently not well pleased, inquired, “Is there 
anything that I can do to assist you, ^ v dear child ? Can I give you « 
advice or help? for something seems to surprise and embarrass you.” 

“This letter does so, very much," cried Anfcelte, still holding it in 
her hand. “Go back, good Jerome, and tell the courier I aift about 
to return home directly. Pray, come with me, Monsieur do No- 
gent# and 1 will consult with you as I go.” 

The baron willingly agreed; and giving his horse to the servant 
to ride buck to the castle, he drew Annette’s arm through his, and 
walked slowly on with her. As soon as the man was out of hear- 
ing, she gave the letter into the hands of Monsieur de Nogent, say- 
ing, “It is very strangre that my guardian should have written 
yesterday so very differently in every respect ; that yesterday he 
should tell me he wquI^ return tu Castelncau in a few days, 
whereas, now, he bids me come ttjrParis immediately.” 

“Xt. certainly is strange,” replied the baron; “but there may be 
t&iany causes for it, my dear youqg lady, of winch we can tell no- 
thing. There is only one thing 1 would remark, which is, that the 
style of the letter is not altogether like the style in which Monsieur 
dc Castelncau speaks. You must know better than I do, however. 
Are you sure that it is his own hand ?” 

“ Oh, yes! quite sure,” replied Annette: “there can be no doubt 
of that. The word Annette, indeed, is not exactly as he usually 
writes it, but it is Certainly his handwriting, X think. Yet I ean- 
I not help looking upon it as strange, and fearing that he must be in 
^prison, or ill, or distressed in mind; for there is a sort of restraint, 
vgs you observe, in the style, which is not at all usual with him/’ 

“We will speak witlvthis courier,” said the Baron dc Nugent, 
“and perhaps may learn more from him; but I do remark strongly 
the sunn* restraint and forced stylo* that you speak of. The letter 
is so short, too: it is more like the order of the day from a mili- 
tary comufcinder, than from a guardian to his adopted child, whom 
he loves as well, 1 am sure, as if she were his own. There is 
something strange about the business that I do not understand ; 
but our only means of ascertaining the truth, is, by inquiring all 
the particulars from this courier.” 

With such conversation- they proceeded on their way till they 
reached the chateau of Oastclndau. In passing through the lower 
hall, th^^found a man covered with dust, seated at a small table 
in the comer; for the great table at which the servants and re- 
tainers generally dined, lmd be«n removed. was eating vora- 
ciously, and was a. tall, stout, merry-looking personage, with one 
eye blind, and closed up. He was well dressed, howler, as a cou- 
rier, with his clofce-fitting blue jacket, covered with gold lace, his 
large, heavy riding-boots, weighing some twenty' or thirty pounds, 
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still ^ipon, his legs, liis hat, with a flat band of feathers, thrown 
down upon the ground beside him, and his strong coutcau 4c chasse, 
or short hunting sword, in the buff belt over his shoulder, x 
'^he baron paused, eyeing liim for a moment, and then* asked? 
“A*;e you the courier who brought a letter to Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin not long ago?” # 

The man nodded his head, without ri9irf& or ceasing his meal, 
saying, “I Urn, sir, the Couut of Castelneau’s courier, and ma- 
demoiselle’s very humble servant.” m 

“Then he so good,” said* the baron, somewhat sternly, for he did 
•not like the man’s Jtonc; “then be so good as to follow us to the 
saloon directly. M*lomofeefle has a question or two to ask you, 
my good friend.” 1 

“In a moment, in a moment, sir,” replied the courier, in the easy, 
off-hand Jriffc lie had before used, at the same time swallowing two 
more enormous mouthfuls, and pouring out one half of a bottle of 
good Cahors wine into the horn-cup that stood by liis side. “Sir, 
your good health; mademoiselle, your good health;” and setting 
down the cup upon the table, after having drained it of its contents, 
he rose and followed the baron and Annctt^to the aaioon in which 
she usually sat. JT 

As soon as they were there, the baroj^Licd his eyes upon the 
courier, with a frown, saying, w^li marked emphasis, “ You seem 
to be a very saucy personage.” 

“I am sir,” replied the man,cooly; “'never was a truer worcW 
spoken.*’ 

“Pray do you know,” said the baron, “tlic* way in which wo 
treat saucy companions in Qnercy?” 

“No, indeed, sir,” replied the courier; “may I ask how?” 

“We tie them by the leg,” said the baron, “and give them three 
dips head foremost in the Dordogne. Its waters are considered a 
sovereign cure for cool impudence; and if the»Dordognc can’t be 
met with, the Lot will do, or any pond in the province. Stay, stay; 
where are you going?” 

“To get to my horse's back as fast as possible,” replied the man, 
still moving toward the door; “lor if I icmain here, I shall be 
drowned in three days.” m 

“Stop!” said tl^e baron, in a tqpe of authority; “if you do not, 1 
will have you stopped in a way that you may not like. We do not 
suffer such gentry to go out of the province without curing them: 
but be so good as to an^ver this young lady and myself a few ques- 
• tions with plain and simple truth, and in civil language, and you 
may escape such ablutions.” 

“Very well, sir, very well,” said the man, in a humble? tone; “I 
will do as you command, if I can; but .habit is a terrible thing—- 
habit is a terrible thing; and habit and nature have been the ruin 
of me.” % ^0 

“Pray, sir, isr*this letter the count’s w'riting?” demanded the 
baron, pointing ^ith his finger to th^ letter. 

“A9 I hope toEtfCape the Dordogne,” replied the man, “I cannot 
tell. I neither /iught him to write, nor saw him write.it.” 

“But who gave it tefyou? — that is the question/*’ continued the 

baron. m 
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u A gentleman palling himself the Count de Castclneau,!} re- 
plied thg courier, “and occupying the great hotel at ttye corner of 
St.^ Jacques.” 

Hie baron looked at Annette, and Annette at the baron, for tbCt 
was certainly the house which the count hid occupied ever siflee 
his arrival in the; capital. r • 

“But tell me,” said the sweet voice of Annette, “of what com- 
plexion twd appearance was the gentleman who gave you the letter, 
and called himself', as you say, the Coun$ dt» Caste! neau?” 

“lie is a tall, good-looking person, mademoiselle,” replies the 
courier; “not quite so long and so leaq as monsieur here, but some- * 
what paler in the face, with a bluish sortyrf befcd, like the Turkish 
gentleman they talk about, and as grave and quiet as the same 
gentleman after he had cut off his last wife’s head.” 

The description, though somewhat caricatured, was not. to be 
mistaken, and the baron went on: “Hhw long have you been in 
his service?” 

“At the present moment,” replied the man, “I have been in his 
service just four days and five hours ; that is to say, five hours 
before I set oul from fteris, and four days upon the journey.” 

“In fact, no time atVjJ,” said the baron; “but merely liired to 
bring the letter down to place.” ^ 

“Something like it, but not quite,” answered the man: “the 
count did want a courier, and send foT the first ho could find; but 
die hired me to bring the letter, and to go back with the young 
lady, after which I am to be established courier in ordinary.” 

Neither the baron nor Annette had any means of judging whe- 
ther the man’s story was or was not true; and, moreover, when 
they came to ask themselves what reasonable cause there existed 
cither for doubting the truth of the courier’s tale, or lor suspecting 
the letter not to be genuine, they foimd it difficult to assign any; 
and both were forced to admit that, the style being slightly con- 
strained, was by no means sufficient to warrant the supposition 
^|hat the count had not written that epistle. These thoughts were 
‘passing in the minds of both at the same moment; and the only 
farther questions which were put to the man were, “When did 
you quit Paris? — and what is your name, my good friend ?” 

“On Monday; and my name k Pierre Jean,” replied the man, .1 
adding nothing farther. 

“That is your Christian name,” said th^ baron; “what is your 
surname?” 

“ Pierre Jean,” replied the man ; “my only name is Pierre Jean; 
that is tl\g name my godfathers and godmothers gave me at my 
baptism: and I should be sorry to throw it off because it is a little 
worn out about the kaces. Pierre Jean is the name I have been 
known by all my life, and the bnly name I answer to; nor do I see 
any reCJj & why a man who has never in life had more than two 
shirts, should go about the world with the ostentatious frippery of 
three names upon his back.” , 

“But what was, your father'g name?” demand^ the baron, after 
thinking for a moment. \ v 

“ Lord bless you, sirl” replied the man, “ I never had a father; 
am a g*eat deal too poor to*indulgeiu the luxury of ancestors. M 
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j»otfi%? ;¥ § name I have forgotten, though she lived till I was some 
six y&urs old; but as to a father, Heaven defend mcl I neta? had 
seek a thing that I know of; if I had, I tuight. have been burdened* 
wit t i an inheriiauce, and brothers and sisters, and all sdrts of thing! 
of that kind” * 

The baron smiled; for there was a drollery about the man’s very 
impudence which was difficult to be resisted; and, after asking 
Annette whether she had any more questions to put, lupoid the 
courioii that he might retife and finish his meal. In the course of 
«a consultation wiih his younj friend, which followed, the baron 
compared some of %e # coilntfs former letters with the one which 
had beep received that day, and this comparison left no doubt upon 
their minds twit the letter was perfectly genuine. 

“WIiatjfcrifF may be my father’s motive/' said Annette, “now 
that 1 ahi satisfied it is fron/him, I must of course set off directly; 
though 1 have a feeling of dread in regard to Paris: a dislike to 
visit that great, wide, heartless place, which I cannot overcome.” 

“ Sooner or later/’ replied the old nobleman, “you would have 
to visit it beyond all doubt; and, perhaps, m well now as at any 
other time, when wisely guided and stronJTy protected, you have 
nothing to fear from its arts or its daugjejs. To one person, at 
least,” added the baron, “your visit wilr give unfeigned pleasure: 
you know that Ernest is now in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the capital.” * 

The blood flew warmly into Annette’s face, and she murmured 
something not very distinct about the pleasure she should have in 
meeting him again ; and then added, that she had better send down 
to Figeae for horses. 

“It is impossible, my dear child,” said the baron, “that you can 
go to-night ; recollect that it is no\v past four o’clock. Before you 
could send, and your messenger return, it would* be much too late 
to set out, even if you could make the preparations necessary for 
your journey. Besides, you must not go alone. Who do you take 
with you?” • 

“Oh! I will take good Donnine,” replted Annette, “and old 
Jerome, and another man with the carriage. Besides, tljpre is this 
( courier, you know.” 9 

The boron musfrl for a moment or two with a thoughtful and 
somewhat melancholy countenance ; but in the end he sajfl, with a 
sigh, “ I am afraid it nflist be so. I would fain go with you, my 
rflear young lady, but there are two or three circumstances which 
would render it wrong for me to do so. There is no danger of any 
kind, I believe, to be anticipated, and perhaps I may be enabled to 
do as much for you here as I could on the road.” 

Some more conversation of the same kind took place ; and the 
exact course which Annette was to pursue from town to toyi was 
settled between her and the baron, whose experience in suCh mat- 
ters was, of course, much greater thim her own. This having been 
done, and a mtesswigSr despatched to Tigeac to order horses for the 
ensuing day, thy baron took leave of her and returned to Castel 
Nogent; and Annette, after having made every preparation for her 
departure* at a very early hour on the following morning, retired to 
seek rest, b&t for some time was not successful in finding it. She 
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was* somje what agitated, if sot apprehensive: it was the. first' time 
%fc sj»e*had ever been called upon to act and direct, on anyf great 
•occasion, and, in short, to exercise, without guidance or support, all 
those power* of mind which are necessary tp every one, oven in the 
common°affairs of life. All this moved her considerably, and when 
she fell asleep at length, Rer sleep was disturbed by dreams of the 
wildest and the most varied kind. Once or twice, howeycr, through 
those drtpuns, the form of Ernest de Nogent appeared before her, 
and his voice sounded in her ear; and thus, after a time, the plea- 
santer images predominated, and site awoke with a single upon her* 
countenance. • * 

CHAPTER XXIII. v 

\ ’ 

As evcTy one must know who lias tried it, and as every person 
who may happen to be as inexperienced as Annette will be more 
especially convinced of whenever they do try it, the appointment 
of a particular hour for departure is not the slightest guarantee 
whatsoever that the departure will take place for one or two hours 
afterwards. Of this fa.<n*r»oor Annette soon became sensible. She 
had particularly expreSse&a wisli that everything should be ready 
at a stated time; but nothing, ftf course, was ready at the time 
stated. Her own clothes took a considerable time to pack in tho 
’ large heavy carriages of those drfys; the clothes of ihmnino took 
longer still; and the clothes of Annette's maid took longer than all. 

The only person who was prepared to mount and set out at a 
moment’s notice was Pierre .Jean, the two-shirted courier, who, to 
say the truth, was a braggart even in the matter of linen, having 
hut one shirt, which was the one upon his back. Thus, not being 
very much encumbered with baggage, his external preparations 
were easily made, and the chateau being ever well supplied, he 
employed the time, which others were spending upon the packing 
•of the carriage, in making internal preparations for tho journey, 
which wont on for a considerable length of time. 

Before all was ready lor Annette’s departure, the good old Baron 
de Nogent™ himself appeared. lie was accompanied by a servant 
on horseback, to whom he gave ft letter, witli orrivrs to carry it to 
Ifigeac, in order to go by tho ordinary post; but Pierre .Jean was 
at his clbW while giving these directions, -and, forgetting the les- 
sons of the preceding evening, the courier instantly interfered, ^ 
offering to carry the letter to Paris himself, and saving, “It will 
go more safely, depend upon it: the post is very doubtful now-a- 
days.” 

“ I would always rather tri\st an accredited scoundrel, sir, than 
an irresponsible one,” said the baron ; “and, judging from the time 
you td&& to come hither, my letter, which I wish to reach Paris 
immediately, would take too long in your hands to answer my 
purpose 

“I came wonderfully fast, sir,” said the raim,T[^ his usual cool, 
impudent fone % “I was detained on the road, it Ik true, but that 
was by a rascally wrong-headed beast of a horse, which threw me 
ejeveff times in nine miles.’ Every time I lighted upon my head, 
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and consequently the argument which we held with each other, the 
questfm, thfc reply, and the rejoinder, took up a considerable 
lengthfof time.” . . < 

The baron looked at *him for a moment thoughtfully, and then 
said, “You have other business to attend to than carry ing*lettew, 
let me remind you; and it will be well fur you to recollect, that 
upon your conduct during the journey with Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin will depend whether you are amply rewarded oi^very^jvercly 
punished. The Count do* Castclneau, as perhaps you know, is 
*iot a man ^ leave you an car%pon your head if any evil betide 
his ward by tie wa fw 9 9 • 

“SJirAreplik. the courier, making him a low bow, and winking 
hig^pnnblc eye, “I will take pare of my ears: I will obey the or- 
deiS^qfc^.^to a tittle, and I will have regard to all due ‘cautions 
and proper counsels.” / 

The baron then left him, with a few words more of warning, and 
proceeded to seek Annette, who, in about half an hour, entered the 
carriage, and bade her good old friend adieu, while the wheels 
rolled her away from the calm and pleasant^cenes qf Castelneau, 
where she had spent so many a happy day. 7 

It was a sweet, yellow, autumnal morn iwfi : and the low sun was 
casting long shadows from th*e tqwers mid walls of the chateau, 
and from the magnificent old trees that appeared round about it, 
some of which — the yews, for instance, that stood in the western 
angle — were supposed to be coeval with itself. Annette looked 
forth from the w indow of the carriage, and she thought that there 
seemed, in the solemn and tranquil aspect of the place, in the cool 
morning light sleeping undisturbed on the green slopes and rounded 
forest tops, in those long shadow's moving as if they moved not, so 
slow ly and deliberately as the k sun went on his way, that no eye 
could detect the change as they advanced; ther^ seemed in it all, 
she thought, a warning, an admonition to avoid the false glare and 
glitter, the hurrying gaiety, the fluttering lightness of the scenes 
in which she was about to mingle; to love still what she had loved 
well and holily from infancy to womanhood, and to let her heart 
dwell with the calmer, higher, grander things of earth, till her 
spirit, read)' and prepared, shoul<£ take wing for the inigfity reali- 
zation of all hri^it hopes in heaven. To her mind all the things 
around her seemed to bid her farewell, calling upon her to return 
unchanged, as if it were the solemn voice of maternal fove that 
*spokc. There was something awful and sublime in the parting 
from those sweet scenes of her early youth, and she gazed with af- 
fectionate tenderness till the last pinnacle of tlic castle «unk be 4 - 
hind the trees, and then, drawing back her head, she covered her 
eyes with her handkerchief, and w'ept. 

Donninc, on her part, did not understand puch emotion jX all ; 
for she could conceive nothing but joy and satisfaction to^Smy one 
in going to rejoin her beloved master, even were it at the very 
greatest sacrifice^ She liked Castdlneau well enough as a resi- 
dence, but she «¥U sometimes think it rather dull; she did some- 
times regret the gay city in which Tnany of her £arl? days had 
been pass’ed ; and, if the truth must be fold, she was more glad to 
join the count there than she would havfctbecd anywhere eh&, lor- 
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getting that the light-hearted ness afyouth, which had season jf3! the 
rip asures of the capital, had now passed away from her, and flight 
rhave left them tasteless. She tried to comfort her yonngplady, 
however, to * the best of her power; hat,, alas! when those who 
strive tc^console us under grief; or soothe us in agitation, ere in- 
capable of comprehendidg the very causes of our emotion, how 
tediously their words fall upon the earl what a grinning mockery 
is ennsoktion without sympathy ! 

“Hush, Donnine, hush!" said Annette, gently. “Ypu do not 
understand, my good Donnine. I am not grieved; onlyfo little agi-» 
tated, at thus having to go, for the first lime, thq world alone." 

“Oh, you are frightened I" cried Donnine*. “Ib tb-t it, my $car 
lady? Take courage, take courage! The world ia^oot soQfad a 
place as people call it. I warrant you, you will nt* find, i? gay 
cavalier in all Paris who would not bej^riglit glad to pulFhfl ms hat 
to you, and cast himself at your feet." 

, “ I think you know Paris well, Donnine," replied Annette, with 
a faint smile, knowing that, as long as she appeared melancholy, 
the good old Ijuly would not cease to importune her. 
i “Know Paris well reclaimed Donnine. “Indeed do I! Many 
a pleasant hour havex-spent there. Why, did 1 not bring you 
from Paris, myself, mhdeftnoiselle, when you were an infant? If 
anyone should know Paris, I fehould, 1 think; for there never 
passed a spring, during thirty years, that I did not spend four 
months in Paris. Alack! that l*should not have seen it for well 
nigh twenty years: no, not twenty, nineteen years come next 
April. It is a long time to bo out of Paris and once having set 
out upon such an interesting subject, she went on without the 
assistance of an answer, till Annette became more tranquil. 

1 When the carriage stopped for the night, the small and unim- 
portant difficulties and embarrassments of giving orders and direc- 
tions in regard to everything, for the first time in her life, occupied 
Annette’s mind, and wiled away the slight shade of melancholy 
that still remained. She was one whose natural sweetness of dis- 
position qualified her well to pass through all the minor obstacles 
that slrew our path, with ease and happiness to herself and others. 
There wafc no such thing as irritation in her nature, and she smiled 
at many things which would haiJe grieved a move fretful disposi- 
tion, Perhaps this might be one of the causes why her conduct 
and dernt nuuiir won so much upon oven body that <*ui rounded her: 
so that the love and ..affection of all who knew her well followed 
her in all directions; and it was not possible, for even new acquain- 
tances, t# resist that peculiar charm which is always found in 
sweetness of temper and true kindness of heart. 

Two or three times, during r tlie course of the evening, the bold, 
and somewhat saucy courier, who had borne her the letter from 
ParisS^resontcd hinuelf, under various pretences, in the room 
where she was sitting, and the effect of her manner and tone, even 
upon him, was very evident. » Iiis countcnaF^* took a more re- 
spectful expression; he seemed to listen with pfiV*ure toiler voice; 
and ulien he q pit ted the room, it was remarked that he seemed in 
Some degree more thoughtful than usual, falling once or twice into 
a deep reverie. • 
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I&9 companions of ihe road, however, observed that, from these 
medications he always roused himself rubbing his hands, and mur- 
murtfg one particular exclamation, which was, “Deux cent dbusfet 
tout pBLyt /” Two hundred crowns and everything pjfidl What£ 
ever was the course of* argument of whioh this was tne c]jmax, the 
latter words seemed to him perfectly satisfactory and conducive; 
and he resumed, forthwith, his gay and nonchalant impudence, 
breaking his jests upon everybody, and never returning n very civil 
or serious answer to any question that was asked him. 

, Early (% the following nuyning, Annette was again uron her 
way from iLimog^|; an dr passing on through the hilly country 
which lies netween Bimogcs and Morterol, she paused there at a 
littgpinn tcitake some refreshment. When Annette had dined, 
djftf wjs about to order fresh horses, her sovb retie came in, and 

wn&fArflft in her uar, with k face of some mystery and alarm, that 
she had heard the new courier making manifold inquiries as to 
whether two or three persons, whom he had described, liad passed 
by Morterol. Annette, however, was riot naturally timid: the 
suspicions regarding this man, which she had at first entertained, 
she knew not well why, had by this tirr^ passed away, and she 
now only replied, “He is asking for somn^f his friends, 1 suppose, 
MnrictU 1 ." • J • 


The girl seemed not so well satisfied as her mistress; but never- 
theless the horses were ordered, and the carriage proceeded on its 
way. Annette herself could i*>t now help remarking, that theix***" 
was something extraordinary in Monsieur Pierre Jean’s proceed- 
ings. lie rode hither and thither, passed and repatted the car- 
riage, and certainly seemed as if he were anxiously looking for 
some thing or person that did not appear. The young lady na- 
turally became somewhat anxious; and, calling him to the side of 
the carriage, she asked what waa the matter? He replied, that 
nothing was wrong, mid that he was only loolrfng for some friends 
of his who were going on their way to Eordeaux; but he thought 
they must have passed, lie added, for they had quitted Paris at the 
same time as himself. 


As every one must have experienced to their cost, who has fol- 
lowed the road from Limoges to Chatcauroux, this, part of the 
journey, though the country i« varied and beautiful, is generally 
tedious, from the slowness with which the vehicle is forced to pro- 
ceed, continually cliinbiug or descending steep hills, which prevent 
any tiling like rapid progression. Such was the case with Annette ; 
there was no inn nor town of any importjfnce where she thought 
proper to sleep, between Morterol and Argenton; anr^as she was 
now a little apprehensive, from the somewhat strange conduct of 


the man who accompanied her, she.saw the day wear away in this 
slow advance with some anxiety. 

The sun was not far above the sky she readier the old 

post-nouse of Le Fay, and the postmaster, who was also an inn- 
keeper, strove to ( persuade her to stay ther^ The aspect of the 


a half she came Within sight* of ibat^ctiuiesque littiejtawn, with 
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its rocks and vineyards, and the Creuse flowing on through the 
qiidst. * • q 

' *It must r be confessed that it was a pleasant sight to Annette ; 
out now that she hdd reached it in safety,, she reproached herself 
for her fears, and was convinced that she had doubted the Courier 
unjustly. It soon appealed that he had remarked her suspicions; 


said, “Ytfp thought my riding about very strange, mademoiselle, 
and so it was; but as I came down from* Paris, I heard, about Le 
Fay and Morterol, that there was if’gang of robbers o/J the road, * 
and I was afraid of what might happen.* , ^ f 
\ Annette answered sweetly and gently; and, affcc^ afiki«y„Ahe 
man a few more questions, she dismissed him for tfe nighff '^n 
leaving her presence, he again fell into, one of those retaii<i^w:.«ih 
we have before remarked, but soon presumed his gaiety.* The 
young lady, however, set out again from Argenton on the following 
day, with a mind more at rest; and every tiling passed calmly and 
quietly as she proceeded through the varied and beautiful country 
i Which lieB between Argenton and Lottier, although the clay was 
somewhat dull,* and th&csky gray and heavy. After passing Lot- 
tier, as the morning adviced, a fine drizzling rain began to fall, 
and the country changed vts character altogether, and presented 
those wide wastes of moorish common-land which border for seve- 
ral leagues the great forest of Chateauroux. The absence of the 
rendered the south-easterly wftul cold and chilly, and the pros- 
pect was dull and cheerless to the eye. A little farther on, how- 
ever, the road entered the forest of Chateauroux; and some fine 
scenery would have been presented among the glens, had it not 
been for the cold and dreary grayness of the atmosphere, which, 
though it did not prevent one from seeing up the long a\*enues of 
the forest, and dowp into the deep dells, gave every object a dark 
and cheerless aspect, and made the deer, which every here and 
there were seen standing at gaze or bounding swiftly across, seem 
like the ghosts of some of the former tenants of the wood slaugh- 
tered by the hounds in ages long ago. 

| As the carriage rolled slowly along through the sandy road, An- 
nette thought she saw once or twice something like a human form 
at a distance; but as she knew that Chateauroux dbuld not be far 
off, she did not entertain any apprehension, and calculated fully 
upon reaching Vicrzon that night. At length, however, in a de- 
tached part of the wood which, though now entirely separate from 
the rest, and known by the name of the Bois de Niherne, wa9 
■ evidently apportion of the great forest itself, just as the carriage 
'bad reached the bottom of a somewhat deep descent, it was sud- 
denly surrounded by five or sis, men on horseback. Two placed 
themselves at the heads of the horses, several others watched the 
two mefl^rvants whcmjciompanied the vehicle, and another, rid- 
ing up to the side, exclaimed. “ be par le roil” 

I Annette had hear? those woids before; but x^ite certain of 
.never having inkier life clone, said, or thought ah* Thing which 
could call dovM.nLpon her th**croyal indignation, she 'Vapidly com- 
pared the appearance of tbd*man who spoke with that of Pierre 
Morin} aidjsweh of his followers as she had seen from the windows 
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- of Cfeatel Nogent, gad she concluded at once, that the official 
character which these men pretended to bear was falsely assumed. 

“IT it is my purse you want, gentlemen,” she sail]* calling ali 
her cohra/e to her aid—” If it is my 1 putse you want, here it is at 
your Service; but I beseech you to fit me go on to Ch&eauraux 
as fast as possible; for — w # * 1 

" You mistake, mademoiselle, you mistake,” replied the man, in 
a rough tone: “we are no robbers; thiS is no roiJberyif it is an 
enlevement tie police . We? have warrant for what we do. What 

• made you Vi ink we were roblfers?” 

'\BecauseVyou iHte dressed so differently from the police that I 
fcare^een,” replied Annette; “but if you be really officers of 
polj Jjfyuu ryust be making a mistake. I have never done any- 
t f>r, ftcarat of doing Inything, which should give cause of 
complaint.” / 

“ We are not making a mistake, mademoiselle,” replied the 
man ; “ we know you quite well, and all about you. Your name 
is Mademoiselle de St. Morin, and you come from Castelneau. 
You are on your way to Paris; but we wilLtakc yqu by a shorter 
road than Chateauroux.” * 

- “ Then I have been very much dccciv'^f,” said Annette, looking 
up and down the road leaf the courier # Pierre Je%p, who was 
nowhere to be seem; “ though I still do not understand, if you be 
of the police, wliat was the use of deceiving me from Castelneau - 
hither.” • . 

“ I have nothing to do with deceiving you,” replied the man, in 
a sharpy tone; “hut all I have to say is, with me you must come; 
and you are to consider yourself a prisoner from this moment.” 

Annette felt an inclination to weep; but by a strong effort she 
kept down the tears, and merely bowed her head, saying, “Of 
course I must submit.” 4 ^ 

The man w ho had spoken to her then dismounted from his horse, 
gave the bridle to one ol' those who followed, and, after addressing 
a few w'ords to the postillions, returned to the side of the carriage, 
opened the door, and took liis seat opposite to Annette. The 
carriage then began to move forward, surrounded by the men on 
horseback, till it reached a place where the road divided into two, 
and a finger- po^t appeared, inscribed on the one side witli the 
words, “To Chateauroux,” while the other bore “To St. Vincent.” 

The latter road was by far the narrower and the wiftsc of the 

# two; but up it the postillions turned thgir horses* heads, and 

shortly afterwards the carriage stopped at a little liamlct, where 
four horses w*ere waiting. They were ready harnessetlf but after 
a very different fashion from the horses of the post-houses. Aa 
soon as the carriage paused, the bqsi^ts which had drawn Annette 
thither were taken off and the other^»were jvut on, and, iiinjace of 
postillions, a coachman mounted tho These proceedings,* 

more than anything which had yet Tpassp/, convinced Annette 
that she was rcoUj in.the hands or the poiice^^rshe knew that 
it was contrary to law for any one but/i king% Officer to change 
froiqjhc royal post on any accourft^wter iiavi^g'^cSramerfced a 
jdUrney'in that particular. manner. I # I J 

She summoned courage, as soon as'ih^ venidc tgafjr&gan to 
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move, to inquire of the person who eat opposite. to her, whaf* was 
^ie nature of tbo offence with which she was charged, Th® man 
^toiled at her simplicity, and replied, u Are you not weH'f^ware 
that I knotf no more than yon? You will hear all the *par -i^ulars 
soon encaigh,* my pretty lady. Bo not be afraid that your ipffence 
wifi be concealed from # ycai. 

There was &n unpleasant familiarity in the man’s manner which 
displeaR^jJ, anti frightened Mademoiselle de St. Morin; and that 
familiarity increased rather than diminished as they proceeded on 
their way, till, exerting the native dignity of her character, when* 
he dared, on one occasion, to addrecs t hsr witlpmperanicnt levity, 
she gave him a severe rebuke that sunk liiifi into sujpn silence. 

She particularly remarked, however, a fact which Icemud& her 
very strange; namely, that their jouffipey was conducted tar ydScfa 
which were anything but good, andVthat in ihe whoffl df^tlieir 
progress, during four entire duyB, they never entered one single 
large city. On the fifth day, indeed, they came to the small place 
called Malesherbes, which was the largest town, if it could be so 
called, which Annette had yet seen since she quitted Argenton. 
Their repose Ihr the nW-ht had previously been in small inns of a 
dreary and desolate clfcacter; and during the first two or three 
days she had met with*n$Wery kind or careful tTcatniont; but as 
she drew nefr Paris, the conduct of the leader of the party in whose 
custody she was, underwent a change: he became more respectful 
“ »and attentive, and asked once or knee whether bhe had every tiling 
to make her comfortable. 

Prom Malesherbes the carriage took a road on the left of that 
towards Fontainebleau; and after going on tor four or live hours, 
it stopped before some iron gates to the right. One of the men on 
horseback dismounted and opened .the gates, and. passing along an 
avenue, nearly a mile in length, the vehicle rolled on till it stopped 
before an elegant flhilding in a modern style of architecture, forming 
a small country-house or chateau, with a porch supported by four 
Ionic pillars. 


c CHAPTER XXIV. 

• 4 

It was in the little saloon at Cbanteloup, which was particularly 
appropriated to the Duchess of Choiseul, and which, by the taste 
and kindness of her husband, was filled w ith inoM unable pictures, 
each small in size, but each well deserving that often misapplied 
epithet, exquisite, that the lady of the mansion and her nephew 
were seated, some seven or eight w eeks after 'the visit to Versailles, 
which we have commemorated in another chapter. Ernest de 
Nogen t — as was often his cqraim with an aunt that he loved — had 
pfleateifktinsclf on a the feet of the duchess, and was gazing 

up* in her face, while wte>, locking down upon him, was asking, with 
an air slightly playful, though with a certain much of saduess in 
ft too— y f o 

* And so, 'lifpiest, you ftnvadcave of absence for rnree months ? n 
w Y*s, my.dfcai* au^it,” h<Haid, “I hav$ that .leave, thanks *o my 
most kinddmcle, £ am suit,* though he will not own it.” . 
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"fknd so, 'Ernest,” continued the ducm^s, in the same meditative 
ton*, and gazing on him with the same look — “and so you arc going 
doyP with all speed to spend your bolyday at Castle Nugent?’* 

“'Jfut ^ieaT aunt,”Jae replied ; “where could I be Better tlian Cy 
my father's side?” * • 

“And so, Ernest,” proceeded the dWehpss, without a change of 
irian ner, “.the end of all this matter is, you are in ILve?” 

Ernest looked dowp thoughtfully on the floor for ^moment or 
two, and then turned his^eyes again to the duchess, replymglrankly, 
• “Perhaps my dear aunt, it is so.” 

“Alas! Wjor y«ath,” ekejaimed the duchess. “Did you consider 
^ell, wheiAyou undertook to do this ra*di thing of falling in love, 
all* the griefs, and the discomforts, and anxieties, and emotions 
- which you have yet to fuel, and how often you may meet with 
bitter disappointment? a#d did you recollect all the pains and 
troubles of affection ? ItIo not sec what young men, with all the 
pleasures of life and youth glowing round about them, have to do 
with love. They should leave it to old women like myself. Wc 
are the only fit people for it, Ernest, you may depend upon it, 
whatever the world may think.” ^ * 

_ “Why, my dear aunt, have you often told me, that you 
married my uncle when you were a mere! child, and that you have 
always loved him throughout life?” 

“Ay, Ernest,” replied the duchess; “but I loved him first as a 
child, and then as a young wcWnan, and now as an old woman; 

I feel that the last is the deepest and the brightest Jitter all, 
Ernest.” 

“Well, then, my dear aunt," replied Ernest, “1 intend to follow 
the same plan aa near as possible. To love her now as a young 
man, and to love lier hereafter as an old one.” 

“Well, 1 suppose you must have your own way,” replied the 
duchess, laughing; “but tell me who this Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin is? Who was her father?” 

Ernest >\ about to reply very truly, that he had never inquired, 
and knew nothing about the matter: but at that moment one of 
the attendants entered the room, bearing a letter, which he pre- 
sented to the young officer. “Your groom, sir,” he said, “has 
brought this from Paris post baste, though it came by the ordinary 
courier, seeing that it is marked V'ith speed — with urgent speed” 

“It is my lather’s hand,” said Ernest, taking it; ‘swhnt can be 
the matter?” and immediately imagination and affection, as he re- 
collected the delicate state of his father’s* health, called up a thou- 
sand pale fears from the bottom of his heart, and maejp them settle 
in his check. 

“Open the letter, Ernest, opcrftkthe letter!” cried the duchess; 
“we can encounter realities alw5f\ better than fancies!” - 

Ernest tore open the letter and rea(V$tymd : “ My ch«*T boy,” at 
went, “I write to you in haste, to telPyoy of an event whiclvtnay 
be of importance, but which may beVodfffi^.. Whilst I wav yester- 
day visit ingfijur sweet neighbour at Waste! a courier arrived, 

bearing a letter to-Mademoiselle ft. Mjjnn, ssJjUed by per guax- 
^ diah,* and bidding her .instantly to-Cet ou| t#j£in him jin Paris. 
There was something in the writing and* IhJ style to he 
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defined, whicli made the dekr girl and myself Buspectthat the letter 
was not genuine; the appearance of the courier, too, whp will ftive 
himself no other name than Pierre Jean, waa in every reject 
against him but we *could elicit nothing fyom him btK hotter 
wliich ten^d to confirm the genuineness of the letter. As such a 
call fo join her guardian wits in no degree improbable, and as we 
could not discover a likely motive why any one should attempt to 
deceive hen- it ^determined that she shall set out this morning. 
An apprehension, however, rests upon my mind which I cannot 
tfiake off, and I therefore send you these lines, that yow may in- 
stantly communicate with Monsieur «de* Cast($neau,#fend learn 
whetiicr the letter be of his writing or not. PdespatchAhis by the 
ordinary courier, as he will arrive in lVms long befor^i Mademoi- 
selle de St. Morin ; and 1 will only furrier add, that slic goes by 
the way of Chateauroux and Orleans.” \ 

“ The villains 1” exclaimed Ernest de Nogent, as he concluded 
the letter; “the villains! But 1 must fly to Monsieur de Castel- 
w ncau directly.” 

“Is it not his own doing, think you?” demanded the duchess, 
somewhat surprised at hi** nephew’s agitation. “ Indeed, you lovers 
puzzle me, Ernest. Why*chould you be so furious at the idea of 
seeing your fair lady so snoir? or why should you think that Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau has not sent for her?” 

“Because he pledged himself not to do so,” replied Ernest de 
'-uvAgent; “ because he vowed that liec/ould sooner go to' the Bastiie. 
Oh! no, no, my dear aunt. You do not understand: I must fly to 
him directly.” 

“ Better fly to the police, my dear nephew,” said the duchess. 
“If you arc quite sure that somebody has been practising a fraud 
on this young lady, the police is the best resource.” 

“Ala?, alas!” replied Ernest, “the police here are of no avail. 
It is the king, my dfeii* aunt; it is the king who lias been practising 
the fraud. What can the police do there?” 

“Little, little will they do, indeed!” replied the duchess, now 
comprehending the whole matter. “Little will they do, though 
they ought to afford protection against liis creatures as well as 
against all o + hcr evil doers. But fly to the Count de Castelneau: 
consult with him: I will speak with Monsieur dc Choiseul; and he 
will, I know he will, do all he can. No, Ernest, no! he will not 
suffer the ki .g to violate all human rights and decencies so long as 

* lie is minister, I am sure.” 

*' “I would fain not embarrass him with such a task as this must 

* bte, my dear^iuut,” replied Ernest de Nogcnt. “I will find these 
*, people soon, depend upon it ; and when I do, I will treat them in 
J|ucli a way as may make me ne id that protection, which he shall 
JShen g ; ve me if he > *UL No; in were better for him not to meddle 
Wiith it astpresent, extet^in affording me any tidings he can 

obtain.” V-’ . 

> “His- own dignity,” npnu# the duchess, “ must be consulted too, 
^Ernest. This coiy* act has j one on too long. It* ha., grieved him 
' bitterly, (most stwtxely; and,»foauiy part, I would mudh rather see 
him strip hinisu’l'olaall his licxt ours and all his po.wcr, and sit titfWh 
Calmly lilpe X& the tiantingled enjoyment of flue feelings and high 
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tastes, than be the minister of the greatest kingdom in Europe, 
swaying tjie destinies of empires, and yet powerless either to ce- 
strjfe or guard against the shameless, the disgraceful depravity *jf 
thewurftn which be stands next to the ‘king, or 'to guard tho 
people of the realm from such indecent outrage. Yes, Iirnest, yes; 
I would rather see him plain Stephen %f jOhuiseul. surrounded by 
a few high and noble friends, than, on such conditions, prime 
minister of France, wtyh all the statesmen of Europe having before 
him” } 

“I doubt you not in the ieast, my dear aunt,** replied Ernest; 
“but in asking y«*i not to take any notice of this affair at present, 
Jam guided by selfish motives too, I fear that if the duke do in- 
terfere, the king may bo Med to pursue even more violent and 
unjustifiable measures, dsee, now that I think more coolly, that 
the object contemplated aj present must be to bring Mademoiselle 
dc St. Morin to l’uris against the count’s inclination. They will 
certainly never dare venture upon anything else. Monsieur de 
Castelneau will, 1 know, send her back again at once; hut if we 
irritate tho king, he may give a positive oilier that she is to remain 
in Paris. Tell my uncle, then, all that lias happened, but tell him 
^what I have said upon the subject: ho ’vill judge best how to act 
both for the interests of »ll persons concerned and for his own 
honour. We may well rely upon his judgment.” 

“Indeed, indeed, we may,” replied the duchess, “for where shall 
we find in Europe, a judgment equal to his?” _ • " 

Tims spoke the Duchess of CJioiscul; and though it majTseem 
strange, that such sentiments should exist in the bosom of a French 
woman, of that age, towards her husband, yet her words were but 
very, very faint symbols of tlic feelings which that high and de- 
voted heart contained. 

WiLhout waiting for any farther disenssiop^ Ernest de Nogcnt 
took lea u* of Ins aunt, and mounting his horse, rode onward to- 
wards Paris as r.ist as he could go, calculating, by the way, what 
would be the best course for the count to pursue; whether to hurry 
on from the* capital towards Castclncau, in order to undeceive 
Annette, and send her back again to her calm home, or to allow her 
to come to Paris, and then bid her return immediate ty. I5ut Er- 
nest de Nogeivt himself, was calculating, as we have already seen, 
upon false premises, lie knew not to what a daring extent tho 
vices of Louis had carried him, since he himself had*quitted tho 
post which he once held at the palace, or lie would have seen, from 
the first moment, that it was necessary to 'keep Annette afar from 
the immediate influence of the court. Not that he c'icr doubted, 
for one tnomeut, what would be the conduct of Annette herself, 
under any circumstances in which* slie might be placed; but^iad 
he know n all, he would have knowv^tliat she mighi he sulijlcctcd 
to all that is revolting, painful, and gr ;o,I ifcs to a pure wart ; 
might be forced to mingle with scenes Vjj/’h w cre in them 0 lives 
pollution, and hear words which ai«3/Wisrwe to uttp^ or to 
listen to. ./ ' • ^ \ 

The state of the royal power in *Jfanc3*jit ttfjt 1 moment, pre- 
/xhtfid" a very curious phenomenon. In the ljeajft of 'be court, des- 
potism was almost complete. The king’s will was c aw^to those 
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who immediately surrounded lurry : there was nothing so arbitrary, 
sotyish, or so violent, that he dared not'd© within a certain *listarae of 
tke capital. Paris, in fact, w as France : the adjacent pro^nceyfcre 
mere dependencies, ami the farther provinces only renioUrcolSfues, 
’where thefroyal authority was but faintly felt. So much, innecd, 
bad this become, the case, that when an offending nobleman was 
ordered to absent himself fifty miles from Paris, it was Mailed be- 
ing sent i£„~ e&ile, and in common parlance, no distinction was 
made between exile from the court and exile from the country. 

In a remote province those acts of 1 personal tyranny dared not • 
be done which were daily enacted in the capita#; and if ever the 
monarch was tempted to stretch the arm of despotic power to grasp 
some object at a distance from Paris, t%e ministers of his pleasure 
were forced to have recourse to artifice Is well as violence, in ordei * 
to bring the victim within the immediat\ vortex of the court. Nor 
did artifice and violence always succeed ; for it is well known, that 
Choiseul himself, in the early part of his career, suddenly removed 
from the court one of his own relations to guard her from pollution, 
and having placed a wi<^ space between her and the king, act his 
despotic power at defiance. That, however, was at a time when 
the passions of Louis were%mder some restraint from a remaining* 
sense of propriety ; but Within the last Yew years of his reign, since 
the period when Ernest de Nogcnt had quilted the royal house- 
hold to serve in the field, all ties of morality, religion,* and even 
decency, had been cast away ; and^it was very wrongly that the 
young officer fancied Annette might be easily removed even after 
she had arrived in Paris. 

He was revolving all these matters in his mind as he rode along, 
hut not suffering his thoughts to delay him in his progress, when, 
not far from Fromcnteau, he was passed by another horseman, gal- 
loping at as rapid pace as himself. Ernest de Nogcnt took no 
notice, and did not draw his bridle ; but the moment after they 
had crossed each other, he heard a voice exclaim, “Monsieur de 
Nogent, Monsieur dc Nogen t.*' 

Ernest checked his horge unwillingly, and looked round to see 
who it was that called; when, with a feeling of satisfaction, lie be- 
held the fac6 of one from whom he £opcd to obtain some informa- 
tion, if not some assist«'inee. He accordingly turned his horse 
completely, and rode up to the side of* the other cavalier, who had 
only halted ito say something to him at a distance. 

“ Good morrow, Monsieur Morin,'* said the young gentleman: 
“did you wish to speak with me?'* 

“ Merely ^.o ask whither away so fast, Monsieur de Nogcnt,” re- 
plied Pierre Morin. “ I think I may want to speak with you be- 
fore Jthe day be over, and I rtf$x to know where you are to be 
JfonndS^ i 

you not tell y&T.Ionsieur Morin, what you wish to say, 
f nowR said Ernest. ‘*s£i ejfc I shall be in the evening, I cannot 
at all tbll. My mj^.d lk'* trawled with business of seme importance, 
and I tftinlc thaVpcrfmps y ui may know something of the matter.” 

“How shoujjjfLknjw* aiyc fling of the matter?” said Pfcsrp 
Morin, tfmeaji ink smilf. • * i 

“Bec&use^’ replied Ernest, “you are said to know something of 
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t mBty one's actions, though map know no$how you obtain such an 
insight.” , 

“ ^sry easily, indeed/ 1 replied Pierre Morin, who, he it remarked, 
was souiewAilt vain, and not altogether unreasonably so,* of the skill* 
with w uich he procured information. “ It is scarcely possible, 
Monsieur de Nogent, for a man to be neatly t twenty years the con- 
fidential agent ami adviser of two lieutenant-gencmls of police, 
and duringvnearly ten ty exercise the principal pow^r under them, 
without k flowing something of every man and evci^tamily in 
Prance. Either they themselves come under our hands, or their 
servants, or their fiends/ 05 their enemies; and whether it be 
themselves, or friends, *or enemies, we always learn something; bo 
that speeds but a good menwlry and a quick imagination to know 
deal, and to divine ajgreat deal more.” 

“/There arc other ways, affo, I suspect, Monsieur Morin,” replied 
ErneSt; “but pray, if you \o know anything of the matter which 
now busies me, let me hear it, and give me your advice and 
assistance.” 


“There are other means, as you say,” replied PieTrc Morin, 
“ Our good friends, the mouchnrds , give us sbme ait?; but their in- 
formation would be worth little or nothing unless it were well 
digested after it is received. However, y mu are right, in another 
respect. I think I do know something of the matter that troubles 
you, though probably less than you do; but I was just now going 
down to speak to the Duke of (Shoiseul upon the subject, and in-, 
quire what can be done with safety.” *• 

“You will not find the duke,” said Ernest: “ lie is at Versailles.” 

“The duke quitted Versailles,” replied Pierre Morin, looking at 
his watch, “at five minutes after one. His carriage is by this 
time just rolling in through the gates of Clianteloup; and by the 
time I get there he will have washed his hands in the little cabinet 
to the left of the picture gallery, he will liavb*taken a glass of 
Madeira arid a biscuit, and have talked five minutes with Madame 
do Choi soul, so that he will, just then, be writing a letter to Mon- 
sieur de Gontaut in Corsica. But for the matter in hand,” he con- 
tinued, more quickly; “that which affects you is news from Cas- 
tclneau, is it not? Since you received the letter that a^rmed you, 
1 have made some inquiries, though not as many as I could wish. 
The man, Pierre Jean, lias been employed because lie is a bold 
villain, as well as a cunning one; but there have been^nore sent 
down sjnec to second him : six, I understand, of the lowest and 
most detestable scum of the court. They hkve dared to take upon 
then* the name of the police, and for that they shall be, punished, 
whatever comes of it; but wc must be quick in our motions, fbi 
by this time they are Half way to IV-ris.” 

As Pierre Morin spoke, a dark* und heavy cloud fell o-ropriftie 
face of Ernest tic Nogent, and he gazed bitterly upon thp ground, 
seeing that the danger was much greater'tliln he had at fhrst sup- 
posed, and revolving with agony of mrnd&ujhe griefs, perils, and 
anxieties which might beset poor Anndttc. If, it were tlio f inten- 
tion of the king, lie thought, merely tr brinjf Annette, in the first 
Lrisfancfe, to the house of her guardian in Pam, would have con- 
tented himself with the forged summons whibh W^bcen rqnt, and 
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would not ‘have deepatcjjted so jrora eftms * body of men, assuming 
the name of poUee. His heart burnt within him ; and feelings at 
that moment took possession of his bosom which woidd haw? been 
termed treasonable .by almost every man at the courtVf France. 

“Oh! that this monster had been b\it a private mHn,” he 
thought^ “ that with mypown right hand I might have punished 
him as he deserves.” * 

Pierre Monn marked the expression of his countenaiic **, and very 
easily diw-.edSiis feelings. 1 1,1 

“ Come, come, Monsieur de Nogept,” /ne said, “ do not give way! 
Heither be rash nor despair. All will go well, depend upon it; 
hut we must manage this thing delicately *• all will go well, I tell 
you, if we do not by some evil chance make a mistake in the^gamc 
that we are playing. I will proceed > o Chan tel oup; you gc;bapt.^ 
to Paris; but neither you nor the coiitat must think of taking\one 
Step till you see me. I will join you Mon, and give yon informa- 
tion, for 1 am not a little interested in this matter as well as your- 
self. Cut stay,” he added, after a moment, “stay. 1 had for- 
gotten ; you myst neither mention to the count that you have seen 
me, nor let lmn know that I take any part in the affair. l)o not 
utter my name cither to him or to any one else, remember; for in 
all things I must act .but officially, or we shall spoil the whole 
business. There Is nobody shall take the name of the police in 
Prance unpunished without due authority, and in chastising those 
ht who have done so, we may well s<}t the lmly free. Mention, then, 
not»my name to any one; but in two hours and a half meet me at 
the hotel of Clermont Ferrand, and I will tell you more; but, 
mind, on no account must you commit me.” 

Thus saying, he turned his horse again, and rode on; and Ernest 
de Nogenl pursued his way, thinking, “It is strange what the habit 
of observation will do: this man has seen me but once with An- 
nette, and yet he «oems to have discovered at once how deeply T am 
interested in her, and all that concerns her. It is odd, too, Annette 
seemed to know him; and he declares he is interested in the affair 
as well as myself! Yet what connexion can there be between a 
person in his situation iind one in liors? He is evidently not a 
man of rank or birth; perhaps he may have been a tutor in her 
family.” ** » 

While Ernest thus thought and rode on upon his way, Pierre 
Morin, mojjntcd on a strong and exceedingly swift horse, lost no 
time in reaching Chanteloup. Of the persons whom he found in 
the court-yard, some were employed in unharnessing four splendid 
horses from the carriage of the duke, some gazing idly at what the 
others were doing, hut all bowed low and humbly before the deputy 
of the lieutenant of police, and hastened to give him an answer to 
his enquiries. Pierre Morin found that his nice calculation of the 
^primfeoinister’s movements “had been a little erroneous; the roads 
between Chanteloup atodC'ersaiiles had been heavy. The carriage 
of the v duke had been uj^ired fo£ a few minutes by some other ob- 
BhFUCti^n; and the consequence was, that the letter to Corsica had 
obi been yet begun/ and th^ biscuit, glass of Madeira, and conver- 
sation with fiie 'juchess were not yet concluded. Indeed, -that 
©onverisfftion had Jested longer than it usually did, for Madame de 
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ChoiSeul had, as we have tre^mattera tofelate which detained her 
v'husband from his otheriShirs. 

It was announced to the duke, while still listening to his wife* 
narrative, flat Monsieur Morin waited to see l]im, and he answered 
— “ Tajce Dim into my ‘cabinet I will be with him in a moment. 
On my, life, dear Louise,” he said, “itfvould not surprise me if 
Morin had come about this very business ; for he told me last night 
that tlic^mh, Pierre Jean, who sticks like a bur to t1«c skirts of the 
court, at gnee mean, unsightly, and injurious, had jtfWout from 
Paris sormf time ago on admission which he believed to be not of 
•the very best deselection, » I will speak with him at once, and let 
yon know what he sa}«?. I aTn sick to the death at all this infamy, 
and I see that worse is coming still.” 

ThJ*§ saying, lie quitted tUb ducliess, and proceeded to the cabi- 
* ' ifet^^here Pierre Morin wal waiting. The agent of police bowed 
down to the ground before the prime minister, and the minister 
welcomed him with a gracious inclination, pointing to a seat, and 
bidding him sit down, without any assumption of state and dignity, 
such as the Duke of Choiseul might very likely have displayed in 
dealing with a man of less worth but higherwank: for the character 
of Pierre Morin was well known to him, and he was aware that 
A dflch truth and honesty as his were seldom found combined with so 
much skill, shrewdness, and^nowlcdge of human nature. 

“Well, my good friend,” he said, ‘‘what brings you to Chante- 
loup to-day? 1 tru9t that noting new has gone amiss.” 

“ That, my lord, yon must decide,” replied Pierre Morin: “I come 
to you lor information in regard to what has really taken place, and 
I hope we shall find that it is not amiss.” 

“ Perhaps I may divine the nature of your errand, Monsieur 
Morin,” replied the duke; “but I would fain hear, in the first in- 
stance, what it is from your own iributh.” 

“It were best so to do, my lord,” replied the officer; “and if I 
might take a great liberty, I would ask that you answer my ques- 
tions without going farther than the mere matter of them, and 
without showing me any of your own views; for we may both be 
called upon hereafter to give an account <*f what we say upon this 
subject ; and as neither you nor I will tell a lie, we may as well 
have the truth convenient.” . • 

“ Well, well,” said the duke ; “ propose your questions, Monsieur 
Morin : you arc accustomed to interrogatories ; and I th^nk you for 
your hint. The rest I will judge of as we proceed.” 

■ Pierre Morin then went on to detail, vary briefly, but with a 
more accurate knowledge than any other man in the whole king- 
dom possessed, except the actors in the transaction, the %liole par- 
ticulars of what had •befallen Annette; taking great care to avoid 
the slightest mention of the king’s maine, or to hint that any higher 
person could be engaged in the affair ^ian those who had finally . 
appeared on the scene. . 

When he concluded the detail, the dukAdemanded, without other 
comment, “ Well, Monsieur Morin, whoA J'ou think is thp insti- 
gator of this affair?” . • 

Nay, my lord,” replied Pierre Morin, “ {hat I jo ndt know ; and, 
Jo say the truth, I do not*at present intend to inquire; buf ■ ■ — * * 
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“Itight, right!” answered 4foe duke, after a moment’s thought: 

“I understand you; you We right; there is but that one way! Go * 
an with your questions.” j # 

“Well, then, my lord,” continued Pierre Morin; “ Jou sphere 
is a flagrant breach of the law committed; and, moreover, ah insult 
of the gtMs&cst kind offered to the police; unless your lordship or 
some of the ministers authorised these men to make this arrest, 
and to call themselves by a false name. May 1 ask Y you did 
so?” • ■ /' 

“Certainly not,” replied the duke, w/th a smile: “abd I can at 
once answer that none of the ministers Rave such authority, which? 
is contrary to every principle of law and justfic/. We should merit, 
and doubtless incur, the most severe indignation of the king were 
we to countenance such tilings.” V V 

“Very well, then, my lord,” replied VPierre Morin, “my co xh'uf'lj* 1 * 
very clear. I have already informed jthe lieutenant-general, my 
chief, that certain persons of bad repute have been passing them- 
selves off for his agents, and making arrests as if under his autho- 
rity, and he immediately gave me orders for apprehending them; 
but 1 thought }t best to make sure that the matter had not taken 
place under lawful authority. As 1 now find,” he continued, with 
marked emphasis, “ that your lordship and all the ministers of the ■ 
crown are ignorant of tne whole transaction, I shall at once lodge 
all the parties concerned in the Cliatelct, putting them cm secret, 
till such time as we can gain full information as to their designs.” 

* “An excellent plan, Monsieur Morin,” replied the duke: “an 
excellent plan. But what do you intend to do with the young 
lady?” 

“On that I will take your lordship’s advice,” replied Pierre 
Morin. “It might be best to send her back at once into Qncrcy; 
but, poor thing, she has lmd a long and fatiguing journey already, 
and ” r 

“You seem to take a great interest in lier, Monsieur Morin,” 
Bald the duke, suddenly. 

“ J do, indeed, my lord,” replied Pierre Morin; “and so would 
your lordship, if you sa^ and knew her. She is os beautiful and 
aweet a creature as ever you beheld.” 

“And her name is very like your own, Monsieur Morin,” an- 
swered the duke. 

Pierre Morin made him a low bow, out of which it wa9 impossi- 
ble to ex$act any definite meaning, adding, at the same time, 
^Your lordship does ipe a great deai of honour; but 1 am merely 
a simple roturier , and neither a noble nor a saint, as the two first 
syllables <tf her name imply. But still what would your lordship 
have me to do with her?” . 

£IInrk ye, Morin,” said the«duke, speaking in a low voice — 

, “ Slhwi her hack again at oqee, without a moment’s delay. I would 
protect tier to the best of my power here; but there are some things 
in which I am powerless/ 

“ Oqly in small thingktoy lord,” replied Pierre Morin; “in great 
ones, none so powerful: for the king said yesterday to the Count 
dc Link*, as fliey were walking under the orangery, that i( allelic 
other ministers wfere to oppose your opinion, and ail the statesmen 
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^in Europe were toback them, be would take ym judgment ugalaefc 
theirs, and feel sure of pucoes &*’ sf 

The dukegiooked pleased; but replied, wi£h*b meaning smile," 
“ Why, iMolsieur Morin; Monsieur Morin, how do you iearp all the 
king's p!r|f§e conversation? You have npt, surely, any of the gen- 
tlemen, whom you term your good ftieuds the muchards , near the 
royal per^n?" t 

“We hav^them everywhere, my lord, 1 * replied Pierr^fforin, with 
a revere ntidl bow, “ay, and ii^all classes. It would be very dis- 
respectful, indeed, tg> his majesty not to pay him the same atten- 
tion we pay to the rest of his* subjects. Besides, as we have few 
opportunities of asking his will, how should we know it upon 
slightcp'occasions, if we did nrlt give heed to such casual indications 
pleasure? The truth *also, is, my lord, that the bureau de 
police is, in fact, the TempU of Fame which one of our poets has 
been writing about, and every one who has a little piece of infor- 
mation to dispose of, carries it thither direct.” 

“It is a strange system,” said the duke, musing: “ a strange sys- 
tem, indeed, Monsieur Morin; and I cannot tftink a f£>od one.” 

“ Neither you nor I framed it, my lord,” replied Pierre Morin, 
found it as it is: it made me what I %m. You must use it: 
I must follow it. Besides, it is like one of those powder-carts that 
I have seen following the army, on wliieli the tired men sometimes 
jump up to ride, neither the mu^ convenient nor the safest con- 
veyance, but yet better than none.” ** 

“Pray heaven, it do not explode, and blow us all to atoms 1* said 
the duke. 

“What will be, will be!” answered Pierre Morin, with a true 
French shrug of indifference; and adding, “As I find your lordship 
is not at all cognisant of those men’s conduct, I will proceed 
against them in the usual course,” he bowed low, jbd retired. 


CHAPTER XXV. . 

The Hotel de Clermont Ferranti at the time we speak of, was 
vacant as a residence, at least for anything else than rats and mice. 
The proprietor was a young man then absent with the an»y: the 
woman put in to keep the p’ace in order, who was the widow of an 
old porter, was absent, gossiping with her neighbours the greater 
part of the day, and slept at the house of her daughter, ^it some 
distance from that place. She vowed that it was impossible to 
there, on account of the long-tailed denizens whom we have mutt?* 
tioned; and who, according to her account, danced all night 
her head, rather in the measure of a gavCft than of a minuet. »''' 

It was sometimes convenient for the ager^s of the police to have 
a place where they could meet with % suspicious friend, somewhat 
less dangerous to the^r guest than the ccijjjal bureau. To meet ’ 
tliis contingency in his own case, Pierre Moriu had communicate* 
his vjews J;o the good lady, who made him a most* reverential cour- 
'tesj ; and, being assured of a*certain piece of money the psotec*^ 
tioa of the police,, year by yea* she gave he ktfp of 
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c the mansion, and took care never to present herself upon inexpe* 
dient occasions.^ « 

About five o'clock on the day of Pierre Morin’s vis & to the Duke 
of Chojseul, Ernest de Nogent entered the court of fcie fiotel we 
h*ave mentioned, and applied himself in vain to various tfoors for 
admission. Not one Of them either yielded to liis hand 1 op returned 
the slightest answer, except a low murmuring echo/wWcli spoke 
of ernptfn&s.' He looked at his watch; lie was exactljrto his time; 
and, though he was suffering under impatience, that disease which 
renders men more inconsiderate than probably any other, he did 
not bethink himself that Pierre Mofin might he kept by some other 
engagement a few minutes longer than the time he had appointed. 

He therefore walked up and down, the court, determine^ to wait 
the event; and in about ten minuses, the figure of him hpasrff"^ 
pected suddenly appeared under the archway. Ernest was ad- 
vancing to speak to him; but another man suddenly came up, 
touched Monsieur Morin on the arm, and addressed him in a low 
Jtone, and with an important face. 

Pierre Mcrin paused and listened, and then demanded, “Ha! 
When?” 

“Two hours ago!” replied the man, who appeared by his dk*".\ 
to he either a writing or a drawing inaster. “I saw him myself as 
he came out.” 

< “Which way did he take?” Remanded Pierre Morin: “to his 
father’s house, or to the south?” 

“To neither, ” answered the stranger: “he went home first, to 
the lodging which he hired three months ago; but then lie shaved 
and dressed himself, and getting into a chaise de poste , rolled away 
to Versailles.” 

“Ha!” said Pierre Morin: “then, my good friend, your business 
is to go after hfci. Tell our friend, the marquis, to lot me hear all 
that passes within the palace; but do you watch where lie goes 
yourself, when he quits the king, and let me know something more 
at the grand bureau, by eight o’clock.” 

All this was said so. low, that Ernest, who had taken a turn to 
the other side of the court, as soon as ho saw how busily Pierre 
Morin was engaged, heard not a word ; and the disguised emissary 
of the police, as soon as he had received the above directions, 
glided g iietly away, without making any reply. 

No sooner was lie gone, than Pierre Morin advanced to meet the 
young officer, saying, “I have now obtained all the information I 
wanted^ The young lady is within twenty miles of Paris, and she 
shall be free before midnight. What says the Count dc Castolneau 
to the contents of your letter?” 

\J“I have not seen him,” replied Ernest dc Nogent; “for before I 
arrAed, some ten mimv&s, the servant said he had set out for 
Versailles, having beer^ummoned thither by a special messenger 
from the king.” # i 4 t 

“Ha!” said Pierre Morin, “that is strange, too! They would 
' keep him .out of°the,w£y. But what is to be done with the young 
, dady? that is the question; whether to bring her to Pfixis jto his 
. hotel at ogc$~or to send her back, to Ca stclneau.” * 

“Oh,Wmi he* v^e\ send her back!” exclaimed Ernest de No- 
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gent. 9 "In heaven’s name, keep per not tee, if you have any in- 
jjprest in her fate." * { 

U 1 have, imlocd, young gentleman," replied Piorp Morin : “mowf 
than you knjw of. But though I can set her fj2*. it is impossible* 
for me to guard her bade again to Castleneau, m I could wish to 
do. I cVnsfit be absent myself without distinct orders. I cannot 
spare mote than two men to go such a distance, and only one of 
those can V ie’of my own people, while the people who are pursuing 
her may be, many, and certainly will be unbcrupulousi^* 

“Let me, r then, undertake part,” replied Ernest de Nogent. 

* You set her free. # Give me two men to help me; my own servant, 
myself, and a man I can hire**, will make five; and I will answer 
witli my life she shall roach Castelneau in safety.” 

Pierre Morin smiled. "I fear it may be dangerous for you," he 
tutRl, “^n more ways than one; but, however, I must have ail hour 
or two decide, for I have other persons to consult. Such things 
as those cannot be done without counsel, and I have many things 
to think of and to do. It is now five of the clock, meet me at ten 
to-night, with the two men you speak of, in the grounds of the 
small chateau of Michy. Do you know it?”* • 

“No, I do not,” replied Ernest dc Nogent; “but I will easily find 
*4tf where does it lie?” 

“Between Longue ville and Malcslierbes, replied Pierre Morin: 
“make for Longueville in the first place, then ride on straight be- 
fore you as if you were going t% Puiselct, and take the first turn- # . 
ing to your right. On your left you will find a gate — it is the fltst* 
gate 3 T ou come to. Go in there, and a little farther on, you will 
sec the chateau. Do not go near it, however, but keep amongst 
the trees to the left. Take no notice of anything you see or hear 
till I come, for people may be passing up and down the road. 
Draw your horses amongst the trees, and keep them as much 
screened as possible.” « 

“Oh! I will manage all that,” replied Ernest de Nogent; “I am 
a soldier, you know, and accustomed to such things. You will join 
me there then ; but how can wc convey Mademoiselle dc St. Morin 
back?” 

“I will bring a carriage with me,” replied the commissary, 
“only you be punctual to your, hour and careful in jfour move- 
ments. These arc matters in which slight mistakes ruin great en- 
terprises.” 

“Trusting to you entirely,” replied Ernest de Nogcnl, “I will 
follow your directions to the letter; but w&must all make haste, 
if you have any other persons to see in Paris; for our time is very 
short, and the way long, 1 think." • 

“Oh ! no,” replied the commissary, “’tis not seven leagues. Quick 
horses and willing minds, and wj shall accomplish the master 
easily. - 

Ernest asked him to repeat once m. re the directions lie had 
given, and then left him to make Jiasty/proparations lor his jour* 
ney. Those preparations, however, requi’ etl consideration ; for he 
had, in the tirbt place, to engage some (Me to Assist him ; and, in 
the next place, he had to communicate by lette^ to the Count de 
^Castelneau both what had occurred and the course he w|s about 
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to purati, ' Wine** be awne to perform the latter part of hfcftask, 
he found it much more difficult to execute than he had anticipated; v 
for in the eagenras which he had felt for the deliverance of her he 
'loved, lie had totjfcy forgotten to ask himself what titte he had to 
interfere in the matter. He now recollected, however that that 
tilde mijjht he questioned by others, and something tor Tim that 
it might be questioned* by the Count de Castleneau himsell’; so tliat 
it was with some embarrassment, and after consideratyrr thought, 
that he atft .agth accomplished the undertaking. ^ 

> He told the count then that the leg«r from his father which he en^ 
dosed, had reached him at Chanteloup; and that his absence from 
Paris at the time of its arrival had 'unfortunately prevented him 
from communicating it before the count’s departure for Versailles. 
He then went on to say, he had received information iVom goo 
authority, that after having been induced to set out from CasFiSF- 
neau by a spurious letter, Mademoiselle do St. Morin had boon 
subjected to a false arrest, and was even then detained in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. Under these circumstances, lie added — 
avoiding all mention cither of Pierre Morin’s part in the affair, or 
of his own audacious Regarding the king — that lie had determined 
to endeav our to liberate Mademoiselle de St. Morin at once, and 
would immediately communicate the result to Monsieur de Cnstet 
neau. He apologised for acting in the matter upon his own re- 
sponsibility ; but said, that he had many reasons, which the count 
. , could well conceive, for seeking tC'free Mademoiselle de St. Morin 
’with the least possible delay. 

This task being accomplished, and the letter having been left at 
the house of the count, Ernest next proceeded to ensure the as- 
sistance of an old soldier, who had formerly served in his own regi- 
ment. Horses also w-ere to be hired; but being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the city of Paris, and being himself well known and 
respected, that p*-t ol the undertaking was easily effected, and by 
half past seven o’clock, he was in the saddle, and on the road to 
Longueville. He passed through that little village after a quick 
ride in a dark night, at about a quarter before ten, and then pro- 
ceeding somewhat more# slowly, lie followed exactly the directions 
of Pierre Morin, watching all the turnings nariowly as they -had 
been described to him. The way, indeed, seemed much longer 
than he had been told it was; and lie was beginning to fancy that 
he mustjw'c' made a mistake, when by the very faint light that 
still existed, he perceived a gate upon the left, which opened easily 
to his hand, lie accordingly went; in, followed by his tw o attendants, 
and closing the entrance carefully behind him, advanced up an 
avenue of trees, which apparently led towards tlie chateau he was 
seeking. * 

iThe night, as I have said, Was extremely dark; and Ernest de 
' Nog&tf looked for some titfe for the mansion in vain. In the end, 
however, he perceived titlark lines of a building at some distance 
on the road, and to the Ie’t, as, Pierre Morin had described, some 
scattered groups of trees jut the distance of about a hundred yards 
fieom the avenue. * As, soon as he had satisfied himself that this 
(Was the spot which the deputy of the lieutenant-general had meant* 
, j p quit fm tjie road, and proceeded- to shelter himself under the 
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trees; in doing which his ham took fri|ht at a roe-deer, which 
started from the bushes, and rearing violently, had nearly felldi 
hack with him. Ernest dejNogent, however, who was a bold and* 
practised horseman, forced the animal forward albongst the trees, 
and tlum dismounting, quieted and packed him, to present the 
fretful iVfSeing into which the struggle nad* thrown it 

Bet'orclthie was fully accomplished, he heard the sound of other 
horses’ feci, coming up the avenue, and in a minute oj^W-h after, as 
he gazed intently forward, he saw distinctly three or four dark 
forms ride rapidly along the %oad. The murmur of voices, too, 
was heard; and jufft aj they reached the nearest point to himself, 
One of the speakers raised his tone, saying, with a short peculiar, 
and disagreeable laugh, “We will soon see: they have token care 
~yhe gate, I hope.” 

Ernest said not a word, and his heart heat a good deal— 3ratft 
was with anger, not with f&ir, and he gazed steadily towards the 
building which was before his eyes for several minutes. Aa the 
Bhadow was there darker, he could just faintly distinguish several 
horsemen pause and dismount; but a moment aftea a large door 
in the centre of the building opened, and from the bright light 
jwjjich issued forth he perceived clearly that the suspicions which 
‘ the tone of the voice and th<* peculiar laugTi he had heard induced 
him to entertain, were not without foundation, for in the graceful 
though somewhat spare form that first entered the chateau, h©^ 
instantly recognised the person of the Baron de Cajare. * 


CHAPTER XXVL 

Wb must now quit the cool outer filr for a sborf time, and enter 
into an abode of revelry and merriment, within which, ever since 
darkness had set in, a party of five men and three women had been 
eating and drinking, and laughing and singing, and holding a con* 
versa ti on which, though the language and the absolute terms might 
he something more refined than they would have been in a cabaret 
of the common people, was in substance und meauing*of a more 
gross, disgusting, and degrading" kind than might have been ex- 
pected, in any ordinary circumstances, in the poorest gul/erge in 
Jfrance. 

„ Those members of the lower orders who ape the vices of the 
higher classes arc sure to become even more disgustingly depraved 
than when they remain satisfied with the coarser vices Aore com- 
mon in their own rupk. The men apd women here assembled 
were the lowest grade of the vicicais followers of a vicious coj£]£; 
and there was mixed with the libertine slang, which they b* 4 u ac- 
quired in their base services to thoso a <ibovc them, a vulgarity 
which left their profligacy naked in its ni»st horrible form, 'inhere 
waB, withal, a merriment, too, and leigtv, and an affectation of 
wit and smartness,* which rendered the'efecaflure of that &bai*» 
doned court complete.* . 

But* it is forbidden to ine }n these pages .to craw the minute 
tgaita of a picture so revolting; and conjentsa'j my JP'nmli this 
— J •/.* « N#* \ 
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general description, I mfjst leave the whole preceding part of the 
conversation that was there going on unsaid, up to the momeor 
jirhen one of the party, with a foaming glass of rich twine in his 
nand, and a Hcenfticfas jest upon his lips, suddenly sta-*^ * s ~ 4 - 
dqwn tins glass, exclaiming, “ Ventre Saint Grist The] 
feet It cannot be the krtig at this hour!” 


“The king!” cried another. “Sot! Animal! 


i cd, and set 
l ar«- horses’ 

Vi* 

ou know 


that the never rides now-a-days, except when he, is hunting? 
No, no, it ls'forae of those foquins of the court. Go you, Merliton, 
and see. There, they are ringing the tyll like fury. Quick, quick- 1 , 
get them into another room, and put those two bottles away. 
Monsieur Albert would haul us over the r coals if he found us 
drinking his Epernay.” 

Great bustle and confusion now took place in the room, v/frik*- 
the man they called Merliton — which was evidently a nom de guerre 
— proceeded slowly to open the door, with eyes somewhat inflamed 
with the debauch, though his step was steady, and his mind was 
still clear. The moment the entrance was free, a gentleman, car- 
rying a cane in this hand, walked coolly in, and was taking his 
way along th6 passage of the house without pausing or asking any 
questions. « « 

Merliton, however, threw himself suddenly in his way, exclaim- 
ing, “Who the devil are you, and what do you want? This is no 
place for such cool gentry to march in. as if they were at home. 
X£s, sir,” he continued, as the otner gazed at him from head to 
foot with a contemptuous look — “yes, sir, it is I, your very obe- 
dient humble servant; but indeed, sweet sir, you have the advan- 
tage of me! Pray, who are you?” 

“Be so good as to move out of my way,” said the Baron de Ca- 
jare, coolly, but appearing to be animated with the purpose of rais- 
ing the cane which he carried in his hand, and applying it to the 
shoulders of MaSter Merliton. 

At that moment, however, a personage with one eye, to whom 
the reader lias been already introduced, passed the stranger sud- 
denly, exclaiming, “Merliton, thou art drunk: drunk as was thy 
mother at the moment of thy birth. She was canteen woman, 
monsieur J .e baron,” he continued, addressing Monsieur deCaj are — 
“she was canteen woman to the thirteenth regiment, and assured 
me, upon her honour, and a woman of honour she was, that, to the 
“best of Mir recollection, she had never been one whole day sober 
for forty years. So, my good friend Merliton, Hi ere, must have 
been bom when she was drunk. You see he does.not disgrace his 
parentage. Now, Merliton, get out of the way, there’s a good fel- 
l low, or I shall be obliged to 'let the light through you, and a man 
with a key-hole in him is hot go good as a door!” 

Vt these words Merliton drew somewhat back, and the haron 
passed on, saying to Pienfe Jean, who had accompanied him, “This 
may be very amusing, but it docs not please me. Show me into 
some room, and send masomebody whom this young lady has not 
yet seen amongst, these. wen.” 

a The baron was accdfdingly taken to a vacant chamber and a 
.Ught was speedily brought ; but it was more difficult a great deal 
!f ^feofin<fea person had ?gt been seeh by Mademoiselle de S\ 
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Morin, fbr every one of the party in the Ifnise had contrived to visit 

* her apartment in turn, not a little to her annoyance and grief. 
As soon as it was ascertained that such was tlie case, the baron 
ordered qfte of the men who bad accompanied j him, and who had 
remained without, with two other attendants, in change of the 
horse^Jttf be brought in ; and followed by liim, he proceeded up 
stairs 3> the apartment in which, as he was told, Annette was to 
he found; the key beipg given to him at the foot ofjy?e stairs, for 
she had been held as a close prisoner, together wimner own ser- 

» vants, since she had arrived sfrom Castelneau. The apartment in 
which she was confined contained four chambers: the first of which 
was an ante-room, where the two men-servants were now seated. 
They both started up on the entrance of the baron, with looks which 
indicated a strong resolution to resist any further insolence to- 
wards their mistress to the best of their power, however small that 
power might be. The raoUhent, however, that they beheld the Baron 
de Cajare, whom they had frequently seen at Castelneau, their 
faces brightened; for any countenance but those which had lately 
presented themselves seemed to them that^of a friend. 

The baron instantly caught the change of expression, and under- 
, jitood wliat it meant: he accordingly held up his hand with a mean- 
ing look, as if to caution them against making any noise, inquiring, 
at the same time, in a low voice, ‘‘Where is your mistress?” 

“Here, sir, here,” said the old servant, Jerome: “she will bo 80 
glad to see you, I am sure. * She is in this room with MadgjaA 
Hon nine and her maid.” 

Thus saving, the old man led the way and opened the door, and 
the baron followed, with a quiet step, taking his tone from what 
had just passed. 

As soon ns she saw him, Annette rose ; but it was with veTy 
different feelings from those which Jerome had imagined she would 
entertain. For a moment Annette did not feel quite sure that he 
himself was net the contriver of the whole scheme under which she 
had suffered, and, consequently, her first sensations tended towards 
indignation rather than pleasure. Various circumstances, how- 
ever, presenting themselves rapidly to ffer mind, made her judge 
more favourably the next moment, and believe that the Baron de 
Cajare had no immediate shart in the transactions of the last few 
days ; so that her look of anger and dismay speedily underwent a 
change. *• 

On his part, the baron, skilful in reading the human counte- 
nance, marked the first expression which appeared upon hers; and 
bowing low, but distantly, lie said, “I have come, Mui]pmoiselle de 
St. Morin, perhaps % too presumptuously, considering all things, to 
free you from the bands of the ipsolent villains who have got pos- 
session of you, and to convey you to a place of safety: if ynii* will 

* so far pardon me as to accept of my aid.” 

Poor Annette knew but too little of the world, and the tone in 
which he spoke tended still mere t<J remove her apprehensions. 
She thought she 'had done him injustice, and replied, mildly and 
gracefully, “Indeed^ Monsicqr^de Cajare, I feel infinitely obliged, 
and Can, of course, regard such an act of kiadrtess as no presump- 
f lion. Oh! far far frozfi it! 9 she exclaimed, clasping hand*, m 
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jffitfoejhdnftd particularstpf her situation came back more forcibly 
jH&feer mind. “How shall I ever be able to show myself grateful* 
enough to anyone that will free me from these people, who are not, 
who cannot be, I api sure, the police of the realm I' 1 V 

“The police I” exclaimed^ the Baron de Cajare, very wegsardsfied 
with the progress he had aSready made; “they may be ni If object 
of the good offices of the police, ere long, but otherwise,* they have 
nothing to do with the polioe than the jnan who was executed 
in the Grevc IE-few days ago. The object in regard to yourself will 
be explained hereafter; the only tbifcg to be done now, is to set < 
you free." * t * 

“ Oh! let us go! let us go, immediately I” replied Annette, tak- 
ing a step towards the door. 

“Nay, nay,” said the baron, with a smile, “we must pause a little 
yet. A carriage will be here directly, to bear you to a place of 
security at once; and, in the meantimej'as 1 have reason to be- 
lieve that some of these villains are still lingering about in the 
grounds, 1 must go and dislodge them with my servants, that we 
may meet with no obstruction. 

“But where afre you going to take me to, Monsieur de Cajare?” 
said Annette. “Of course, I had better go, at once, to Monsieur 
de Castelneau.” * » 

“He was at Versailles when I quitted it,” replied the Baron de 
Cqjare, “and thither do I propose to take you, mademoiselle. You 
rely on my honour, I think, Aid be quite sure that I will 
place you in perfect security.” 

Annette would liave fain had a more definite explanation; and 
fhe vagueness of the baron’s word* renewed, whether she would or 
not, her former apprehensions. She resolved not to show any 
fears, however ; for she felt that her situation could not be well 
worse than what it was, and she therefore only added, “Pray, let 
ns go quickly, Moftsieur de Cajare! Every moment that I stay 
in this place is terrible to me.” 

“ I will but insure that these people have quitted the park,” re- 
plied the baron, “and return to you without loss of time.” 

As lie spoke, he gazed Upon the sweet girl whom he addressed, 
with a look <jf admiration and tenderness which he could not re- 
press. He took care, indeed, that if should not be disrespectful, 
but it revived, in a considerable degree, Annette’s fears and appre- 
hensions inriegord to his object, and made her think, with dislike, 
of incurring a debt of obligation towards a man for whom she had 
learnt to entertain a strong antipathy. 

After leading her, the baron paused in the corridor, musing for 
4 moment, while his servant held the lamp, an<J ending his reverie 
with a few muttered words, which even the man close to him did 
pdt iHqy distinctly. 

“It will be a difficult game,” he said to himself; but it must be 
played !” v 

As these words were nev^r fully explained by him to any one, 
jmd as his actions di& not afterwards afford the interpretation, we 
^tnust draw back, for a moment, tip's, curtain of the breast, and, 
looking into the heart? investigate what were the emotions passing 
within; wliqt were theibbjeets ho proposed' to himself; wliat were 1 
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the purposes with which he came thither. K may easily be nfia- 
, derstood, that, the Baron de Cajare had not personally the powgv 
' i£he had the inclination, of freeing Annette from the hands of 
those who* now held her in a state of unlawful captivity; aiil 
though, pfrhaps, to those who are well read iri the annuls of the 
reign <S\ ’touis XV. and know the base* subserviency of that mo- 
narchVi»ourtiers, the conduct of the baron might give reasonable 
cause for believing he was base enough to lend himself fp the licen- 
tious views of the king*, yet such was not the case.^iie had, it is 
true, been suddenly freed froip captivity, had been sent for to Ver- 
• dailies, and had ligld a longhand confidential communication with 
the monarch on the »very subject of Annette de St. Morin ; for 
Louis, .and almost all the members of his court, well knew that the 
good baron was in no degree scrupulous, in any point, where his 
<7Jhi interests were concerned. lie bad strong passions, it was 
true; and sometimes, indeed, those passions had been known to 
get the better of his interested views; but he restrained them, in 
general, by the power of a cool and calculating mind ; and the king 
believed, that the taming which he had lately undergone in the Bas- 
tile, must have brought down any spirit or resistance to the level 
which was desired. The baron had listened, then, with the utmost 
’ Complacency during his interview with th* monarch, even assisted 
the king with an appropriate word every now and then, when 
Louis found a difficulty in explaining his own meaning; and 
showed not the slightest surprise, disgust, or indignation, at p|£v* 
posnls which were an insult to him, and a gross and horrible in- 
justice towards Annette. But all the time that the conversation 
was proceeding, the baron was calculating, in his own mind, whe- 
ther there might or might not be a possibility, not only of frustrat- 
ing the king’s designs, but also of making them serviceable to 
his own views and purposes in regard to Annette. 

Strange to say, the Baron de Cajare really loved Annette; she 
was indeed the only being lie had ever loved; but her beauty and 
her grace had commenced what difficulties, and opposition, and 
coldness had finished. As but too often happens, those very feel- 
ings of repugnance towards him on her«part, which should have 
checked his pursuit, had only urged him forward the^nore vehe- 
mently; and lie resolved, even while the king spoke, to risk all that 
even the anger and indignation of a despotic monarch can effect, to 
obtain possession of her lie loved. The king, in the courje of their 
interview, had instructed him to bring Annette to Versailles, 
making a show of delivering her from the hands of those who had 
brought her from the south; and the boron calculated ^iat an op- 
portunity would be thus afforded him of laying before the fear 
object of such maclffiiations the alternative of remaining in the 
power of a licentious monarch, artned with despotic authority, or 
of uniting her fate with his, and quitting the court of France 
altogether. 

Difficulties, indeed, he knew, might interpose; but such difficul- 
ties had been overborne in other instances by art, if not by force, 
and he doubted not iq the least that Annette’s choice would soon 
be ma*U‘, if she once become fuffy aware of the (laagers of her situa- 
tion. He had determined, therefore, to obe;r the king’s orders to 
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the Jotter, to a certain extant ; to take Annette to Versailles, and at 
the inoment that she became fully aware of all the horrors that 
surrounded her, to present to her the means of escape by uniting ' 
lifer fate with his. He had, however, another task in hand, which 
he now hastened to perform. * 4 

Alas for human plans! in the very first instance, afte&tfie mo- 
mentary pause of thought which we have mentioned, the mron de 
Cajare accidentally destroyed the very last vestige of Ithat confi- 
dence in hB^fodness of purpose, which his manner and tone had 
at first revived, for a moment, in Argiette’s bosom. After he left 
her, the young lady remained standing in the middle of the room, ' 
thinking silently over what had just passed, and her meditation 
lasted longer than his, for his was only produced by a momentary 
apprehension lest his skill and cunning should not be sufficient to 
outwit the king, whilst hers had for its object all the dangef?"* 
difficulties, and anxieties that surrounded her. She was roused, 
however, two or three minutes after, by hearing a voice, which she 
well recognised as his, exclaiming, in a loud and impatient tone — 
“Pierre Jean, Pierre Jean! where have you got to now?” 

At once everything lvke trust or hope vanished from her bosom 
in an instant. “ He is a confederate, then,” she thought, “ with the 
chief instrument of thope who have deceived and betrayed me. ’ * 
The next question which she put to her own heart naturally was, 

11 Is he not himself the instigator of all that has taken place? Is he 
^uqt himself now trying to deceive nje with a hope of escape, while 
he Is the person who has brought me into this situation ?'* The 
disappointment of hope and expectation, the bewilderment of dis- 
covering so much baseness and treachery, the despair of finding 
any one to deliver her, overcame the courage and strength of mind 
which had hitherto supported her; and, sitting down at the table 
where good Donnine had remained watching the countenance of 
her mistress, Annette covered her eyes with her hands, and wept 
bitterly. 


CilAPTER XXVTL 

While this was passing within the little Chateau of Michy — a 
place whbih had been privately bought by Louis the Fifteenth, 
with views and purposes of the most disgraceful kind — Ernest de 
Hogent had remained amongst the trees, as he had been directed 
by Pierre Morin, though the sight of the Baron de Cajare had 
tempted Him, almost beyond his power of resistance, to enter the 
chateau, and endeavour at once to set Annett j at liberty. He had 
but two men with him, however ; the baron had evidently been ac- 
companied by three; and, from the words which had fallen from 
the deputy of the lieutenant of police, he had every reason to be- 
lieve that there were ma^y mqre within the chateau itself. He 
paused, then, and watched; not Knowing what was to take place 
next, and determined, at all risks, to interfere if any attempt were 
made to remove Anpette before the arrival of Pierre Morin, -After 
/waiting; for some tiipe, anxiously listening for every sound, he 
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began to suspect that the Baron de Cajb$ had caused the gates to 
b&.closed after him, and that the police might he delayed by that 
obstacle. Under this impression, he directed one of those who ha# 
accompanied him to return on foot to the gate, and if he found it 
locked,*, to do what he could to open it. f 1 

The man had not been gone five minutes, however, when some 
one bearing a torch was seen to issue forth from the chateau; 
another succeeded, and then another; till at lengtj^px or seven 
flambeaux appeared before the house, and began tomiove about in 
•different directions through tife small space of open ground called 
the park. The enclosure did not, indeed, contain more than fifty 
or sixty acres, so that no one could lie concealed for any great 
length of time; but there were apparently numerous groups of 
and thick bushes, and those amongst which the young officer 
was now standing afforded an irregular screen, which, by a step 
taken hither or thither, might be made to hide his party from the 
eyes of any one who did not actually enter the thicket. 

The horses lie had placed in a spot where they could not be 
scon, as soon as he had become as muc^ acquainted with the 
ground as the darkness would permit; and though ne doubted not 
* that the rearing and plunging of his charger, when scared by the 
roe-deer, had attracted thc’attcntion of the Baron de Cajare, yet 
lie hoped to conceal himself where he was, till the arrival of tho 
police. He was now not a little apprehensive, however, lest the 
man whom he had sent to the gate might be intercepted on his jkV 
turn, and he listened eagerly for any sound, while the torch-bearers 
wandered over the ground in parties of two or three, evidently 
in search of somebody or something. 

Circling round him at a distance, the blaze of light was seen 
wavering here and there through the darkness of the night; now 
flashing broad and red upou the ground, now appearing and 
disappearing through the trees. At length Ernest’s quick eaf 
caught the sound of a step approaching; but at that moment 
one of the torch-bearers was seen to rush forward and throw 
his torch clown upon the grass, calling loudly, “Here is one of 
them! — here is one of them ! Follow quick — follow quick!” Se- 
veral others instantly rushed forward, and at the sa^ie moment 
the servant whom he had sent to the gate, ran up to the side of 
Ernest de Nogent, while the other party came on, chasing him. 
rapidly. ^ -- * 

There were two or three stout trees ip front, with but small 
spaces between them, while to the right and left was the thicket; 
and finding that he must now absolutely stand upon bis defence,. 
Ernest took advantage of the situation, with the prompt decision 
of an experienced soldier. • 

“Draw your swords!” he exclaimed. “Between those two trees, 
Martin! Guard that open spgee on your left. I will take care of 
your right. Here, Pierrot! Come in here. Now, spare no man, 
for they are doin'* what is not lawful.”* 

Almost as he spoke, the Baron de Cajar*. with four others, 
amongst whom was Pierre Jean himself, some bearing torches and 
some without, canic so close that the faces of thtfone party became 
f visible to the other. 


V*. 
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“Dowd vHth armband surrender!” shouted the Baron de 
Cfljare “What do you here at this hour of night?” 

. “I ask you the same question, air,” replied Ernest de Nogent. 
^Stand off,” he continued, “ stand off, I say, or you are atleud man.*' 

The baron, nevertheless advanced with his drawn swond held 
Ughtiy in his hand, as if he did not expect that Ernest de. Nogent 
would attempt any serious resistance; and the young»gentlcman 
did, indeed^el a disinclination to injure q man wjp seemed not 
Upon his guaM. When he had taken two more steps forward, 
however, the Baron de Cajare threw*himself in an instant into an> 
attitude of attack; and, well knowing that, protection would be 
gfihrded him for anything he might do, lunged fiercely at the bo- 
som of his opponent. Fortunately, Ernest de Nogent had not been 
entirely thrown off his guard: the baron’s foot slipped a little 
the dewy turf, and the young officer, parrying his lunge in tierce, 
took advantage of that circumstance to%et within his adversary's 
point, and then, drawing up his left foot, he struck him a violent 
blow with the hilt of his sword upon the face, exclaiming, in the 
indignation of his heart “Traitor and scoundrel!” 

The violcnce'of the mow overthrew the balance of his adversary, 
and the baron fell back bleeding profusely from a bruised gash 
under bis eye. He start<Sd on his feet again in a moment, however, 
recovered his guard as quickly as possible, and, exclaiming in a 
much cooler tone than might have been expected — “Hold the 
tw^hes, hold The torches!” recommenced his attack upon the 
young officer with cold and bitter determination. 

He was a complete master of his weapon, and was now aware of 
the slippery nature of the ground. Ilis opponent, indeed, waa 
scarcely inferior to him in skill, and was a taller and more power- 
ful man ; but his two servants were attacke^n either side at the 
same moment, and others of the torch- beareifWere seen hurrying 
up from the various parts of the ground over which they had been 
scattered, as if to take Ernest’s small party in the rear. 

Pierre Jean, for his part, stood by calmly, holding the torch to 
give light to the scene of combat between the Baron de Cajare and 
Ernest de Nogent; and eVer and anon when lie saw a good pass 
exchanged, t.e put his left hand up under his hat, and, scratching 
his head, exclaimed, “Bravo, bravoV' in the tone of a connoisseur. 

At length, however, he seemed to think that the baron was not 
ludring sixm progress as could be wished; for he shifted the torch 
from his right to his left hand, put the right into his pocket, and, 
drawing forth a pistol, demanded, in a deliberate tone, “ Shall I 
shoot him, monsieur?” 

*' No, no I” exclaimed the baron, angrily, “ lgave him to me! In 
three minutes I will kill him like, a dog.” 

A sharp wound in the neck, however, at that moment, taught him 
that he must be careful lest lie should be killed himself. But the 
sight of the torches, now gathering closely round the clump of 
trees, and some of them even entering the thicket, made him feel 
fully confident that Jus enemy was altogether in his power. He 
continued the combat, indeed; but it^vas with a dark and treache- 
rous purpose, which would have crossed the minds of few m£n but 
Ithhself ai a moment of such fierce excitement. “ When they are 
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upmhim from behind,” he thought, 44 And he iff embarrassed with 
them, I will lunge and kill him;” and, i it pursuance of this pHua, he 
kept his blade playing lightly round that of Ernest de Nogent, 
ready at any opportune moment to put bis base design in exe- 
cution. ' yj . 

That moment was almost come; for a- torch was seen struggling 
through the trees behind, casting its red glare upon the brown 
stalks and yellow leaves around, not ten yards from the spot where 
the combat was going dn; and with the fierce exultation of nearly 
gratified hatred, the baron holding liis breath, and scanning 
•eagerly the form liis adversary, calculating where and how he 
would strike him, whfen suddenly, to bis astonishment, Pierre Jean 
dropped the lighted end of liis torch towards the ground, as if his 
arm were paralysed, and, with a face turning deadly pale, looked 
siflfrply round over his left shoulder. 

This curious effect was ^produced by a talismanic touch, and a 
few low-sounding words which Pierre Jean knew right well. The 
next moment the Baron de Cajare himself found a hand upon his 
shoulder, and 44 De par le roi” once more sounded in his ear. 
Turning fiercely round, he beheld the fine countenance of Pierre 
Morin bent sternly upon him, and, in rage at his disappointment, 

' hfc had well nigh plunged hi^ sword into the breast of the commis- 
sary; but Morin, without any weapon, still held his grasp, saying; 
44 Monsieur de Cajare, you are my prisoner 1 Surrender your 
sword.” ^ • 

44 Sir, you are making a mistake,” exclaimed the baron, furiously, 
*' and this time your insolence shall not go unpunished/’ 

“X am making no mistake, Monsieur le Baron,” replied Pierre 
Morin; “nor am I using any insolence. Heaven forbid that I 
should, to a gentleman of your condition.” * 

44 But the king, sir,” exclaimed the baron; 44 the king has ” 

44 Given you no authority to do what you have been doing ” re- 
plied Pierre Morin. 44 In one word, sir, I know you have seen the 
king. 1 know what directions were given you; and if you will take 
my advice, you will not compromise his majesty’s name in any 
manner, but will refrain from divulging secrets with which he may 
have condescended to trust you. Take him away, Monsieur Joa- 
chim ; his abode is to be now the Chatelet. Suffer him to speak 
with no one till I have received his deposition myself, and prevent 
him from saying anything that may be disagreeable ti/ihe ki&£» * 
Paul, see that none of these other people escape. Are there enough 
‘ men on the other side of the copse? Master Pierre Jean, I think 
we shall hang you now. I told you the last time that ^ou would 
not be satisfied till you had eaten the rope. Monsieur de Cajare; 
you had better go quietly, or you must have your wrists decorated 
with ruffles that gentlemen do not like, Now, sir, who are you?* 

. he continued, advancing towards Ernest de Nogent, as if he had 
never seen him before; but then, approaching a little nearer, he 
proceeded, 44 Ah! Monsieur de Nogpnt, is it you? I suppose you 
have come here to inquire after Mademoiselle dp St. Morin? She 
is to be conducted to Versailles.” 

Thefe. words were pronounced aloud, and they had a strange 
effect upon both the parties who heard them. The Baron de Co- 
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jare, who had hot yet ceased to resist the efforts made to ciraw 
hjm from the scene, became for the first time fully convinced that 
Pierre Morin had really received orders from the king; and, cturs- 
ihg the treachery and fickleness of absolute monarc^s, he sub- 
mitted, afid was led away. The heart of Ernest de Nogent fell at 
such tidings, and he gaztti for a moment in agony upon the calm 
unchanging countenance of the commissary. 

Pierre Morin, however, advanced towards the point where seve- 
ral torches still seen in the thicket, and in doing so he passed 
close by the spot where Earnest sto^l, stupified and horror-struck. 
Morin neither turned his head nor looked towqyd him; but, as he*' 
passed, the young officer heard a low voice suy, ‘‘Not a word! and 
do not be alarmed.” 

Ernest, however, could not help feeling many an apprehension 
in regard to the situation of his sweet Annette; but at that HR>- 
ment one of the exempts demanded of Ids leader, “ What are we to 
do with this gentleman, Monsieur le Commissaire? We have no 
orders.” 

“Nor I either,” replied Pierre Morin; “you must lot him alone. 
He has had ndthing tc? do with the affair of counterfeiting the po- 
lice. You will only arrest those whose names you have on the 
list, especially Pierre Jwm, great Merliton and little Merliton, add 
the rest, with the three servants of Monsieur de Cajare. But there 
seem to me so many of these gentry that you had better call up 
M&c archers Mini the gate, and letfthc others keep all' round this 
spot till they come. We have got them in a net, and must take 
care not to let them out.” 

i “Oh! we have plenty of men, sir; we have plenty without the 
archers,” said the man called Paul. 

* “Ay, but I must have five or six with me to search the house,” 
replied Pierre Morin. “I cannot wait here all night till you have* 
got these fellows out of the thicket. T have that ease of poisoning 
in the Marais to investigate, and the man who committed forgery 
to interrogate, before I go to bed to-night. The lieutenant-general 
is ill, you know; so it all falls upon me.” 

A messenger ran off immediately to hring the rest of the police 
from the gate; and in Iftr* meanwhile Ernest de Nogcnt, bethink- 
ing himself of the situation of the two men who had accompanied 
him thither, addressed the commissary, saying, “These two are 
rWy Servians, Monsieur Morin: 1 hope that they arc not to be de- 
tained.” 

“Oh! no, oli no,” replied Pierre Morin; “let them pass; or, 
stay, youjthrce had better come with rne to the house, and then 
there will be no mistake. I know that I can depend upon you, 
Monsieur de Nogcnt, for assistance in castTof need. There may 
be half a dozen more of these” scoundrels up at the chateau, for 
aught 1 know,” 

“I will go with you willingly,” replied Ernest, in a tone that left 
no doubt of his zeal. „ 

But Pierre Morin still waited till he had seen all the archers arrive 
from the gate; anti then choosing out two of the exempts to accom- 
pany him, he walkgf.1 slowly on with Ernest tic Nogcnt and .the rest 
toward? the chateau, stopping and’ looking round him into the 
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darkness from time to time, as if to sec that there was no one lin- 
gering about. | 

“There is something shadowy down there,” he said to one of the 
men, porting with his hand; “run down and see what it is. 
should bfe>better of a torch,” He added tonnother. “Go tyick and 
bring that one that is burning on the grmind. Do not be afraid!” 
he whispered in a low voice to Ernest de Nogent, while the two 
exempts wefe gone ; and after waiting a minute for their return, 
Ernest thought he heard the sound of distant carriaoj^wheels. 

“1 wonder who that can be travelling so late at night?” said 
Pierre Morin aloud, leading the way on towards the chateau. 
“We commissaries of the police, you know, Monsieur de Nogent, 
love to know the meaning of everything we hear or see.” He 
paused 'for a minute or two, then advanced again, then paused 
on * more, and seemed to listen, saying to the exempt who came 
up at that moment, “Do you not hear the wheels of a carriage?” 

“1 did a minute ago, sir, replied the exempt; “but it is gone 
now. Shall 1 send back and see?” 

“No,” replied Pierre Morin, “that were useless. If it be gone 
so far, before you could mount and be after^t, all trace would be 
gone. I shall hear to-morrow ; for Michael Brun and Angelo are 
on* the road, and they will give us information.*’ 

Thus saying lie again walked forward, and in another moment 
or two they stood in the Ionic portico which wc have mentioned, 
where they found another exempt waiting. Pierre Morin held up . 
his hand, as if to enjoin silence; and then, cautiously lifting the 
great heavy latch which in those days was attached to almost all 
the chateaux of France, he opened the door without difficulty, and 
entered at once. A loud ringing laugh was the first thing that 
met their ears ; then gay .and somewhat licentious words ; then 
other signs of merriment; then a health drank and responded to; 
and then a light and ribald song. Pierre Morin paused and lis- 
tened, motioning those who accompanied him to keep back. At 
the end of the first verse of the song, however, he whispered a 
word to one of the exempts, who took a pistol out of his pocket 
and advanced towards the door from wlienae the sounds proceeded. 
The persons who were busied in such merriment wer^either by 
this time so filled with wine, or*so occupied with the bottle, that 
they attended not in the least to what was passing in the rest of 
the house; and the exempt was enabled to peep throughd^e chiyjg,. 
of the door, which was ajar, without being discovered. Koturning 
to the side of Pierre Morin, lie informed liim -that the persons with- 
in were two men and three or four women. 9 

“Then you two stay here below,” replied Pierre Morin, beckon- 
ing the second exempt mp from the porch. “You two stay here with 
one of Monsieur de Nogent’s servants. You need not come with 
me. Follow me, Monsieur do Nogent, with the other two men; 

; * we must not want help in case of need; that would not do at all; 
we cannot tell how many there are up stairs.” 

He then whispered a word or two to the exempt whom he had 
first spoken to, and, having done so, led the wffy up the flight of 
steps by. which, os we have segt, the Baron de Cajare reached the 
apartment where Annette was confined. Placing a man each 
\ * « % ^ 
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end of the comdor, Pierre Morin then proceeded to examine every 
room as be went on, so a( l to ensure completely that nobody could 
escape; and accompanied by Ernest de Nogent, whose heart beat 
tVith no Blight apprehensions, he went on from chamber to cham- 
ber till tyj came to a door Jit the extreme en’d of the corridor, which 
Stdbd open. This was the last door on that Bide; and speaking 
aloud, he said, “We mhst find some one here, at all events; the 
bouse cannot be empty." 

Empty, Minever, it proved; for in none of the apartments up 
Stairs was Annette or any of her attendants to be found. From 
door to door, from room to room, once more 4 Pierre Morin pro- 
ceeded through the whole house, but ’it was In vain that he did so ; 
it was in vain that, rousing the people below from their drunken 
revelry, be demanded again and again what had become of the 
young lady who had been brought there that morning: they ei&cr 
could not or would not give the slightest information concerning 
her; and Ernest de Nogent looked in his companion’s face with 
dismay, apprehending a thousand things in a moment, for which 
there was little or no substantial cause. 

For his pari, Pierrfe* Morin paused again at the bottom of the 
stairs, again ordered the chatuau to be searched by all the exempts, 
again cross-questioned fhe men and women who had been found in 
the lower part of the house, and thdn caused all the courts and 
other detached parts of the building to he examined. But all his 
efforts proved equally useless, and fa the end, consigning the whole 
party to the care of his officers, he walked slowly back towards the 
•pot where the encounter had taken place between Ernest de No- 
gent and the Baron de Cajare.” 

As they went, he seemed to entertain some apprehension that 
the men might be too much for the exempts, and he consequently 
•ent Ernest’s two servants to give them aid. As soon as the latter 
were gone, he Raid in a low and significant voice, “Do not be afraid, 
Monsieur de Nogent; I doubt not that in this confusion the young 
lady has found an opportunity of making her escape. I am not at 
all sure that it would have been the best thing for her to go to 
Versailles, after all.” < 

“The worst, the worst on earth!” cried Ernest. 

“Well, then, we need not very much regret that she has got off,” 
replied Pierre Morin. “However, the king will be very angry, 
«nd so ypi will be kind enough not to say that I said so." 

Ernest promised to obey this warning; and something in the 
tone of Pierre Morin induced him to aak, “Will you not tell me 
more?” 4 

“Really, I have nothing to tell,” replied Pierre Morin, in a cool 
tone. “If you have any information to ghe, on your part, pray, 
give it me, Monsieur de Nogenrc; for I can assure you, that I fear 
the king’s displeasure in this business very much.” 

lie spoke so calmly and decidedly, that Ernest was completely 
puzzled: but he still ventured to inquire, “Is there nothing that 
you can permit me to say to Monsieur de Captelnean which may 
relieve his mind from the anxiety that you know he must feel ?” 

“Nothing in t,he least, my dear y^ung gentleman,” replied Pierre 
Marin “As I have said toyoursel^ I must say to him, that 1 have 
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nothing to tell of any kind, only, that Ldoubt not, Mademoiselle dc 
St. Morin lias made her escape; anaf if so, the count will un- 
doubtedly, hear of her soon. However, for the present, I thinly it 
quite as well that nope of us should know anytliing about the mat- 
ter, for we shall all be questioned verjJ strictly, no doulft; and, for 
my part, I am glad that 1 can safely say, 1 have done my best to 
find the young lady here, but without success.” 

Notwithstanding all these assurances, Ernest de, Nogent could 
not divest his mind of the belief that the corarnilS'ary knew more 
of the matter than he choseato avow. But as he saw that no fur- 
ther intelligence, *>f any kipd, was to he obtained from him, he only 
asked, as they came f up to the spot where the police were standing 
with .their prisoners, “May I then consider myself at liberty, Mon- 
sieur Morin?” 

•“Oh, certainly.” replied Tierre Morin; “I have to apologize for 
detaining you so long; but it was to assist me, not to restrain you, 
I can assure you, that 1 took the liberty of detaining you. Are 
these your horses? A fine animal that, sir.” 

Ernest was in no humour to discuss th^ merits of ahorse; and, 
thorelorc, as soon as the other prisoners were brought up, and 
^Pierre Morin intimated that he wanted no further assistance, the 
young gentleman mounttjd, and pursuAl his way back towards 
Haris as fast as possible. 

His horse was knocked up before he reached tl»e capital, however; 
and then being at a place whlre no other means of advance was t& 
he procured, lie was obliged to pause till morning, though cer- 
tainly he slept not one moment during the weary hours of night 
that still remained. As soon as it was daylight, and his horse 
was refreshed, he remounted, and hastened on towards Paris, not 
quite certain that it would not be beet to go on to Versailles; hut 
as a visit to the house of the Count de Castelncau could not delay 
him for more than half an hour, even should that nobleman not 
have returned, he determined to turn aside, and proceed to the 
hotel at the corner of the Kue St. Jacques, where he found every- 
thing in such a state of perfect calmness and tranquillity, as to 
form a strange contrast with the feelings of his own heart. On 
asking for the count, he w as told that he was just up, and about 
to go to breakfast ; and, on entering, be found him sitting at the 
table, reading, somewhat eagerly, a note which beheld in his hand. 

“Ah, Morivsieur de Nogent!” he exclaimed, as soon a&»he mgffl 
the young officer, “can you give me any explanation of what this 
means? Though apparently satisfactory,* these words alarm me,” 
and, at the same time, he handed the paper to Ernest. It con- 
tained a few words, written in a fair female hand, and was to the 
following effect: — • m 

“My dear Father and Guardian— I am permitted to write these 
lines to assure you that I am quite well, safe, and free from all 
danger and apprehension. 1 flo, this lest other tidings should reach 
and alarm you, for 1 have escaped a great and terrible danger: 
greater, I believe, »than I myself clearly comprehend, even now. I 
trust you may return soon to Castelneau. — Your Annette.” 

■ m 
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CHAi’TElt XXVBL 

It was in the p/daco at Versailles, and in t^ie private cabinet of 
Louis the Fifteenth, that a party were assembled, comprising al- 
most all the persons whom we have lately seen acting a prominent 
part in the course of this history. Those whp \vere wanting, in- 
deed, were certainly very important personages in the tale; and 
amongst them, one of the most so, w as Pierre Morin himself. ‘ But, 
on the other hand, there were present, the Duke of Choiseul, 
Count dc Castclneau, Ernest de Nogent, the Baron de Cajare, and 
Louis himself; and we shall have occasion to remark, that, in tho 
then existing circumstances, many of these characters acted in a 
very different manner from that in which we might have supposed 
they would act, judging by their conduct hitherto. This, however, 
was not unnatural ; for men, in the ordinary intercourse of life, 
generally feel more or less under restraint from some of the parti - 
cular prejudices or the conventional rules of society; and it is only 
when strong passions throw down the barriers, or when negligence 
suffers small traits to appear, that w^ discover the true character 
of those with whom we mingle in the world. 

On the present occasion, the king, forgetting his usual calmness 
and assumption of royal dignity, sat listening, questioning, and 
replying, with an air of anger and heat which must have been 
painful to any one who had a real reverence for the royal authority. 
The Baron do Cajare, easting aside the calm and graceful ease 
which he generally assumed, was now all eagerness, impetuosity, 
and rage; while Ernest de Nogent, on the contrary, was calm, self- 
possessed, grave, and stern; and the Duke of Choiseul, on his part, 
was evidently heated and irritable, and treated the monarch with 
less deference than might be considered due to royalty. 

“Now, sir, now,” said tne king, speaking to Ernest de Nogent; 
“say how yju dared to be in the park at Michy two nights ago, as 
Monsieur de Cajare proves that you were?” 

“I knew pot, sire,” replied Ernest de Nogent, with that tranquil 
Wib/ess fiicli we have already noticed, “that either Michy or its 
park belonged to your majesty; and 1 think your majesty will ad- 
mit at once the cause of my going there was a full and sufficient 
justification for my being found in those grounds. I had heard, 
sire, that a young lady, to whom my father is jznder obligations for 
very great kindness and attciitiop while he was himself sick and I 
alar, had been kidnapped from her home by a gross and infamous 
forgery perpetrated by the most debased and villanous of men, and 
had been then brought into the neighbourhood of Paris by persons 
who pretended to be your majesty’s police, but who were, in fact, 
the lowest of all those dark and ready scoundrels who ewarm in 
, Paris and every large capital.” , 

While the young officer spoke, the^dng’s cheek had turned ex- 
tremelyved and then pale again; but E/ucst had gone on, although 
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he well knew that this change of coloui|wa8 more likely to proceed 
from anger than from shame. * • 

* “And what, sir, made you a righter of wrongs?” demanded the 
king, fiercely. “Who* authorised you to seek for and arrest these 
persons that you speak of? Where islyour commisaioif under our 
hand for thus doing?” 

“Sire,” replied Ernest, calmly, “I did not seek for these persons 
to arrest them. With that I had nothing to do; butyl sought to set 
free a young lady unjustly and scandalously detrtffied against her 
• will, to whom both myself iffid my father were under obligations. 

I did it not, I acknowledge, from any considerations of general 
good. Although I might undoubtedly judge that as the honour of 
your majesty’s government must suffer more or less from such acts 
hyng committed, it was the duty of all your subjects to stop them 
as soon as possible; yet my object, sire, was to do a just and ho- 
nourable act of friendship, and for that X required no warrant, sire, 
from any one.” 

What the king’s reply to this hold speech might have boon it is 
impossible to tell, had not the Duke of Ch#iscul hjjnsclf interfered, 
not by any means to discourage liis nephew, but, on the contrary, 
only to press more strongly what he had advanced. 

“Your majesty,” he saii, “is not one* to deny that — even had 
Ernest not been moved by any feelings of personal friendship in 
this matter — he was not only^n the right, but was bound in justice 
to do as he did; to interfere, and even had it been necessary, to 
prevent by force of ann^, any illegal act which he might see com- 
mitted contrary to your majesty’s honour and the laws of the realm. 
So say those laws, sire ! So say your own ordonnances ! You could 
have punished— -nay, I am very sure would have punished him, had 
he failed in his duty in that respect. Your majesty is angry be- 
cause he ventured into your royal estate of Michy; but he has, I 
trust, satisfactorily shown that his so doing proceeded from no dis- 
respect, he being ignorant, as indeed most men are, that your ma- 
jesty has purchased that estate. I will take care that it shall be 
better known, sire, for the future. Mgy it not be as well to order 
the director of the royal domain to place some particular and dis- 
tinctive mark upon it? But t in the meantime, I afh sure your 
majesty will not only pardon my nephew for having so intruded 
into the park, but will also thank and reward him for havin g inter- ^ 
fered to free one of your faithful subjects from the haVffis oPtdffla 
a villanous crew, who, doubtless, by taking the young lady to that 
place, sought to do an injury to your majesty’s honour and character.” 

The king did not reply, but looked down and bit his*lip; and the 
Duke of Choiseul living said what, he thought fit* became silent 
again, in order to suffer his words to have their full effect. The 
Baron de Cajare, however, did not permit the silence to remain 
unbroken ; hut seeing that tlm king did not make any answer, he 
exclaimed, in a harsh tone, “What your majesty may do in vindi- 
cation of your own honour I carftiot tell, but I trust that you will 
permit me to vindicate mine in the only way open to me.” i 

“ $ir,” replied Louis, turning upon him sharply, “I am not aware 
that my honour is at all attacked; I trust that W do not presume 
to do so.” * r 
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“Oh! ho, flfc*," slid the Won, with an insolent smile, “I have 
as great a regard for your uajesty’s honour as for my own ; and I 
beseech you to let me vindicate both in one upon the person of this 
good gentleman, who insulted me by various acts, in your majesty's 
park, and 3 ou, by being thefe at all.” 

Louis paused for a moment or two, as if to consider; but all 
good feeling and kingly justice was not yet extinct in his bosom, 
and after a moment lie replied, “ Silence, sir: you are somewhat 
insolent. Take taro that your own conduct be not inquired into 
too strictly.” * 

“ I humbly beg to say,” replied the baron, in a cone of mock hu- 
mility, “ that for this part of my conduct, at least, I can plead a 
justification, which I think will acquit me before any court in 
Europe; but I would fain not name it, if it may be otherwise.” # 

Aa he spoke, he fixed his eyes meaningly on the king, who re- 
plied at once, witli a heavy frown, “Take care, sir! take care! 
Now, Monsieur de Nogent, tell me,” he continued, “ how came you 
to receive all this excellent information, and whence did it come?” 

“Principally from my. father, sire,” replied Ernest: “he was at 
Castelneau when the young lady was persuaded to leave her home 
by a forged letter from her guardian. He it was who told me the 
greater part of the events *which I have sow communicated to your 
majesty, and on which I then acted.” 

Louis was now beginning to feel-^not, indeed, from anything 
that Ernest de Nogent had said, but rather from the words of the 
Baron de Cajare — that he could not investigate more minutely that 
which had taken place, without at once boldly avowing the part 
which he himself had played in the whole transaction. Had that 
transaction proved successful, he would havo had no hesitation in 
regard to the avowal ; but as it was, he did not feel inclined to ac- 
knowledge that such acts had been perpetrated by his command. 
He paused and hesitated, therefore, not with any purpose of aban- 
doning the pursuit in which lie had engaged, for, to speak the 
truth, opposition and disappointment had, as usual, only made him 
the more eager, but rather with a view of considering the next step, 
in order to remove the unexpected obstacles which were cast in his 
way. « 

“Your explanation, sir,” lie continued, addressing Ernest, “is in 
some degree^sat isfac tory . Of course you now know where the young 
'jjuiSyj&n; £» the report made to me by my lieutenant-general of 
police showy that she was not to be found in the chateau when his 
' agents searched it.” 

“I was with them the whole time, may it please your majesty,” 
replied Ernest; “I was never absent from them a moment; and 
the house was certainly searched in the strictest and most rigorous 
manner, without the slightest trace being discovered of where the 
young lady was. I should have felt inclined to suppose, indeed, 
that she had never been there, had .not the people we found in the 
place acknowledged that she hadi They said, moreover, that no- 
body had been there, but Monsieur de Cajare: so that it is to be 
presumed her escape was effected while he was attacking me ip the 
park.” * . 

\ Ernestfe words produced a different act from that which he 
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had intended. Be himself had not the slightest suspicion that the 
Baron de Cajare either knew where Annjfcte now was, or had takqn 
any share in tier flight; nor did he at all intend to instil such sus- 
picions in to* the mind of the king. Louis, however, seized them dfc 
once, and asked, “ Did she escape, Monai|ur de Nogen t? tfiat is the 
question; did she escape? Monsieur de Cajare was the last person 
that saw her then? From you, sir, we shall require an account of 
her,” he added, turning to the baron.” 

“Sire, you do me injustice,” said the Baron de^ajare; “I saw 
Jier certainly, but only for tbi purpose of executing the orders I 
had received 

“Silence, sir,” cried the king; “silence! Let me hear not one 
word from you, but in answer to the questions 1 address to you. 
Mqpsieur de Nogent, ask the page at the door if the fVesh report 
which I have required from the lieutenant-general be ready. Now 
Monsieur lc Comte de Castelneau,” the monarch continued, whilst 
Ernest left the room for a moment, “you will be good enough to 
inform me whether you yourself do or do not know where this 
young I July is? You see that a serious chtyge is likely to gather 
together against Monsieur de Cajare, and I required a positive and 
distinct answer to the question 1 have put” 

“Most distinctly then anjl positively,” seplied the count, calmly, 
“I have not the slightest or most distant idea of where Mademoi- 
selle de St. Morin is, or what is become of licr.” 

“This is all very strange, I^nust say,” replied the king; “and,, 
as I said before, I shall look to the Baron de Cajare for further 
information. ” 

4 1 In fact, sire,” replied the baron, “those who serve your ma- 
jesty best are to be the most severely dealt with.” 

“ You hear, Monsieur de Choiseul? v said the king. 

“1 do, sire,” replied the duke; “and 1 think I understand your 
majesty’s intentions, too.” 

“Stay!” said the king, “stay! We may find something more 
here, either to exculpate or to condemn this gentleman. While he 
was speaking, Ernest re-entered the cabinet, bearing a packet in 
his hand, which he delivered to the king! who tore open the seals 
hastily, and looked over the contents. As he did sw, his brow 
gathered heavily together, aud'hc read the paper aloud as follows: 
“The deposition of Maitre Pierre Jean, taken in the royal prison 
of the Chatelet, this 24th of September, 17 — . 

Pierre Jean did accompany the Baron de Cajare, and so forth; 
that the said Pierre Jean, on finding that fhe Baron de Cajare had 
gone up to the room in which Mademoiselle de St. Morpi was con- 
fined, did follow him quietly ; and going round by the back corri- 
dor to the other dooPof the chamber,' listened attentively to all the 
conversation that took place, antf heard distinctly the said baron 
tell Mademoiselle de St. Morin that he had come there for the pur- 
pose of delivering her from thfc jjands into which she had fallen—” 

“1 think that this is quite cqougli,” said the king. “Call the 
page, Monsieur do Nogent; send a guard in here directly. Mon- 
sieur le Baron, when you think fit, by a letter* addressed to us, and 
marked private, to make known where this.ypung lady is, your 
ease shall have due consideration. Offer no reply, sir, Uxt retire 
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into the antechamber, and wait there while Monsieur de Choiseul 
awakes out an order for ylur committal to the Bastile.” 
f The baron bowed hi9 nead and retired; nor did he make the 
lightest attempt to escape, though there ^as no one in the ‘ante- 
room whfiin he entered it;£for such was the strange sort of prestige 
attached in those days to the idea of the royal power in France, 
that an order, such as fhat which had just been pronounced by the 
lips of the sovereign himself, seemed to paralyse all those faculties 
which might *Mierwise have been used effectually for the purposes 
of flight. # 

Although the weight of the king’s indignation — perhaps pointed 
by some degree of apprehension lest his secrets should be betrayed 
by his emmisary — had thus fallen upon the Baron de Cajare, there 
were none of the persons who then stood before him towards wljprn 
Louis felt any very kindly feelings. Even the Duke of Choiseul, 
who possessed his affection, if ever any one did so, had now given 
him bitter offence, which was not forgotten in many an after-day, 
which was called to mind when other causes for anger arose be- 
tween the king and th^j favourite minister. 

For a moment or two after the Baron de Cajare had retired, 
Louis continued gazing upon the floor, and biting his pale lip; 
while the Duke of Choiseul, knccling„upon one of the cushions, 
wrote the fettre de cachet for the king’s signature. When the do- 
cument was completed, signed, and countersigned, Louis rose, and 
.addressing the count, he said, “ Ycfa will, sir, after spending this 
day in Paris — which I give you for the arrangement of your affairs 
—you will, sir, immediately return to Versailles, and not quit that 
town for more than five leagues distance, till you receive my per- 
mission so to do. Monsieur de Nogent, your leave of absence was 
given you for the purpose of visiting your father. You had better 
proceed into Quercy at once. Monsieur de Choiseul, I have to 
speak to you further, and in private, upon affairs of more impor- 
tance than these.” 

Thus saying, he bowed his head, and the count and his young 
friend retired from the presence of the king. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

WB must now return to one in whom our affections are engaged, 
4fcnd whom we have left Somewhat too long already. We have seen 
the feeling with which Annette de St. Morin heard the Baron de 
Cajare calling in familiar terms to the man who had been the chief 
instrument in deceiving her ihto^a situation d i' pain and difficulty. 
It is an old and common observation, that courage sometimes 
springs from despair; and although, from the moment that her false 
arrest had taken place, she had i^eVer yet dreamt of making her 
escape from a power she knew to^be too vigilant and active for any 
such simple art as hers to elude, yet she now contemplated such an 
escape, not only as host desirable, but as possible, convinced that 
she had been deceived, and trusting to receive support and ‘assis- 
tance from the real police of the real^i, ^if she could once free 
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herself from the hands of those who ap unjustly detained her. 
Unaccustomed, however, to act in circumstances of sudden cmer- 
gency a with^nothing to guide lier but her own natural good sense, 
with no knowledge of the spot in which the was, and no experience 
of the world in which she was about to f move, it was very natural 
that Annette should hesitate with alarm tfnd agitation when she 
contemplated going forth alone and unprotected into a world where 
all was strange, and fearful to her imagination. * 
x “Donnine,” she said, “we rgust endeavour to nrake our escape! 
That man is deceiving us; we cannot trust to him. If wc could 
but get to Paris, andk find ifty guardian’s house, we should be in 
safety.” 

“Oh! of course,” replied Donnine; “of course we should be in 
safjly there ; but do you know where we arc, dear lady, and which 
is tlic way to Paris?” # 

Annette paused and thought, and then clasped her hands as if in 
despair. The moment after, however, she said, “Well, Donnine, 
well, gather together wliat smaller articles we can carry. 1 feel 
certain, from what I have seen and heard, tlfat it will he better to 
wander through the fields all night than remain in this place. 
Mftkt haste, Donnine! Make haste, good Ponnine, or they will be 
back before we can make ouf escape. Hark! I hear voices below,” 
and running to one of the windows, she gazed out. She there saw 
a number of persons, hearing torches, issue forth from the portico, . 
upon the little terrace before the chateau; and she repeated — 

“Quick, quick, Donnine! they are all going out to seek the 
people that he said were lingering in the park. We may perhapB 
escape while they are so engaged.” 

Donnine shook her bead, as if she doubted very much that her 
young mistress’s plan would succeed; but she obeyed the orders 
which she had received, and with Annette’s maid and the old 
man-servant, Joachim, who was called in to assist, proceeded to 
gather together all the things which had been brought in thither 
from the carriage on their arrival. Annette, herself, gave what 
aid she could, and was endeavouring to select those objects that 
seemed most needful from the mass, when the sudden rising of the 
latch of the lock startled her, and she gazed up with a look of con- 
sternation and surprise. 

Her astonishment was not diminished by what she halicld^gjjr jt 
advancing towards her from the door with a quick step ana a look 
of eagerness and anxiety, was a lady dressed in deep mourning 
and at first Annette, though she remembered the countenance it 
oue she had seen somewhere before, could not attach to it any 
definite idea of the wh#re and the when, and the how she had first 
become acquainted with it. The next moment, however, there rose 
up before her mind, as if by magic, the whole scene of the little 
fountain and the cross, in the wood near Castelncau, and of the 
lady that she had there so strangblv met; and a light like that of 
hope beamed upon her from the past, as she became convinced 
that the same person again stood before her. • 

The dady advanced* direct towards her, and again, as before, 
threw her arms around lier,^nd held her to hfer heart witjji tears 
in her eyes. It was but for u 'moment, however, that slue, now gave . ^ 

'i\ . ... 
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/way; for tits minute after she exclaimed, "Quick, my beloved 
6hiJd! I came to rescue you, Annette! But there is not an instant 
to lose, for we cannot count upon five minutes as our own. Take 
merely what is absolutely necessary, and leave the rest — any loss 
is better than the loss of feme at this moment!" 

As she spoke, her eyes ran over all the packages which good 
Donnine and the rest had been busily gathering together; but she 
still held Annette by the hand, drawing Jier gently towards the 
door. Donum j looked up and gazed in the lady’s face for a 
moment, then made her a lowly courtesy, asking, “ What shall « 7 
take, madam?" 

“ What is absolutely necessary, and nothing more,” replied the 
lady, hurriedly. "Come, sweet child! come! Come, all of you, 
as fast but as silently as possible;” and while Donnine snatched up 
hastily various packages, which, as usual, on such occasions, were 
the things of all others that were not Wanted, she led Annette on 
into the adjoining chamber, and the servants followed one by one. 
In the ante-room, the lady paused for a moment to enjoin silence 
once more, aryl to be& those who followed to keep together. She 
then, however, instead of turning to the door which led out into 
the great corridor, directed her steps towards a smaller door on the 
left-hand side, which neither Annette aor her servants had yet had 
time to examine. 

The lady opened it cautiously, apd looked out, and Annette be- 
held the top of a small back staircase, constructed apparently for 
the passage of servants to and fro. No lamp nor candle was to be 
seen, but a faint light came up from below; and the lady, leaning over 
the railing, inquired, in a low voice, “Are you tin-re, Gaultier?” 

"Yes, madam,” replied some one from the bottom of the steps; 
and the lady exclaiming, “Come, Annette, come,” held out her 
hand to lead her down. 

She felt that poor Annette trembled with anxiety and agitation; 
and she suid, lowering her voice again, “ Fear not, my dear child, 
fear not; there is scarcely a possibility of our being stopped. We 
are strongly supported, and have those to befriend us who can be- 
friend us well.” 

Annettb assured her that she did not fear; and she said true, for it 
was not exactly fear that she felt. Agitation she certainly did ex- 
nrncnce, end that in no slight degree; but it was more of a joyful 
uiaft en>ainful character: it was that eagerness of a new-raised 
hope and expectation, which sometimes performs the part of fear, 
kl making the heart flutter, and the limbs tremble. 

Following lightly down the stairs, then, she kept close to her 
fair guide, while the servants came after, gazing round them at 
every step, with looks of apprehension and wonder. They saw 
evidently that their mistress had some previous acquaintance with 
the lady who had thus strangely vjsitcd her, and the soubrette, who - 
was accustomed to examine the looks of Madame Donnine, almost as 
much as those of her actual m&trcss, thought that she perceived a 
look of intelligence in the good housekeeper’s countenance, which 
aha would have piven half her little fortune 'to fathom. 

All was quiet and solitary also, tillMicy reached the secoftd flight 
of stops, Jntt there, a man was fouM waiting® well armed, and 
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holding a lamp in his hand, which he rained high above his head; 
in order to light the party who were descftiding. On reaching th# 
bottom of the staircase, a long, dark passage was seen, stretching 
on one* side tfo the right, and on the other go the left. In the latter 
direction it seemed to be terminated by a door, at which stood ano- 
ther armed man, who remained motionless, thoughhis eyes were 
turned in the direction of those who were coming down from above. 
The lady beckoned him forward, as soon as her foot touched the 
pavement, and asked him a question in a low tone, t4f which he re- 
plied a little louder, saying, “Iris locked, madam, and bolted, too." 

“Come, then,” sh£ said, “come quick. Are they all here?** 

As she spoke, she gave a glance at the party assembled at the 
foot of the stairs, and then again hurried on, leading Annette by 
the .Wild. 

It may seem strange to the reader that, however simple and in- 
experienced Annette de St. Morin might be, she could go with the 
most perfect tranquillity and confidence with a person whom she 
had only seen once before, and who afforded no explanation what- 
soever of her views, purposes, or character. < *So it isas, however: 
Annette had not the slightest doubt; she accompanied that lady as 
coiftidcntly as if she had known her for magy long years; she felt 
sure she was leading her aright; she entertained not a doubt that 
she was interested to save her from the evil hands into which she 
had fallen. What were the sensations that produced such confi- 
dence; 1 cannot sa3 r ; but certain it is that it existed. 

She went on, then, as readily and willingly as if the whole had 
been explained; and passing on through several passages com- 
municating with the different offices of the building, but without 
meeting with one single living soul, except the two armed men whom 
we have mentioned, the fugitives at length arrived at a door which 
was open, and through which Annette felt streaming, the cool 
breeze of an autumnal night. That air, and the sensation of free- 
dom which it brought with it, produced the sweetest of all rcliefo 
to Annette’s heart. It was the sensation of liberty, it w-as the 
pulse of freedom, it was the breaking the bijnds from off the heart. 
She now knew, even more than before, how much she had suffered, 
how heavy had been the weight upon her during the last* three or 
lour days ; for now that it was removed, she felt that she could 
weep, and tears did rise in her eyes, notwithstanding all she could 
do to restrain them. 

Issuing forth from the chateau by a small back door, they found 
themselves in what is called the 6 asse cour. No one was there, but 
the gate on the other side was again held open for tliefb by an 
afmed man, who followi#! them as they passed through; and taking 
their way across another little court, they came into a field, across 
which there was a path. It was evident that they were still in the 
grounds of the chateau, howevei > for Annette could see the outline 
of a wall bordering the meadow, ami she did not led herself secure 
so long as she remained within thdfce dangerous precincts. The 
night was so dark that she could not distinguish anything but the 
mere wall till they had* well nigh crossed the open spuce ; but at 
length, with joy and satisfaction indescribable, sh^ beheld a small 
gate in the enclosure, which 1 they found open, and in a $ ii&tant 
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the whole party were in tl*e leading from Puiselet to 

'Fontainebleau. f t 

It is true, Annette had no Idea of where she was; but it'was 
clear that she was now free, and she did wetep right heartily. Not 
twenty 1 yards from the gute stood a carriage, with a coachman and 
two other men on foot holding some horses, and towards the coach 
the lady led her tenderly forward, whispering, “You are safe, dear 
child 1 You are safe ! ” 

Everythin^,, now passed easily and rapidly: Annette took her 
place in the vehicle, the lady seaUi herself by her side; the tyro 
women servants also found room, and the mer occupied a place on 
the outside. The armed servants who had come with the lady her- 
self, mounted the horses which were standing near, and* without 
any word being given, as soon as the door was closed, the carriage 
began to move forward at as rapid a rate as the nature of the road 
would permit. 

Annette was still weeping ; but she felt the arm of her fair com- 
panion cast round her, and her hand pressed tenderly in that soft 
hand which Ijad guifcd her from the dangerous abode in which she 
had been placed, while the sweet melancholy voice of her who had 
taken so Btrauge an interest in her fate whispered tcmlqrly, 
anxiously, in her ear,*’ 1 ' You arc saft^ dear Annette; you are sale. 
It is for this moment that I have lived so long.” 

There might be a thousand things that Annette would have liked 
to ask; there might be a thousand hopes, and anxieties, and expec- 
tations, which required satisfaction ; but she felt it was not a 
moment to make inquiries of any kind, especially as she was not 
alone with the lady who had set her free. 

For more than two hours the carriage rolled on rapidly, and then 
came a momentary pause while fresh horses were put on, after 
which it began to move forward at the same pace, and did not* stop 
for nearly three hours more. Again the horses were changed, and 
again for an hour and a half they proceeded on their way, till at 
length, by some faint streaks of light that began to appear in the 
eastern 6ky, Annette perceived a long avenue ol trees, a river, and 
a chateau at some shoi r t distance. In ten minutes more they drove 
into thevourt of the mansion itself. The whole household seemed 
to be up and watching. The great doors at the top of a flight of 
steps we^e thrown open, and a blaze of cheerful light came forth 
vestibule. The lady led Annette on by the hand up those 
steps, and through the hall, into a large and magnificent saloon, 
where some light refreshments were laid out. 

1 The walls of the room were wainscotted with black oak, without 
any other ornament whatsoever, except the rich carving of the 
cornices and mouldings ; but in the centred one of the panels was 
a small portrait in a thick, heavy frame. To it the ludy led up 
Annette at once, and without a word pointed to the picture with 
her hand. It was beautifully $?c£cuted, and represented a gentle- 
man in a military dress in the act of mounting his horse. He 
seemed to be taking leave of some one, and looked full into the 
too m, while his left hand was represented gracefully waving his 
hat and plume* with ah expression >.of joy and buoyant happiness 
which it is difficult to,describe. 
t * i 
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As booti as she saw it, Annette put her hand to her brow, 
exclaiming, “ I have seen that before ; I lifive seen that before at* 
Casttelncau! I have seen it, and know it Veil; for I have looked 
at it for many an hour. Oh, what a countenance ! Oh, what a* 
look!” f • 

The lady cast her arms around her, bent down her head upon 
Annette’s shoulder, and wept bitterly. Whether it was the 
sympathy with grief that is in every fine and affectionate human 
heart; or some of those foany latent causes, those and myste- 
rious links between being and •being which never nave been, and 
perhaps never will b% explained, which set idle metaphysics alto- 
gether at fault, and tell us, perhaps, as much as we can ever know 
in this world of the workings of the immaterial spirit within us, 
and of its communion with other spirits — whether it proceeded from 
any ot' these causes, from sources more deep and inexplicable still, 
or from others more plain aarl apparent, I cannot tell, but Annette 
saw not the grief of the lady unmoved, looked not upon tliat picture 
without strong emotion herself, and giving way to all she felt, she 
too bowed down her head and mingled her te*rs with^those of her 
companion. 

r £hey were not allowed a long space of time to indulge in such 
emotions; for one of the servants who had* accompanied the car- 
riage entered the room the moment after, and approaching the 
lady with a respectful air, whiskered a few words to her in a low 
voice. 

The lady started, and put her hand to her brow. “Indeed!” she 
said, “indeed! How lar did he come?” 

“llalf way through the second stage, madam,” replied the ser- 
vant. 

“That is unfortunate,” said the lady ; “most unfortunate. Dear- 
est Annette, we have not yet found repose; but, at all events, we 
are a long way in advance, and we will not suffer them to succeed, 
no. not if we should quit France. Ask no questions, my sweet child, 
but take some refreshment, then three hours of repose, and then 
let us onward to whatever fate may lie before us.” 


CHATTER XXX. 

We must, now for a time return to the chateau of Michf , 
the back staircase and small passages through which Annette took 
her way in making her escape. Those parages, as wc have said, 
were deserted by every one as she went through them ; mt a hu- 
man being presented itself; for the door which led to the kitchen 
of the chateau, an impifttant and busy quarter of a French house, 
was that wliich wc have seen guarded with so much care, and 
..which the servant pronounced to be locked when he quitted it. 
The other offices past which ATn^ettc’s course was directed were 
merely sculleries, pantries, larders, and places of a similar descrip- 
tion; and all was silont and dull as the grave, as^long as the lady 
and her companions were on their way through Them. The mo- 
ment, however, that they were gone, fronl uudpuneath a sort of 
table or dresser in oue of the sculleries, crept out a small buUwell- 
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formed boy, apparently not more than eight or nine years of age, 
but in reality considerably past hie fourteenth year. He was 
dressed in the greasy Aid lowly garb of a marmiton, the lowest of 
*all the culinary offices of a French house,* but there* was an air of 
shrewd and malicious penetration in the boy’s eyes which spoke a 
spirit well calculated to succeed in other and more dangerous em- 
ployments than the somewhat warm but innocent occupations of 
the kitchen. 

The inom«r?t that he came forth he burtf; into a low, disagreeable, 
half-fcuppressell laugh; then looked sharply and keenly round lv*n 
as if afraid that somebody might be lingering near to mark his 
merriment. That glance, however, satisfied him that he was alone, 
and then he chuckled again and spoke to himself, Booming to en- 
joy the business in which he was engaged very highly. “ l^a, ha, 
ha!” he said, “they slmll see who will be marmiton much longer. 
Yon great, greasy-livered cook shall beat me no more with his 
ladle as it* I wore a turnspit dog. Not he! forsooth, not he. Nor 
that great wild bully Merliton kick me along the passage like a 
ball. Ay! if I wasrsuch a fool as my companion Jonah now, I 
should go arid tell those scavengers of court tilth what X have seen; 
but 1 am no such ass as that. I’ll put my money in my own s°ck, 
and soon sec where they carry yon^ pretty piece of pastry. The 
king will give a rare sum for tidings of her journey; and while 
they are all drinking and quarrelling together and letting her 
escape, X will make free with the horses in the stable, and away 
after her to give notice of her course — trust me for dodging the 
hare hack to her form.” 

Tlius saying, tho marmiton, with another of his low disagreeable 
laughs, crept quietly out by the same door through whicli Annette 
had made her exit, and looked shrewdly through the darkness 
after her and her companions. 

The path which they followed was, like every other path on 
earth, winding and tortuous. We have something of the serpent 
in us all, wliich, alas! never allows us to go straight lorward to our 
object, even if it be from one comer of a field to another. The 
mu i union, however, who knew the windings of the path by old ex- 
perience' took a shorter way through the grass; and as soon as he 
had seen Annette and her companions safely in the coach, lie sprang 
with a light hound on the top of the wall, indulging in one of his 
tm^cdiKnt chuckles, which it seems called the attention of the 
principal servant who attended the carriage. Running along with 
the agility of a squiitel upon the eminence whicli he had attained, 
the boy -almost kept pace with the veliicle that bore Annette till 
he reached the end of the wall, where there appeared a low building 
with a little court and a gate leading ou'i upon the road. This 
building was, in fact, a stable in wliicli the gentry, whom we have 
seen revelling at the chateau, kept the horses which served to carry 
them to and fio upon their various discreditable expeditions. One 
of these horses was soon brought forth by the boy, saddled n^d 
equipped, and although the stirrups could not be brought up suffi- 
ciently to suit tlfe shortness of his legs, yet he contrived fo make 
himself a good “cat by thrusting his feet into the leathers, and thus 
flttiitt 1 forth in pursuit of* the carriage. 
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For thirty miles he kept up with it well, b» weight being m 
light as in no degree to fatigue the hcra|. The vehicle was now 
making its way towards the Beauvoiais, laving left Paris on one 
side, and following the direction of CbantMly and Clermont, and die 
hoy was obliged to slacken his pace, thdigh not to abarJtion the 
pursuit. He kept the coach in view, indeed,.till it readied the last 
place where it changed horses, and there suffering it to go on while 
he himself paused to give his own charger some sort of refreshment, 
he made many ingenious inquiries as to the dire^:on which the 
cgfriage had taken, and who vftis the proprietor thereof. He soon 
discovered or suspend that the two horse-boys, who were the only 
persons up, had been instructed to mislead him ; and, indeed, there 
was a jocular sort of wink of the eye while they answered his qties- 
tiou^vhich might well create such an impression. The name that 
they gave in reply to his inquiries waB evidently a false one, and 
certainly did not deceive him ; and the direction they told him the 
carriage was about to take, he concluded might be wrong also, 
though he did not feci quite so sure of that. Shrewd beyond his 
years, and experienced in every minor Bort o%trickery, he watched, 
as well as he could by the dim light, the countenances of those with 
wb*>m he spoke. lie judged, and judged rightly, that they sus- 
pected him of reading their ^replies the reverse way, and he ima- 
gined that they might therefore tell him what was right in one 
particular in order to cheat him the more surely. He resolved, 
therefore, to be upon his guard; and though he went on fast 
wherever there were no carriage paths to the right or left, he 
stopped at each turning, and examined accurately whether fresh 
traces of wheels and horses’ feet were to be discovered. Thus he 
pursued his plan successfully, and did not again stop till he had 
traced the vehicle into the gates of the chateau where we have seen 
Annette take refuge. 

In the village opposite to the gates of that building, he paused 
for two or three hours in order to refresh his horse, and there, by 
inquiries, he easily ascertained what was the name of the mansion. 
Satisfied with this information, he rode slowly back on the way to 
Versailles, and presenting himself at the palace, demanded boldly 
to speak with the king. • 

The Swiss to whom lie addressed himself laughed him to scorn, 
saying, “ Get away, you greasy rapscallion ; do you thinly the king 
speaks with such dirty young vagabonds as you arc? 
would not get the smell of pots and kettles out of his nose tor a 
month. Get away, get away, I tell you. I would make my cane 
fly about your shoulders, if I were not afraid that it wouW get be- 
fouled by such a dirty acquaintance.’* 

The boy was not t little disappointed, but, nevertheless, he 

f not driven to despair. Being determined to gain liis 
ectly unscrupulous . as to means, and seeing what 
ocle which lay in his way, h% Joak himself back to Pans with- 
delay, and there prepared to supply the means which were 
wanting, by the unceremonious sale of the horse yhich he had bor- 
rowed from the stables, at Micky. 

’ In the good city of Paris, rogues of all lands, sorts, and descrip- 
tions abound, and ever have abounded, The^arvest of such gently, 
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then, was not at all deficient at the time I speak of ; and amongst 
jthe rest, buyers of stolen goods were never found wanting to per- 
sons who had such articles to dispose of. The horse of the marmi- 
Itr was at once judged, py the man to whom lie offered it, to be 
that soat of merchandizeFwhich, being somewhat dangerous to the 
traffickers therein, may be bought and sold very much below its 
real value. It was somewhat knocked up also: tho saddle and 
bridle, however, were in excellent condition, and the chapman, 
being rather honest than otherwise, absolutely gave the boy one- 
fifth of what the whole was worth. With this sum, which was An 
him immense, our marmiton proceeded to the sl$»p of a fripier , where, 
without difficulty, he obtained for himself a very smart suit which 
had once belonged to one of the royal pages of honour, who had 
outgrown it, and transmitted it to his father’s valet, who sennit to 
the abode where the marmiton found it. The boy had sold the horse 
at so great a loss, both because he did not dare drive a hard bargain 
about stolen goods, and because he was utterly ignorant of the 
value of the article he had to dispose of ; but he wa9 very nearly a 
match for the fripier , whose commodities were much more in 
his own line, Vtnd he obtained the clothes really not too dear. The 
worthy old clothesman added also a piece of advice which *;aa 
somewhat useful to the fmarmiton. t 

“ Be advised, my good boy,” he said, “ and before you put on that 
suit, wash your face and hands, or your dirly face and your clean 
coat will make the people l>elicve that you have stolen cither the 
one or the other, and it cannot very well be your own counte- 
nance.” 

“Well,” said the boy, “I’ll wash myself, if I can get water, for I 
am going to the king, and one must not go with dirty hands.” 

“Going to the king, you dirty shrimp?” exclaimed the fripier; 
“what mean you by going to the king? The king will have nothing 
to say to sueli a turnspit dog as you!” 

“You are mistaken there, though, Master Threadbare,” replied 
the marmiton ; “ the king will have a great deal to say to me, for I 
have got a great deal to say to him that he will give half a province 
to hear, if I judge right.'* . 

“A sccvet,” said the fripier , beginning to be more interested; ' 
“ pray what is that, my boy?” 

The boy laughed in his face, replying, “You must think me soft 
fo u t if you want to tell my secret to the king before me, 
tell him that he has more rogues in Paris than he knows of, and 
put yourself at the head of the list. Ha, ha, ha!** 

He wan quitting the shop with a shout of laughter, but the fri- 
pier was one of those who, having really a genius as well as a pas- 
sion for intrigue of all kinds,' was immediately interested in the boy, 
bpth on account of the nature of his enterprise, and the tarpnt 
wflSrb he showed for that sort of undertaking. ty - 

“ Sta">" my lad, stay,” he cried : u do not be too hasty. I will 
you some advice, if you stop but for a moment, which shall cost ytd 
nothing if it does not succeed, and which, if yon really have a secret 
worth anything, liiay make your fortune.” 

“ Ay?” said the. boy, pausing to listen; “ tell me what that may 

bfc" • 
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M Come hither,” said the man, “ and attend to what I have to say. 
You can never get speech of the king unless you have somebody tp 
introduce you to him ; now, I will get ymi such an introduction, if 
you vtfll givp me a couple of louis for douceur.” ^ 

“ How can you do that any more thantnyself ?” rcpliedtthe boy. 
“ You are but a cleaner of used clothes, ai\d I a cleaner of used 
plates. There is not much difference between us, for that matter; 
and I am not going to commit the sin of paying two louis for what 
God gives freely.” i M 

" And what is that?” cried {fre fripier , “ What irthat, my young 
rffldlcr?” 0 

“ Why, empty airy’ replied the boy: “fine words, I mean, Master 
Threadbare; fat promises, and thin performances. No, no, I will 
pay nothing for that.” 

“fie uven forbid that you should,” answered the fripier, “ Why, 
lad, you are as suspicious w a rat-catcher’s dog ; but I’ll show in a 
minute how I can do all that I promise to do. Tell me, my lad— 
you seem to know something of the court — who is the king's valet 
de rhambre ? Can you say ?” g 

“ Ay, that I can, well,” replied the boy. “Many a? cuff has Mas- 
ter Lebel given me in his day.” 

* flight, boy, right,” replied the fripier , fudging from the boy’s 
instant answer that he was*in reality acquainted with the court. 
“Well, then, look at this letter, if you can read, and see whose 
name is signed at the bottom.” 

The boy took the letter, and read it through. “Ha, ha!” he 
said; “he is coming to you to-night, and wants a hundred louis: I 
understand you now. You would have me tell my secret to him: 
is that it?” 

“No,” answered the fripier ; “no, no, my boy; I sec you are too 
shrewd for that; nor would I ever advise it. Master Lebel is one 
of those who will never let anyone benefit by anything whereby he 
can benefit himself. No, but lie may bring you to the presence of 
the king, if you really have a secret worth telling.” 

“ Ha, ha! this is something like, now,” replied the boy. “Come, 
Master Fripier, you arc likely to win your*two louis; but wc must 
about the business speedily, or some one may step in befrre us.” 

“You see,” replied the fripier, “that he marks seven o’clock 
as the hour when he is to be here; so, my boy, we can do nothing 
before that. Come to me at that hour, and I will intrdUiy*o^ 0U 
to him ; and then, if you do not manage matters, it is your fault, 
not mine.” • 

“ Right,” replied the boy. I wont miss my mark, depciyl upon it, 
but be here at seven exactly ; so now fare you well, good friend.” 

“One more word befcre you go,” replied the fripier, “which is a 
jword of good counsel, too, my lad, apd no offence in life to a young 
^'{ltlcman of honour, who is seeking to make his way in the woxJx” 
y‘What is it?” said the boy. What is it?” ***** 

tf*40n\y this,” answered th afripHh, “if you should by any chance 
Mve stolen the money as well as tne secret, you had better keep 
yourself quite quiet ‘and out of sight for the rest if the day. There 
is a good inn, not far off, round that corner there, # wliere people lie 
snug occasionally.” 


M 
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"Oh! I never steal anything," answered the boy^ "but 1 am 
tfred, and going to sleep* so I shall be quiet enough. Good-bye, 
good-bye," and away he vent. 

S't the hour of seven, fcn the grey light,, which, at that time of 
day andtseason of the year, pervaded the inner recesses of a Pari- 
sian shop, especially when it was situated in the far depths of the 
city, where house piled upon house, and lane jostling alley, cut off 
great part of the rays even of the meridian sun — there sat together 
the fripier and<the valet de chambre of the Jfing, who, though calling 
himself, on all 'occasions, a gentlemen (heaven defend us!) did not 
scruple to frequent such places as those in which we now find huff.' 
He might be seen, at many times, when the daylight was somewhat 
dim, entering many a low shop, prying into many a poor abode, 
and sometimes sojourning long therein, either upon hiB master’s 
account or his own. • r ‘ 

Ilia views and occupations on many v of these occasions we will 
not offend the reader by inquiring into; suffice it to notice the per-, 
sonal business which now led him to the dwelling of the fripier 
With him, as with msrpy others in his situation, though he derived 
large sums from the vices and follies of those upon whom he was 
dependent, the contract with their corruption induced habits of 
expense, which often loft? him poor in the midst of opulence. When 
he saw a king, beggared in finances, unscrupulously pillage his 
subjects to supply materials for his own gratifications, no one can 
wonder that lie was inclined t ; pillage his king for the same pur- 
poses. Thus Master Lebel often laid his hand upon perquisites, 
his rights to which were more than doubtful, and often sent to the 
abode of our good friend the fripier , articles which might have long 
appeared upon the king’s person, or ornamented Versailles, had he 
not discovered some flaw, which, in his opinion, rendered them un- 
worthy of the royal touch. Sometimes, also, he was obliged to 
anticipate such resources; and calculating that garments, still 
new, would wear with time, and must find their way into his hands, 
he would sell the monarch’s robes upon his back, and thus extract 
some gold from the close purse of the serviceable friend with whom 
he was now conversing.' 

Thu frip/er had told him of his adventure with the boy, and Lebel 
had just laughed with a scornful' sneer, at such a person as the 
other described, having anything worthy of the king’s ear, when 
thi 'r~'*mkiton himself appeared, dressed in his new plumage, and 
looking, to say sooth, both smart and graceful, though still, of 
course, very diminutive in size, the new clothes having expanded 
his heart/ without enlarging his person. 

"Good even, Monsieur Lebel,” he said. “Good even to your 
worship. I dare to say this good gentlemui has told you that I 
want speech of his majesty.” 

valet de chambre stared at the boy, with as scrutinizing^ 
glance" vis the state of the light iiPthe shop would admit, and re- 
mained a moment or two gazing, upon him intently, as if for the vL 
purpose of confusing and abashing him. But the marmiton was not 
so -easily put out of countenance, and he was, moreover, impressed 
with a great idea of his own importance ; an idea which, certainly, 
When ; t is sufficiently fixed and strong, carries us through innu- 
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merable difficulties and dangers, in ’which our boat would founder, 
without the aid of that buoyant, cork-like quality, called self* 
cohccit. I ^ 

“Well, Master Label/* said the mansion at length, “^ou ^eem 
in a contemplative mood this evening. Pray, let me know when 
you have clone, and give me an answer whether you will bring me 
to speech of the king, or shall 1 apply to another?” 

“Bring you to speech of the king!” exclaimed LebeL “You 
saucy Jack Snipe, I wift bring you to aequaintan^fc with a horse- 
whip. Why your face, though you have scrubbed it, is as clear 
upon my recollecting], covered with grease aim smoke, as if I had 
beheld it yesterday.** 

“Then where did you behold it?” demanded the hoy, saucily. 

“ lfvou have seen it, you can, doubtless, tell where.** 

“x)o you think I recollect, by the mark, every brass pot I 
meet with?” rejoined Lebdl. “But* we will soon bring down your 
impudence, good youth. I pray thee, Monsieur Vingtun, Bend for 
an arefier from the police bureau. Depend upon it, this boy has 
stolen money to buy his fine clothes. We $nust have him to the 
Chatelct. l3o not let him get away.” 

“Oh, no fear! no fear!” answered the boy, whose courage and 
impudence had risen rathcr.than decreased by food, rest, and re- 
flection. “No fear of my going, Master Lebel. Here I sit, send 
for whom you will. Only remember, that I tell you 1 have some- 
thing to say to the king which he would give half a province to 
hear; and as lie must know the whole matter sooner or later, you 
can judge whether ho will bet well pleased to find that you have 
kept the tidings from him till perhaps it may be too late, and have 
also maltreated the messenger. Now send for all the archers in 
France if you will, I care not. They will bring me to the presence 
of the king, if you do not.” 

There was something so cool and satisfied in the boy’s whole 
tone and manner, that it was evident he at least thought his secret 
of import; and there was also something so shrewd and clever in 
his looks and words, that Lebel inferred he # was not likely to make 
a bad guess of what the king would like to hear. Now the valet 
tie ckambre would have given half a pound of the best pmffiT that he 
ever took from a royal canister — and that for him would have been a 
considerable sacrifice — to learn the boy*s secret, for the purpose of 
knowing whether it was really worth retailing, and of making use 
of it for his own purposes ; but the boy wa^ evidently impenetra- 
ble; and as the next best thing, Lebel continued to stare in his 
face, for the purpose of ascertaining where he had seen hi lb before, 
a fact which had utterly escaped from fois memory, though he was 
quite sure that the boy* face had met his eyes many a lime. 

At length a sudden light seemed to strike him. “Ha!” he e*# 1 * 
. ?h|/mcd: “now I recollect! You are the little villain of 
wpi put sugar into my basin of*sqpp, the other day at Michy 
'“The same, Monsieur Lebel! tliosiftne!” replied the marmitont 
“and the same wliosa ears you boxed for so doiu^” 

“Now I begin to see the whole matter,” said Lebel, thought* 
fully. ft .So, 1 know your business now.” * • • 

“Ay?” said the boy, somewhat apprehensive that hja Secret 
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might have escaped by some other channel: “how so, I pray yon. 

Monsieur Lebel?” r 

“ Why, simply this,** replied the valet, “that tho young lady^- 1 
meU the last that was brought to Michy — has been, carried off 
from thaf place.” 

“Phoo!” cried the boy, “you know nothing about it!" 

“I know as mnch as the king,” replied the valet qfe chambres 
“and, moreover, there has been a sad to-do about it tliis very 
morning at Vewyiilles.” / 

“Well,” answered the boy, in a mtfre important tone than ever; 
“it is in order to mjftUi the king know more tljan either he or yfm 
know, that I want to see him. If you bring me to him, I will tell 
how the* whole happened, every step the girl took, where she went 
to, and where she now is.” 

“If you tell that, your fortune is made,” cried Lebel. “Cume 
with me! come with me! and you shall <be Monsieur Marmiton for 
the rest of your life?” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

When Lebel and the marmiton arrived at Versailles, it was found 
that the king was occupied, and no one dared to disturb him for 
the time. The audience, therefore, which the boy solicited was of 
necessity delayed till the following morning, and (luring the course 
of the whole evening he was subjected to an ordeal, after which he 
might have been considered as well qualified for admission into 
any diplomatic cabinet in Europe. The court of Savoy itself could 
not have produced any one shrewder or more skilful at detecting 
and parrying every subtle contrivance of an enemy, than the mar- 
miton proved himself to be in his conversation with Lebel. The 
latter left no means untried, either by a quiet jest, a sly question 
upon something apparently totally unconnected with the subject, 
a trap within a trap, which he fancied it entirely impossible that 
the boy could discover, or, in short, any other art whatsoever which 
the wit of man could devise to worm out of the boy his secret, for 
the purpose of making use of it himself. To* his surprise, however, 
1$ found, -that in this sort of mental fencing, the hoy took as much 
mm as he did himself, or even more, for when lie, frustrated at 
every point, suffered Jthc subject to drop for a moment, the lad 
with a degree of malicious fun would cunningly lead the conversa- 
tion back towards the same topic, and engage the disappointed 
valet in new efforts, which were frustrated as before. The next 
object of Lebel was, to prevent the boy holding any communication 
*wth the other personages of the royal household, and lie therefore 
in his rooms all night, under strong apprehensions lest any. 
one should get hold of liim, and J>rlng liim without his participation 
to the royal ear. • , \ 

As early the next morning as possible, the .fact of the boy’s pre- 
sence at Versailles was notified to the king, and he was admitted 
to the royal chamber While Louis was dressing. lie stood* in one 
^omef of the room, wfyile hll the pompous foolery took place whicli, 
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by that time, had become a rule of state at the rising of a French 
monarch. Every gentleman who had ajclaim to hand to the king 
any part of his wardrobe was there pre|ent, the one giving L^tis 
his shirt, another his* waistcoat, anottrcr his stockings* ana the 
whole of the undignified process being gone through with 'an air of 
solemn gravity as if it had been an execution. The various nobles 
gazed at the boy, from time to time, as lie stood in the Corner, won- 
dering what brought hun there, and sometimes, misled by his gay 
apparel into a belief tfftit ht^was a person of cdffsequence, expe- 
:4#ncing sensations of jealousy and appreljjpsion lest this new 
claimant should talfce from them a part of the royal favours. 

As spon as Louis was up, and, by the different arts and appliances 
of the day, had been made to look somewhat more king-like and 
yoi4hful than he did at first, he turned towards a small cabinet 
which lay to the right of Jiis bed-room, and making a sign to the 
boy, he said, “Come hither, come hither; Lebel, bring him hither. 
Give mo a robe cle chambrc 

He addressed one of the gentlemen who^tood nearest to him, 
and who immediately took up a dressing-gown whioh lay at hand, 
and offered it to the monarch. At that very instant, however, ano- 
ther nobleman laid his hand upon the arn* of the first, and insisted 
that it was his right to hand the dressing-gown. The first replied 
that the king had spoken to him. The one claimed by the king’s 
immediate command, the other by his ancient right, and for seve- 
ral minutes the king was kept waiting; till at length he was 
obliged to decide the dispute himself, and of course gave his judg- 
ment in favour of etiquette. The person whose privilege it was 
handed him the dressing-gown, but the king, somewhat cold, and 
very impatient, forbade him to assist in putting it on, and conferred 
that honour upon the other, lie then retired into the cabinet, fol- 
lowed by Lebel and the boy, and remained there for half an hour, 
with the door closed upon the whole party of attendant nobles. 

The conversation which took place between the monarch, the 
valet de eftambre , and the marmiton , on every account had better not 
be transcribed, for it is well known that in his communications 
with the pitiful minions who surrounded him, and the yle instru- 
ments of his pleasure* Louis fo»got both what was due to his cha- 
racter as a gentleman and his character as a king. The result, 
however, was, that at the end of the half hour, while he* remained 
in the cabinet and finished there the operations of his toilet, Lebel 
and the boy issued forth and went together to a room on the ground 
floor, where a single secretary was found busily writing Ijy himself. 
The valet de chambre leaned down beside him, saying in a low, quiet 
tone, “ Be pleased, Mqpsicur Hastclmont, to draw up an order for 
the.liberation of Monsieur le Baron de Cajare, and carry it up f pjft. 
the king’s signature ; after which you will have the kindness to* fl® 
this young gentleman upon tin* king’s household book^/mie of 
the pages* of the ante-chamber, with a pension of eight hundred 
livres” 

The secretary looked round to the boy, and, perfectly ignorant 
of bis previous condition, said in a quiet tone, “Will you have £h$ 
goodness, sir, to tell me your Christian and suntalne?” 

“My name is Julien Beauflls,” replied the boy, and the^ecretgjy 
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made a note thereof, with the directions which Lebel had given 
hftn. t 

4jNow, sir,” said Lebel, npeakiqg to the boy in the same tone as 
the secretary bad assumed) 44 if yon will go to my room I will join 
you in a minute or two, and we will have breakfast before you set 
out” 

The boy went away without reply, and the moment his bock was 
turned, the secretary inquired of Lebel, with somewhat of a grin, 
41 Who have y off got there, mon cher?” / 

44 The devil himself for cunning,” replied Lebel. 44 1 believe Jb- 
has done more for himself with the king in half an hour than many 
another man would do in a lifetime. 1 have never seen his equal 
in impudence, shrewdness, and hypocrisy.” 

“Not when you looked in the" glass, Lebel?” replied the ss^re- 
tary, with a laugh. " You have done wel^ for yourself I fancy, too.” 

44 Not I,” answered Lebel: “but he is beyond any of us. Why, 
the day before yesterday, he was a marmiton at Miehy ! ir wever. 
Monsieur HastelmonL be so kind as to make out those orders, and 
draw also an order fornfty crowns for me.” 

“Nonsense, Lebel,” replied the secretary; “you know very well 
I cannot do that without the king’s commands.” ' 

“The king intends it, indeed,” replied Lebel: “you may ask 
him, if you doubt me;” and thus saying, he went away in another 
direction. In a moment or two after, he was speaking to the cap- 
tain of the guard — one of the officers of the old regime, indeed, but 
one whose humble devotion towards his sovereign was elevated by 
none of .those high and chivalrous feelings which were at one time 
characteristic of the French nobility. The officer in question laid 
his hand upon his heart, shrugged up his shoulders, declared him- 
self ready to obey his monarch’s orders to the death, and imme- 
diately gave some commands to one of his inferiors in grade. 

After his brief conversation with the captain of the guard, Lebel 
returned somewhat slowly towards the royal cabinet, where he 
found Louis, freed from the importunate presence of his cour- 
tiers, and conversing with the secretary we have mentioned, alone. 

“How is this, Lebel; "how is this?” exclaimed the king: “how 
came you Vo tell Monsieur Hastelmont to givp you fifty crowns?” 

“I thought, sire,” replied Lebel, with a low bow and a grave air, 
“that your majesty intended it.” 

"Why” exclaimed the king, “1 never said any sucli thing!” 

"No, sire,” replied Lebel, with another low bow; “but I thought 
your majesty had forgot to say it. I was quite sure that the 
greatest and most generous monarch on earth would never give a 
boy a place and a pension because he had bought a piece of new6 
t which I would have discovered by other means in a few hours, and 
iSagr give hts poor servant Lebel a reward of fifty crowns ‘for 
finorfi^ the boy, and thus, in fpet, gaining the information in 
the first place.” 

Louis had at first looked angry, but he laughed before the man 

f included, saying^ 44 Write the order, Hastelnvmt, write the order! 
sch a piece of impudepce is worthy fifty crowns, for onoe in a 
ay. Only takC'care that, it be not repeated, Lebel, or you may 
chanc4 U) find yourself in the Chatclet some day ” 
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“Any place to which your majesty might please to send me,” re- 
plied Lebel, with a profound inclinatiomof the head and turn ujfot 
thfe eyes, “would be cheered and hrightlned by the knowledge tjmt 
I am obeying your will." f #• 

We need not pursue any further the conversation that fook place 
between the king and his valet de chambre , which to speak the 
truth, speedily assumed a somewhat profane character. Ere it 
had gone far, however, one of the ministers was announced, and 
Lebel left his sovereigA^md went to breakfast wiUi the page. The 
latter, however, was speedil# summoned toteafl the way at the 
£7ad of a small pf^ty of cavalry, whose ordffs were to search for 
and bring into the presence of the king, Mademoiselle de St. Mo- 
rin, upon the pretext of hearing her statement, in regard to the 
illegal proceedings, as the order termed them, by which she had 
lateTy suffered. This excuse, which had been suggested by Lebel, 
was very specious, and fine easily managed, for the king well 
kno%^hat he could stop such inquiry at what&over moment 
he thought fit, and that his was one of those cases, where, to 
use the expression of the law, he could taJk advantage of his own 
wrong. 

w For a time, however, he was destined to be disappointed. The 
soldiery proceeded on their course, and *the hoy, who had taken 
care to mark every stick and stone between the chateau of Argen- 
cerrc and Paris, led them, without a fault, to the very gates of that 
mansion. All was quiet within, however, and the windows in the 
front ol‘ the house were closed. The court-yards were empty, and 
the officer, beginning to suspect that the boy had deceived them, 
threatened him highly with his own indignation and the king's, as 
a preparative to something worse. The court-yard and the stables 
were found quite empty; and again and again the officer rang 
alternately the great bell which hung‘ftt the front of the chateau, 
and the little bell which hung at the back. 

At length, as lie was dropping the latter instrument of noise 
from his hand, in despair of making anybody hear, he saw through 
one of the large grated windows which flanked each 6ide of the 
hack entrance, and had no shutters, something very like a human 
form crossing the hall within, and he accordingly addresa?d himself 
again to 1 he hell witlT redoubled vehemence. The sound produced 
no effect, however, and he then seized upon the handle gf the door, 
resolved to pull or knock it down, and to accomplish an entrance 
by some means. The door, however, yielded to his hand at once, 
and he now found that if lie had applied for admittance in tliat 
manner at first, it would certainly not have been refused to him, 
the lock being merely upon the latch. 

The moment he entered, he looked* furiously round for the dat- 
ing* person who had neglected to attend to his repeated applj*]^ 1 
tions, and he beheld an old woman in a brown stuff gown- ' .«Ked 
through her pocket-hole so as tCLflhow a green caliman€ft petticoat 
underneath. She was in the verg act of looking into a closet in 
the wall, and throwing out upon the floor of the passage- sundry 
little urticles of hou.^Jiold gear, such as brushefi and dusters; and 
the coolness and deliberation with which she .proceeded enraged 
the officer to such a degree that he felt’a strong incUnatioiato run 
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her through the body with his sword. He contented himself how- 
ever, with seizing her by 4he arm and shaking her violently, ask- 
ing her how she dared to behave in such a manner to an officer of 
the lOyal^guard. ? 

“Yes, *8ir, yes,” replied the old woman, looking calmly in his 
face. “Yes, sir, very 1 * I am glad your honour thinks so. Every- 
body says the same.” 

“Says what? you old fool,” exclaimed the officer; “says that 
you are mad or stupid ?” 

“Ay, terrible, in^ed, sir,” replied 1 the ancient dame; “you tp n 
very good to say so. v -I have been so ever sinee I had the small- 
pox, in the year 1701. I was just eleven years old then, and I 
nave not heard a word since, that is to say, distinctly. This is rny 
best ear, and if you speak low, I can hear on that side sometimes ; 
but this is one of my bad days, when I liave such noises in my 
head as if all the bells in the village were ringing.” 

The officer thought that she might well have fancied all tty- hells 
in the village were ringing; but seeing that it was perfectly in vain 
to attempt to, make rhe old woman hear, he proceeded without 
further question to search the house, much to the astonishment, it 
seemed, of the good daipe, who remonstrated strenuously, but to 
no effect. u 

Not a room in the chateau was left unexamined; but, neverthe- 
less, nothing was discovered which could lead any one to suppose, 
for a moment, that the place had been inhabited for many months, 
if not years. There was a look of dry and dusty solitude about it 
which was very convincing, and the officer suspected strongly that 
the boy had misled him, and deceived the king. In this opinion he 
was confirmed on going forth again from the house. He then en- 
countered a little knot of villagers, who had been gathered together 
by curiosity, on the unusual appearance of soldiery, and asked 
them, where was the family belonging to the chateau? 

“Why, bless you, monseigneur," replied one of the peasants, 
“the chateau has not been inhabited for these many years; not 
since my old lord died.” 

“Now, you young scoundrel,” cried the officer, turning to the 
marmiton, "■ 1 w hat do you say to thjjs? Have, you or have you not 
been deceiving us?” 

. “Deceiving you !” said the boy, with a laugh; “I should get very 
little by that l But I will show you something in a minute which 
will prove whether I have been deceiving you or not. Look at the 
marks of the wheels going into the gateway! Look where they 
have cut the grass in the court-yard. Now, ask Jean Bonhomme 
there, whether he has been cheating you or not; and whether there 
jrere not people in the chateau all yesterday ?” 

'^ “No,” answered the peasant who had spoken before, and who had 
heafc&w<vh#t the boy said ; “ there was nobody in the chateau yester- 
day but otu Jeannotte, for I took tier up some bundles of sticks, 
myself, at twelve o’clock in thc*.day. The boy’s a liar!” 

“So think I,” replied the officer; and poor ,Julien Beaufils was 
very likely to go tome with a bad reputation, and lose moije by a 
mistake than he died gained by his wit, when one of the ‘women 
interpbBeo, saying— a 
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“Ay, but. you dwell a good way off, Paul ; and I, wlio live by the 
road, heard a desperate galloping the piglit before last, and c&r- 
riagp wheels and all, as if the king wer | going by.” 

“And I,'* said a little boy, “saw the fcack court filled withraen 
and horses!” Another of the party was soon found, wild declared 
that she had seen a large train set out frorft the chateau about ten 
o’clock on ‘the preceding day, when all the inhabitants of the ham- 
let were at a distance, in the fields, doing their autumnal work, 
she herself having coma honm to prepare her fatjjpr’s dinner. 
Nothing more, however, could be learnt^* No one could tell 
which direction the party, who had m adeems brief visit to the 
chateau, bad taken on quitting it; and, after some further inqui- 
ries, the officer, beginning to find that the hour of dinner was 
pawed, left one of his men to pursue the investigation, and turned 
his steps back towards Versailles. The march was considered too 
far to be accomplished ?hat day, and it was, consequently, well 
niglf 'sn o’clock on the following morning, before the marmiton and 
liis companions reached the royal presence^ 

The boy immediately found his way to f the apjjrtments of the 
king’s \jdet, and # entered the room without ceremony. He found 
Monsieur Lebel occupied, however, with Jwo personages who were 
evidently worthy of some remark. The one was a gentleman of 
good mein, graceful exterior, handsome dress and person, but 
withal, possessing, in the highest degree, that indescribable air of 
supercilious licentiousness, which particularly characterized the 
courtiers of Louis XV. He looked, in short, as if he scorned every- 
thing, even to himself; and lie certainly did scorn all things con- 
nected with honourable and virtuous feeling. He was sitting in a 
chair, tapping his shoe with his cane, and saying to Lebel, who 
stood beside him, “I really do not see, Lebel, what difference 
grades make in any act. There are only two entities in the world: 
pleasure and pain; and one thing that gives us pleasure is just 
as good as another ; everything that gives us pain, bad alike.” 

So spoke the Count Jean du Barry, one of the least virtuous of 
the licentious court of Louis, where almost all were vicious. We 
shall not pause upon Lehc-l's reply to this exposition of the count’s 
views, but turn rafcher to tlyg other person that tlnf room con- 
tained, whom we shall probably never have to mention again. 

She was a young woman, dressed with great elegan<« and taste, 
though not with richness; but the extraordinary personal attrac- 
tions, which she certainly did possess, weias displayed in not a very 
decent manner. Hers was beauty, however, of a style which is the 
least of all others beautiful; for, although all the lornls were fine 
and the colouring ngignificent, though there was grace as well us 
symmetry, yet the expression, not only of the face, but of tlje 
whole figure, not of one individual feature or another, but ftty 
feature and every limb — wasjof a painfully voluptuous,^ , u . She 
might have afforded an exceljpnt representative or the earthly 
Aphrodite, but never could have been mistaken for the heavenly 
one. Such was the person who, at that timg, bore th^ name of 
Mademoiselle Lange, but who afterwards ruled France by her 
power over the weaknesses of a libertjne king, binder the name of 
Madame du Barry* * 
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As soon as Lebel saw the boy, he exclaimed, aloud, “Haveyou 
found her?** 

“No,” answered the boy L “as T told you we should be, we were 
tooV&e, and we have not fcUnd her.’* 

“Never 'mind,” replied Lebel, “I think we can do without her.* 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

n> *■ 

“Although they be a pack of rash and low-minded villains,” said 
the king, speaking to Lebel, “we must not suffer them, on that ac- 
count, to be punished for doing our will. You are sure that none 
of them compromised our name in the matter?” ^ 

“Quite sure,” answered Lebel; “I have Monsieur Morin’s word 
for it, sire; though lie says, and so say tnc rest of the police, that 
there was not one of them who would have failed to plead"- /our 
majesty’s orders, if they had not been stopped, and that the Baron 
de Cajare actually did k>.” 

So far, Lel>el thought himself obliged to report Pierre Morin’s 
speech truly ; for he had a certain dread of the commissary of 
police, of his keenness and his power, which made him afraid of 
saying anything actually untrue of him, or of concealing anything 
from the king which Morin directed him to communicate. That 
dread, however, like every other kind of fear, was not a little 
mingled with dislike, and lie lost no opportunity of saying, every 
now and then, a word or two which he thought might injure the good 
officer iri the opinion of the king. Louis, however, notwithstand- 
ing fill his vices arid his many weaknesses, had good sense enough 
to know those who served him well and zealously; nor would any 
slight cause induce him to withdraw his favour from persons who 
showed honesty and wisdom in his service. lie was pleased with 
every appearance of devotion to himself, whether it took the form 
of depraved subserviency to his will, or any courtly shape of res- 
pect; but he would often bear opposition, and even rudeness, with 
the utmost patience, if it w'ero proved to proceed from disinterested 
motives, and from a real zeal for his, good, or that of the country. 

This peculiarity of his character was strongly shown in the pre- 
sent instance; for as soon as the valet de c/uitnbre had done justice 
to the words of Pierre Morin, he went on in the true spirit of his 
Glass, to do the commissary as much disservice as it w r as possible. 

“Indeed, sire,” he continued, “I cannot help thinking that Mon- 
Bieur Morifi must have a great animosity towards Monsieur de 
Qajare, from the way he spok^ of him.” 

“Indeed,” said the king; “do you know lihy cause he has for 
f Ssk&king Monsieur de Cajare?” 

"jS^^t^ctly,” replied Lebel; “but, of course, it is very easy, 
your maJeSt> to see when a map- hates another, by the" way he 
speaks of him. He said that Mocasieur de Cajare was a dangerous 
man to tVust, for that, whatever he did, he always had his own in- 
terest in view ; and, in short, lie seemed to think very ill of. him 
indeed, and not tocconeeal it.” 

“That* may very well be, Lebel,” replied the king, “without Mb 
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acting with any degree of malice or animosity. I may think you 
a xast scoundrel, Lebel, and not hate you either* • 

“Your majesty's too good," said LebeA bowing down to the v$iy 
ground, as If the kingliad paid him a high compliment; “buPyet, 
sire, it was surely very saucy of thiB Monsieur Morin* to go to 
Michy at all. What business had he then*?" 

“You do* not understand what you are talking about, Lebel,” re- 
plied the king: “these. men chose to play the fool, and to pass them- 
selves off for police when thev had no occasion to^lo so, and which, 
moreover i s quite against the law and my picture. Morin asked 
Monsieur de Choiseul if they had authoritj^md finding they had 
none, hi of course proceeded to arrest them. He went a little be- 
yond what was right, perhaps, in regard to Monsieur de Cajare, 
bufi*still that person was very imprudent; and we have proof 
positive that he was inclined to betray the trust reposed in him." 

“Well, your majesty ,”*Teplied Lebel, “I have nothing to say 
agaiff *.*Monsieur Morin, of course; but I cannot help thinking that 
lie did not act with due respect.” * 

“Hush, hush 1” replied the king, “say no more uppn the subject: 
I have ii^t a more faithful servant in this realm than that same 
Pierre Morin, and* since he has been at t£e head of that office, an 
immense improvement has Jaken place in the police. Let the men 
be set free from the Chatelet, and Bee that the order I gave for 
Monsieur de Cajare not to present himself at Versailles, till further 
orders, be properly notified to him. I would have all who have 
been employed in this business be warned to be careful, if they 
would not find their way into prison again.” 

The orders of the king were duly obeyed. Notice was given to 
Pierre Morin to set free all tlje persons.who had been taken at the 
chateau of Michy ; and, summoning them one by one to his pre- 
sence at his own bureau, he gave them a careful admonition as to 
a discreet use of any secrets that they possessed, and in regard to 
tlieir future conduct in their various avocations. Pierre Jean was 
the last whom he* thought fit to speak with, but not even the Cha- 
telet had been able to diminish, by a shade, the brazen impudence 
of Pierre Jean. * 

“My dear friend yid counsgller,” he replied to the Warnings of 
Pierre Morin, “it is all of no use; I could not be an honest man if I 
would : nature is against me ; I was born to roguery as my inheritance; 
and I do declare that 1 have often tried very hard to behave like 
an honest man, without being able. Wh^, in this very business 
that I was put in here for, I vow, that twenty tim^s, when I looked 
at the girl, and she said a kind word to me, I was tempted to give 
her a hint of the whqje matter; but then Satan himself, or some of 
his imps, always whispered in my ears in the most insinuating tone 
possible, ‘Two hundred louis, and all expenses paid.’ It was tat 
possible to resist that, you know.” / 

“Hardly, indeed,” replied Pierre Morin; “especirfy as, I sup- 
pose, my good friend, you expected protection even if you were 
caught.” *' *'* 

“Na, no, no!” repJicd Pierre Jean; “do not do justice to my 
prudence at the expense of my wit; I (lever expected protection at 
all. If it had beou a shopkeeper or a poos man that had. elhployed 
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me, I might hare expected something of the kind; but the higher 
tbs person the less the security. No, no, no! Solomon, or some 
of ^hose great people wrot<f ‘put not your faith in princes;’ and he 
wli<te;aid so knew more ov his own race than most people do of 
their kidney.” 

“Well, Master Pierre Jean,” replied Morin, “all I have to tell 
you is this, if I catch you at any such tricks again, especially with 
regard to this same lady, I shall deal with you in a different way 
from what I hav« done at present; for instead of arresting you for 
a minor offence, i s>*all have you appieheudcd for that business/*" 
the other side of the toaine, where robbery and an attempt to mur- 
der were in question; then wc should sec you swinging *in the 
Grevo to a certainty, you know.** 

“No, no, you would not do that,” replied Pierre Jean; “I V*ow 
you better, Monsieur Morin.” 

“And why not?” replied Pierre Morin. “You are deceiving 
yourself altogether. I will do it, as I live.” «., o 

“No, no,” answered the man; “bat I will tell you why not. 
First, because you know that I never wanted to murder the man, 
or tried to murder him; and next, because you would never have 
a hand in hanging one of the oldest friends and acquaintances yea 
have in the world.” 

“Friends and acquaintances!” said Pierre Morin, gazing at the 
man steadfastly; “what do you mean, sir? — take care what you 
say.” 

“Ay, ay,” replied Pierre Jean; “twenty years does make a dif- 
ference, and fortune changes favours ; but I knew you well enough 
when I was shop-boy to old Fiteau the goldsmith. Ay, and I 
could tell you something more about that business if 1 liked — 
something that might astonish you to hear.” 

Whatever might be the feelings of Pierre Morin — whether he 
had or had not previously recognised Fitcau’s ci-devant shop-boy 
— cannot be told, but ho had by this time learnt to conceal all emo- 
tions, and not the slightest trace of any such thing as surprise 
could be detected on his countenance. 

“I wonder, Master Pierre Jean,” he said, “that you, who have 
been so loOg trading amongst the sharp people of Paris, do not 
know that there is nothing at all takes place which we are not 
aware of here. For yourself, I will give you your own history in 
two minutes, if you like to hear it. Here,” lie cried aloud to one 
of the clerks within, “give me folio five hundred, letter P. J.” 

As soon as the huge volume was brought to him, he turned to 
the words Pierre Jean, and that worthy beheld two or three long 
columns filled with his own good acts and deeds. 

^ “Ay,” continued Pierre Morin, as he read over the first part, “I 

what you tell me is true, though I never looked to that part" of 
your story before. You were shop-boy to Fiteau at the time he 
was murdei d, and were strongly ^uspected, I find, of having pur- 
loined some of the articles you were sent out to deliver.” 

“UpdW my honour,” cried Pierre Jean, “I never stole a thing for 
three years after tlfat.” . r 

“That is to your credit^” replied Pierre Morin; “you caught the 
yfr* inrthe army, 1 suppose; for here I find you were drummed 
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out of the tenth regiment, and then again you were confined for 
three months for swindling, and then were charged with robbing 
the*royal courier, for which Corvant was Changed, and then " 

“Aii, Monsieur Morin !” cried Pierre Jdan, “stop, in pity’s nar^e! 

I see there is no biography like that of tne police office.” • 9 

Pierre Morin smiled, and, pointing to the .end of the voluminous 
article headed “Pierre Jean,” he showed him a long line of small • 
crosses made in red ink, and asked — “Do you understand wliat 
that means, my good friend?” 

“No, sir,” replied Pierre Joan, who by this tim#was very much 
inclined to call him monseigneur; “pray whaf may be the inter- 
pretation thereof?” * w 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven,” said Pierre Morin, 
counting the crosses, “that means hangable upon seven counts! 
But conic, come, Master Pierre Jean, don’t be down-hearted, there 
are one or two others that* have got more crosses tliari you iiave. 
Why- the fellow I had executed on Wednesday week had ten, 
and yoiTmay escape yet, if you choose to make yourself service- 
able, keep yourself quiet, and above all thtoigs hold your tongue 
when you are told not to speak.” * 

“Oh!”*$ried Pierre Jean, “I will be as silent as the grave; my 
tongue shall never carry me to the gallow*, if 1 can help it.” 

“No,” replied Morin, “bid; you must always tell me what I want 
to know ” 

“Oh! I am ever at your honour’s feet,” replied Pierre Jean. 

“Well, then,” continued Monsieur Morin, “be so good as to tell 
me now what it was you said would surprise me.” 

“I don’t think now,” replied Pierre Jean, “that anything would 
surprise you; but what 1 meant was, that on that night when 
Fiteau was murdered, T saw three men ihstead of two coming down 
the street. Two of them were those who were broke on the wheel; 
but there was a third, who is still living, for I saw him not many 
days ago. 

Still Pierre Morin showed no sign of astonishment. “Did you 
speak to him?” he demanded. 

il 01i! not T,” answered Pierre Jean; ‘4ie is a great man now-a- 
davs, and was going into the court when I saw him.” • 

“You were wise,”* replied flic commissary, “and will be still 
wiser, if you hold your tongue about the matter to every one.” 

“Oil! that I will,” answered Pierre Jean. “I never thought of 
mentioning it: one hawk does not kill another, you know; but I 
did think that I might make use of the seefet some time, for I was 
just then going down to Castelneau; and I fancied if X were 
caught, and they tried to punish me, I would stop them by threat- 
ening to tell wliat I Miew.” 

“You would only have got yourself hanged,” replied Picg;' 
Morin, “and done him no harm.” 

“Ay, how so?” demanded Herre Jean, with some prise. 

“ Because, ” replied Pierre Morlp, “when a scoundrel accuses a 
gentleman, lie rriust either prove his accusative or proi^whis ho- 
nesty; now I take it, faster Pierre Jean, that j*>u could neither do 
the one nor the otheV. There was no* word but^your own for the 
matter, and you know well what your Word is’ worth in &%y court 
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throughout B®®ae& Be a wise man, Monsieur Pierre Jean, and do 
not meddle with hot pitch without a long spoon.” 
f * “ I never thought of doing anything but frightening him,'" re- 
plied Pierre Jean; “ and to the long spoon, I do notknow where 
thatfls tp como from.” 

“ Nor 1 either,” replied Pierre Morin, “unless I give you one: 
hut go along just now. You are free, you know, for the r timc being: 
you may be safe enough if you like; but if you interfere with things 
that don't concern you, you will have a hempen cravat before the 
week is out.” < t " 

“ I will take carl^T will take care," replied Pierre Jean, whdTtc 
say the truth, had bc&i a good deal more frightened by the conver- 
sation of the commissary than ever he had been in liis life before, 
and with a very low reverence, ho quitted the room, and was suf- 
fered to issue forth at liberty. * 

The next person who appeared before < + he commissary was intro- 
duced with some sort of secresy, having been led from a bggjf door 
which opened into a distant street, through various long and tortu- 
ous passages, to the ofgce of Pierre Morin, lie was a dark coffee- 
oolourcd man,* with hair frizzed and powdered, sharp, keen, grey 
eyes, a skiu somewhat marked with the small-p >x; a wAidcout fA 
very gay embroidery, and a snuff-coloured coat, with plain buttons. 
He bowed reverently before Pierre Morin, while the latter, as had 
become somewhat customary with him, looked at his visitor irom 
head to foot for a moment or two, without uttering a s} liable. At 
length the commissary opened his lips, saying, “ You are the valet 
of Monsieur do Cajare” 

The man laid hi9 hand upon his heart and bowed to the ground, 
shrugging up his shoulders till thyy almost contrived to swallow up 
his head between them. “ You haw ' received the message 1 sent 
you,” continued Pierre Morin; the man bowed again; “and are 
willing to agree to the terms,” added the officer of police, liking 
him all the better for his taciturnity. 

The man, in reply, gave the same kind of affirmation; and, look- 
ing upon that bow as a part of the sentence, he connected Jt with 
what was to follow by a conjunction, saying, “ But I fear I cannot 
do so mucty as you expect.” 

“Why not?” rejoined Pierre Morin. “Yon would say that the 
baron is not communicative; that he does not talk to you as some 
gentlemenMo to their valets ; that he keeps his secrets to himself. 
I know all that already, my good frieml. But what j ou have to 
do is this: to report regularly, twice or three times a* day, every- 
thing that you see yourself, everything that you hear from your 
fellow-servants, where the baron breakfasts, dines, and sleeps, who 
are his companions, what he loses or wins & v play, and, in short, 
^jvery particular that you have to tell, with all that you suspect ; 
rah Lave us to do the rest. But you must never confound suspi- 
cions with fects ” 


“1 will do Ml that you tell me^iir,” replied the man; “and no- 
thing yc{i toll me not ” 

“Is the baron yet free?” demanded Pierre Morin. 

“lie is free, has dressed himself, and, when I came away, was 
talking with Ids siktfcr," said the valet.. 
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“Where does he go to-night?" demanded Pierre Morin. 

"He goes to play at piquet,” the servant answered, "with the 
Count de Royan and the Abbe de Verdun.” * 

"He will lose money to them,” rejoimll Pierre Mario. 

“ X*don’t know, sir,” Vcplied the valet; 7 " he is im pro ved latsiy.” 
“But he is not equal to them,” said Pierre Morin; “let me know 
what he loses, if you can find out.” 

The man "promised to obey him; and all this matter being settled, 
the valet was suffered to depart, and Pierre Morin turned to other 
business. 

• 4 

CHAPTER XXXm. 

It iftsnow high time to turn to Annette de St. Morin; but still we 
need not pause upon all tli&t took place at the chateau to which she 
had been conveyed, before*shc again left it, from an apprehension 
wine H, '« we have seen, was very juBt, that the course ot her jour- 
ney had been watched, and that means woujfl be taken to pursue 
and bring her back to Micky. • 

It w.is^ a smalj. plain chaise de poste, then, with none but one 
servant on the outside thereof, and containing within no one but 
Anm tic hci self and the lady whom she only knew by tbc namo of 
Louise, that Mademoiselle de St. Morin was pursuing her journey, 
through some woods which lie m the neighbourhood of Chartres. 
Donniue, Annette’s maid, and another woman servant, with two of 
the nun, had been sent upon another road nearl> parallel. mid were 
ordered to direct their course every day towards the same point as 
the <h(u^c de paste . Two servants on horseback lol lowed the car- 
riage at the distance of ahou^ three miles, and another mounted 
attendant preceded it by nearly an hour’s journey. Thus many 
precautions were taken; but these were not all; for the lady, in 
speaking with Annette during their first day’s expedition, endea- 
voured to remove all anxiety from her mind by saying, “ Fear not, 
my sweet child, tear not ; we ha\e a good inend actively employed 
m our service, who has greater means than any other man in 
France of bafHing our pursuers, aud misleading them as to our 
course ” # , # 

The journey of the first and second day passed over quietly, and 
Annette’s fears began to subside, and her heart to beat lc*s timidly 
it every sound she heard, and every new face that she beheld upon 
the road. Her companion was all tenderness and kindness; but, 
even had she been less so, there was something in her very counte- 
nance, in the tqpc of her voice, in the expression of her eyes, which 
would have made Annette’s bosom warm towards her, and taught 
her to trust and to confide. But in the long and thoughtful con- 
versations which took place now us they sat side by side, in tig* oc- 
casional outbursts of feeling vghich poured forth from the lady’s 
heart, in the deep and solemn ccqunents which from |£me to time 
found their way to her iips upon 'the manifold subjects that they 
discussed — comments breathing of deep, long, efjjfrost tliougnt upon 
all thu great and important points of lu^man life, and man’s strange 
destiny — in all these tilings Annette fbqpd fresh cause, every hour, 

V • • 
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to admire and lore the fair being with whom she was brought into 
such dose communion. There was an interest, too, in the very 
mystery of their mutual connexion; a warm and thrilling inteicst, 
which made Annette fe^ differently towards her and any .other 
hunfon ]>eing. The very questions that she asked her own heart 
concerning that connexion, awoke all the tenderness and sweetest 
sympathies of our nature in favour of the stranger. 

“What,” Annetlfe would ask herself, “what could be the mean- 
ing of that, long, earnest, tender gaze with which the lady regarded 
her from time U time? What the secret emotions, which caused 
the tears suddenly^) rise into her eyes? What the warm IKid 
overpowering fcelingvvhich every uow and then would make the 
lady cast her arm around her, and press a kiss upon her clieck and 
brow?” 

Sometimes she would think that some of the nearest and dtf»rest 
tics must exist between them ; and her t pwn heart beat at the idea 
with sensations nigh akin to ecstasy. But the sweetest of a{l the 
dreams — a dream which was nourished by the lady frequently cal- 
ling her “my child”— v^was soon dispelled. Not only was there no 
ring upon thefinger — for that in France and in those times might 
very well take place even in the case of a married womat. *-but the 
servants from time to time called her mademoiselle, a token which 
was not to be mistaken. What, then, could bo the tie between 
them? for tie there evidently was. Wlia t eouhl be the motive of 
all that lady’s conduct? What the deep, heartfelt interest which 
was the secret of the whole? 

Such inquiries set Annette’s fancy roving through tracts which 
she had never ventured upon before. Up to that period she had 
asked herself but few, if any, questions concerning her previous 
history; she had rarely demanded, ^ven of herself, who were her 
parents; she had never thought of why anti how she had been left 
an orphan in the world, without any kindred tie that she perceived 
around her. This indifference, indeed, proceeded from no degree 
of apathy; but none of the circumstances in which she was placed 
had tended to awaken such thoughts. The love of the Abbe Count 
de Castelneau seemed fqlly to supply that of a parent ; and in the 
secluded life which she had led, no events had hitherto occurred 
to conduct imagination on the path of inquiry. Had the child 
which the ahbe had adopted been a boy, the case, of course, would 
have beerPvery different. At each step, then, in life, some circum- 
stance would have occurred to excite investigation. The prattle 
and inquiries of school-fellows, the companions of the camp or the 
field, the continual sight of all the ties of the world, the affection 
seen in other families, and kindnesses required and received by the 
individual, would ail have made him ask long, long before, “ Who, 
jvho, and wliat am I? — where are all the dear relationships, the 
sweafc bonds which surround our childhood and our youth? — where 
are the kindred faces and the kindled names? — where the father’s 
hand to guiii; and to protect? — w'ncre the mother's care to watch, 
to concert, and tcugpothe? — whdre are the brothers, the sisters, the 
relations; the family friends, the sweet ancestral home, and all the 
bright associations of the past linked with' the present? /Such 
questions would have suggested themselves at every turn 'to the 
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mind of the boy or the man ; but woman’s nature is to concentrate 
her affections within a smaller circle; to pour them more intensely 
upofi fewer objects; to give all lesser ties a lesser hold, and to bo 
satisfied with limits that* will not satisfy man. # 

Thus had Annette’s life proceeded, contented with tluft which 
was, without looking into that which miglifr be. A father’s kind- 
ness could not exceed that of the Count de Castclncau, and she 
was satisfied with that love, without feeling a craving for more. 
She saw no happy homes # around her, or but few, and those among 
the lower classes; and slfc waf too little convey rot with the joys 
of kindred to think thereof, except when hejwtttention was forced 
towards .them. Onib awakened, however, The whole tender and 
deep emotions of her heart, a heart well calculated to entertain 
every affection in its most ardent and lasting form, prompted her 
to inquire, <k Where was the family from which she had a right to 
expect such feelings as thofce which the lady evinced towards her?” 
and qften as they went she would fall into deep reveries, from 
which slie was only roused by some new caress, which seemed to 
speak that the subject of her thoughts was cAnprehejided. 

Still, however, the lady not only gave no explanation herself, but 
wl)£n Arififftte appioached the topic of the kindness which she had 
shown her, and the interest she took in hA*, her reply was always 
turned in such a way as ^:o intimate that all further inquiry 
at that time would be painful to her. On other points, however, 
she spoke much more frankly, telling her fair companion in 
what direction her apprehensions had pointed, and explaining 
to her, as far as such a thing could be explained to the ears 
of purity and innocence, the character of the king, and the in- 
famous acts which were, from time to time, perpetrated in France, 
for the gratification of his ‘licentiousness. The fears of Annette, 
indeed, had not before assumed any distinct and tangible form; 
and even now, though they took a definite direction, she shrunk 
from hearing more, and speedily, on her part, changed the conver- 
sation to subjects which certainly affected her actual situation less, 
but which were also less painful to her ear. 

In this manner, as I have said, passed two days; and the even- 
ing of the second was coming rapidly on, when the carriage, mak- 
ing its way through the wood, not many leagues from Chartres, 
was suddenly stopped, and nearly overturned, by the fore axle 
breaking, and one of the wheels coming off. The country around, 
though beautiful, presented not the slightest appearance of a 
human habitation, and the embarrassment of the whole party w'as 
now extreme. No' chance existed, the driver said, of finding any 
one capable of repairing the damage within the precincts of the 
forest, and it extended ffor at least two’leagues farther. 

After all the manifold consultations which generally follow such 
accidents, it was at length determined that the two ladies should 
set out witfi the coachman, as 11b*knew the road bettn* than the 
other servant, who was to remain ifrfc charge of the vehicle, and that, 
they should proceed on the road to Chartres, ufitSV they with 
some habitation, where tf\cy could either find slMter for an hour 
or two, ’till the carriagftwoould be repaired, *or lodging for the night. 

The road was saildy 5^ difficult; am|f aUhoygh the soft^calhi, 
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yellow light of the autumnal evening seated beaUtiftilly spot Hie 
mossy bunks and silvery roots of the old beech trees, though many 
& picturesque and enticing spot presented itself fur repose, yet 
Annette and the lady hastened on, for both had by this time khown 
enough 8f danger and sorrow to feel apprehension, even when no 
actual peril appeared. ‘Not more than an hour of daylight could be 
reckoned upon ; and Annette strove to make herself believe that, 
on a road so near a large city, and in a royal forest, one might 
wander safely long after the great luminary himself had sunk to 
repose; yet still gazed eagerly forward at every turn ofjihe 
road, in hopes of seeifv^ some house or cottage ^viiere shelter could 
be obtained before the lost look of the sun was withdrawn from 
the earth. 

Both the lady and Annette were somewhat fatigued from the 
wearying effect of agitation, and from several days of hurried tra- 
vel ling, which, at that time, was by no means so easy a process in 
Branco as at present, and the act of walking through $c loose 
sand, or over the rough gravel of a forest road, soon tired them still 
more; so that 4 was with feelings of great delight, on every account, 
that at length the young lady exclaimed, “There is a house!’* 

As they approached nearer, they saw that it was not only a hu- 
man habitation, but one of some size; and by the tall pole and 
garland before the door, it appeared to be a house of public enter- 
tainment. All was calm and silent, too, about the place, which 
pleased Annette the more, as it was not to be expected that the 
company, if there had been any, in a cabaret in the forest, would 
be very choice or agreeable; and the profound stillness of the 
whole scene, the sweet, low sunshine pouring over the open, sandy 
space before the house, and shining in at a door where Bat a 
drowsy cat, enjoying tlic last rays, afforded a promise of tranquil- 
lity which was very soothing. 

Advancing together, then, with their apprehensions of a long 
walk through the wood by night now dispelled, the two ladies en- 
tered the door of the little inn. They found the interior less in- 
viting than the outside, indeed, for the first room that presented 
itself was the ancient w611 -smoked kitchen, at the further side of 
which, with her back towards them, was an old woman, busily 
engaged in cooking. She was not very cleanly in her apparel, and 
by her stfe was a girl of about ten years old, still less neat. The 
face of the latter was turned towards the visitors as they entered, 
and presented a sadly .unwashed aspect, while a fearful squint in 
the left eye gave a disagreeable expression to features winch might 
otherwise have been pretty. 

“Oh, darnel" exclaimed the girl, as she saw the two strangers, 
“here are ladies, and one has got ” 

But the old woman stopped the girl from announcing what part 
of thk ladies’ apparel excited her admiration, by turning round and 
giving her V- push which drove her Against the side of the chimney; 
and then, advancing towards Annette and her fair companion, she 
askedfh a civil C&Se what she could do to serve them. 

Their situation was speedily explained, aivd the good woman then 
informed them that about lour miles farthr^ on there was another 
house,' where there was a blacksmith’s ebrp. Somebody would be 
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founl there, shcliiiSt Who could immediately repair the carriage: 
but*«t the same time that she offered the assistance of her little 
girl tp show the coachman the way to. the next canrejour , from 
which place* the road was direct, she expressed a hope £huf the 
ladies would stay at her poor house all night, as it would take a 
long time to mend a broken axle, and the distance to Chartres was 
nearly tweife miles. The countenance of the old woman was not 
Tory much more prepossessing than that of her daughter, or grand- 
daughter, whichever she* was* and Annette feltjk strange relue- 
tattjc to remain in the place of shelter which JfMy hod now found. 
She argued down her prejudices, howeverp and said nothing in 
opposition to the proposal, though her companion turned to her with 
an inquiring look. 

“ Wo have better and cleaner rooms up stairs, madam,” said tuo 
woman, seeming to diving at once part of the objections which 
might suggest themselves to the minds of her guests against re- 
maining •“and everything is quite clean and nice there. I will 
get you a good supper ready in a miuutc, to* and I'll warrant you 
will be very comfortable.” • 

Thu withqpt further question, agreed to stay, and the 
coachman was immediately sent oil* with tlic little girl. Before the 
latter took her departure, however, the old woman gave her various 
directions, some of which were in a low and indistinct tone, while 
others, Annette could not but think, were spoken with aflected loud- 
ness. Notwithstanding all that she could do to combat apprehen- 
sion, she did riot feel at all easy on seeing the man depart. 

She remained below thinking over her situation, and looking out 
upon the placid forest scene sleeping in the evening sunshine, 
while her fair companion, Louise, went up with the old woman to 
look at the rooms, the superior neatness tif which she hud boasted. 
As Annette paused and gazed iortli, a tall deer bounded across, 
and took its way down the road which sho and her companion had 
been themselves pursuing; and she was still watching his graceful 
form as he rushed onward, when suddenly, to her surprise, the 
noble animal fell forward and rolled upqp his side, struggled up 
again as if with a last terrible effort, took a staggering sjpp or two 
along the pa^h, and Wien again came down, with Ids slender feet 
beating the ground in the agonies of death: No sound accom- 
panied the fall of tlic deer; no report of fire-arms followSl; but an 
instant after, three or four men rushed forth from the neighbour- 
ing thicket, and sprang upon the prostrate body of the animal, 
one holding him by the horns and another by the feet. Annette 
instantly drew back, and by thq impulse of the moment, closed the 
door of the house. • 

SJie had reached the foot of the stairs which led directly out of 
the kitchen into the rooms above, w hen she heard the steps of her 
friend and the old woman beginning to descend. At that mo- 
ment, however, the sound of voices and feet were hetird without; 
and, nearly at the same instant," the other fojAy re-cn^ipd the 
room, and the men whom Annette had seen witnout, threw open 
the door, one of theraTfcxclaiining, before. he discovered who it wa* 
that now tenanted tlitn^m kitchen, “Wjhat thd xfevil did ygu shut 
the door for, you old foo* 9 ’* d • * - * 
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The man who spoke was in the act of dragging in the ;t 3eer, 
aided by three others, and at the moment, as he was pulling thlhinU 
nial violently on by the horns, his back *was turned towards the 
spotHvh^re Annette stood. The faces of those who followed, how- 
’ ever, were in such a direction that they instantly saw the two 
strangers with the old woman, and the look of consternation which 
this produced instantly caught the attention of their* companion, 
who seemed also to be their leader. Dropping the head of the beast 
which they had gust slaughtered, uppn this floor, he turned fiercely 
round, and gazed WL Annette and the lady for a moment or two in 
silence, aud then poil/ed forth a torrent of invective against the 
old woman for admitting anybody to pry into what tliey were 
about. 

“Lord bless you, my boy,” cried the old woman, in a coaxing 
tone, “ the ladies will never mind your taking a little bit of veni- 
son, nor tell about it either, I am sure.” 

But the man only seemed the more irritated in consequence of 
her endeavours to soothe him, and abused her with language such 
as had never before met Annette’s ear. 

“Oh! don’t, don’t,” she cried, in horror at wl>at she l&e^d: “we 
will never say a word about it. W e will pledge our word neve? to 
tell anything; but pray do not speak to her so.” 

The old woman's spirit, however, was by this time aroused — and 
a bad and a violent spirit it was — for she" now returned the abuse 
of her son with far more acrimony and vehemence than he himself 
could command; and, as is very often the case in such encounters, 
overwhelmed and crushed, as it were, his rage, by the fierceness 
and volubility of her tongue. As soon, however, as this was accom- 
plished, and she saw that the day w;*s her own, she went, close up 
to him, and taking him by the arm, spoke a word or two in a low 
tone, which instantly seemed to attract all his attention, lie lis- 
tened to her eagerly, gazing at Annette and the lady with a sharp 
and inquiring look, and a knitted heavy brow; and his eyes fixed 
particularly upon the large gold watches, with innumerable seals 
and pendants, and little jewels, which both the ladies wore, as M as 
then customary with every person of rank and station in France. 

“Ah! that is different, that is different,” Ikj said. ‘‘Come, let us 
^pull the buck in;” and this was accordingly done, so that the door 
could be Closed. As soon as it was shut, the man who had hitherto 
spoken exclaimed, addressing one of his comrades, “ Lock it, lock 
it;" and the key was instantly turned. 

Annette gazed with a look of consternation upon her companion; 
and the lady, at the same moment, asked, “ Why do you lock the 
door?” 

“ To prevent any one coming in that we don’t like,” replied .the 
old Ionian, somewhat sharply, while her son added, in a jeering 
tone, “ And to prevent any one from going out M r ho we would rather 
have stay libre.” / 

“ Osme, what jjre you going £o be about?” said one of the other 
men, addressing tf e last speaker. “ The lady does not seem in- 
clined to do us any harm/’ «■ *’/ 

“No.” said th£ other; tj but those watches are mighty* pretty 
things^ I. should think worth fifty louis a piece; and it's more 
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thanwikoly there fcUy be purses worth three or four times that 
sum# so I don’t see, as we must risk our necks for this veuisdh 
business, wlyr ” » 

“Hut how will you keep them from telling, then?” said tjje^ther 
man. 

“ I don’t know,” answered the one who had spoken first. “ We 
can think of that afterwards. They must stay here all night." 

Annette’s heart had sunk from the first words which had been 
spoken, and the lady who wa^with her shook very much, and was 
deadly pale. But Annette’s courage rose with Ae danger, and she 
took a step forward towards the men, sayfclfe, “The watches are 
worth more than fifty louis each, I have at least as much in my 
purse, as you suppose; and we will give you the whole freely, and 
without your asking for it, if you will let us go on at once to Char- 
tres, or rather as a reward^for showing us our way thither. If we 
give you the money freely, there is no robbery in the matter, and 
thcrSbre*thore will be nothing to tell; and besides we will promise 
— nay, we will swear— never to say one wort^of what has happened 
to any one.” • 

“ Noii 0 "*se, non|ense,” cried the old woman’s son, “they would 
call it robbery all the same; and as for oitfhs, what are oaths good 
for! People swear so help Jhem God ! Who cares for God now-a 
days? We have too much philosophy in France for that stuff now." 

The sky had been getting darker for some time, and at that mo- 
ment there was a long, low peal of thunder; but the ribald went on, 
with a scoff, exclaiming, “ There: do you hear that? There was a 
time when the old fools would expect God to strike one dead; but 
1 shall go on rny own way, for all that grumbling." 

“For Heaven’s sake do-not^’ said Annette. “ We have never in- 
jured you in any way. We are willing to ” 

“Who is that at the door?" exclaimed the man. “Some one 
shook the door." 

“ Oh! it is only Tim and Henri, and the other fellow,” said the 
old woman: “1 told the girl to fetch them quick/* 

“ Stop, stop: do not open the door!” exclaimed lier son. “Let 
us be burc first.” 

But at tligt moment Annette turned her eyes to t?Te window, 
and a loud cry of joy burst from her lips. The looks of all were 
turned in that direction also ; but before any one coult advance, 
the casement was violently dashed in, a man sprang into the room, 
ancl Ernest de Nogent stood by Annette’s side. A servant followed 
with his drawn sword in his hand, and Ernest brought down the 
hilt of his own weapon, demanding, “ Dear Annette, what is the 
meaning of all this? 0 Who are these men ? Why are you so pale?” 

“ Give me the cross-bow,” said the old woman’s ton, stretching 
out his hand to one of the men behind him, but 1 coping hjg eyes 
still fixed upon Ernest dc Kqgcnt and the servant. “ We must 
have no tolly now, or we shall al^ swing. Give me cross-bow, 
I say: what are you about?” • , - + 

“ I left it under the tree,” replied one of the '^filers. “4 thought 
the beast would get away if I were n<tt ^uick.” 

“You fool!” exclaimed his companion. “Fetch it, fetch it! — 
fetch it for your life!” • • • • • • 
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The man turned to the door, but Ernest /de Cogent exolimed, 
•tStqp! stop! you will bring destruction uptmypursel ves : fl^you 
pause you arc secure, but if you act violdjtl^y^u will bring certain 
death upon yourselves.” ' J w ' • 

“ Fetch me the cross-bow,” replied the other man, furiously, 
“or 1*11 drive my knife into you. Will you stay and hear such 
trash as that?” • 

The other man still paused, but a third, who stood near the door, 
instantly turned the key, and threw it whie open. 

u Hear me," ctlqrl Ernest de Nogcftt — "Hear me; for youT^nvn 
sakes, if not for minty, for nothing can save you but instant flight. 
—Quick, up those stairs, dear Annette,” he auded rapidly, and in 
a lower voice: “ leave me to deal with them.” 

" No,” she replied, in the same tone — "No: I cannot qui&you 
now.” 

11 Listen to me,” continued Ernest, Again addressing tho men. 
“ You suppose tliat you are all alone here — ” «, • 

“ No, we don’t,” cried the old woman’s son with a grin, looking 
over his shoulder anti seeing through the open door the heads of 
two men whom he knew. “ Ha! Tim, my boy, is tha^you? and 
you’ve got a pistol too! Right, rny boy, riglfU Gives it to me 
quick 1 I will soon settfe the account with this young man.” 


CHATTER XXXIV. 

As the man spoke whose words we have recorded in the last 
chapter, there was a loud blast of a horn in the open space before 
the little cabaret, and at tho sarnc 'moment the old woman’s son 
perceived for the first time that the countenances of such of his 
companions as had just arrived were deadly pale and full of 
apprehension. 

Instead of giving him the pistol, the man he had called Tim only 
exclaimed, “ Quick, you fool, quick ! Out of the back door into 
the wood, or we shall tt? taken, every one of us. There is the 
king and vlio whole hunt come up here after the buck you have 
been dolt enough to shoot.” * 

Consternation instantly seemed to take possession of the whole 
party within; and the old woman’s son, snatching the pistol 
violently from his comrade’* hand, was the first to rush towards a 
door by the side of the stairs. Now, however, Ernest de Nogent 
cast himself in the way, with his drawn sword in his hand, exclaim- 
ing, “ You ar^ too late !” 

The villain . urned his eyes fiercely from 4 him to Annette; and, 
as if he could read at once the feelings that were in the young 
officer’s heart towards her, it was at her he instantly levelled the 
pistol, exclaiming, “ Not too late f)i* this !” * 

Ernest, with a single bound,*. sprang upon him, and caught him 
by thfTarm and^Ssfce throat. A short and vehement struggle, fol- 
lowed, in the very 'first efibrts of which the pistol went off 4 ; but tho 
next moment, aftqr a reel hither and thither, the ruffian was 
throw* tp the ground, apd ^Ernest dc Nogerit put bis fuot upon his 
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cheat and held him down. The villain received no aid from the 
companions of his wickedness; for nothing is so selfish as vf$e; 
andeach, with the instinct of self-preservation strong upon him, 
made his way towards ftie door which led out the back way into 
the wood. All were not successful, however, in reaching for 
before the struggle between Ernest and .his opponent hud con- 
tinued half a minute, a number of servants, and huntsmen, and 
piards, with several of the king’s officers and gentlemen, poured 
into the house, and two of the men were caught and secured with 
yotv little resistance. # • J} 

Sy the time that this was completed, Ernest had triumphed 
over his adversary /and those around were gazing on him as it' for 
explanation: but the eyes alone of Auuette percched that the 
blood was flowing from his right side. 

“T)h ! you are hurt,” she cried, springing forward, and laying both 
her hands upon his arm. • “You are very much hurt, I am sure.” 

Ernest de Nogent made no reply, but pushed back the curls of 
hair from his face, and tried to answer with a smile. He felt, 
however, that he was wounded, and that if the struggle had con- 
tinued a moment longer, he must have given way. The room swam 
giridiljPftflmd witto him, and all he could utter was, as he withdrew 
his foot from his prostrate adversary, “ Sfcizc the villain, seize himt 
Ah! dear Annette!” • 

Annette took his hand in liers, and supporting his arm, while 
one of the officers caught him as lie was seen to stagger, guided 
him to the nearest chair. ‘‘The king’s surgeon is in the carriage/* 
said one of the officers, addressing Annette. “ Call him, ^nll him 
instantly,” he continued, turning to some of the guards; “ tell his 
majesty we have fallen upon a flue nest of villains here, but scarcely 
in time to prevent murder, Wear.” 

The other lady now advanced towards Ernest’s side, and water 
was hastily sent for; but before it came, Ernest de Nogent had 
fainted, and the blood still continued pouring from his side. A 
moment after two gentlemen entered, the one clothed in black and 
the other in a rich hunting suit, and instantly the space around the 
wounded man was cleared. • 

“ What is all this ?” cried the latter. “ Why this is fclonBieur de 
Nogent: isdie dead? TTow lAs this happened?” 

“ 1 scarcely know whether ho be dead or not, sire/^said one of 
the officers; “ but it seems that in arresting one of these villains, 
whom lie found slaughtering your majesty’s deer, Monsieur de 
Nogent has been shot by that scoundrel /ou see there. The pistol 
was discharged after we entered the room. You see it is in Ids 
hand now.” 

The man, who seftned to he unconscious that he had hitherto 
retained the weapon in his grasp, instantly dropped it when he 
heard it named ; but that only made the feet the more apparent, 
and thinking motioned the persons who surrounded him to remove 
the person they had captured. \ * 

Annette’s heart was aching as it lmd achecj before In 

life but her eyes were tearless, and she ouly*said in a low voice, 
addressing the person in black, whdj she clearly saw, was the sur- 
geon spoken Of: “ Oh! help him, sir, if it be not too late* 
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u No,” said the surgeon in a mild tone. “No, he is not^dcad, 
ftademoisellc, he has fainted; but that will do no harm: weFsliall 
& more easily stanch the blood and examinethe wound. CYou 
two ladies had better retire; indeed, all ftad better do so, if such 
be hij majesty’s pleasure, except one or two of you gentlemen to 
give me a little assistance.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” replied the king, and raming two or 
three gentlemen whom lie ordered to remain with the surgeon, he 
continued, addressing the latter, “ I shall leave you here, my good 
friend, with the grounded man; but* one r of the coaches shall stay 
for you, and if he cbipes to himself again, let him be taken whither- 
soever he wishes. In^lie meantime, we will £o out, and .hold the 
pleas of the gate before the door here, if this thunder has not 
brought rain with it. Allow me, mademoiselle, to conduct you 
from this place; there is a second carriage here at your disposal, 
for I suppose that you two ladies aro those to whom wc were 
told the chaise de paste belongs wliich we saw but now broken in 
the wood.” 

Annette merely bon ed her head coldly, and the other lady re- 
plied, “ The s.TJie T sire.” 

These words first called the attention of the* king tdWftWls An- 
nette’s fair companion,* and he seemed more 6truck with her 
appearance than with that of Annette ‘herself. 

“This is strange!” exclaimed the king. “Why, beautiful lady, 
am I right or wrong? Surely this is a face well known to me in 
other days, as that of the coldest and the cruellest of all the court 
of France; who, with all hearts breaking for her, lias remained so 
many years in vestal seclusion ?” 

“ So many years, sire,” replied the lady, “so many years, that 
even the nine days’ wonder has goneuby with the little beauty that 
your majesty so flatteringly remembers. I can assure you, sire,” 
she added, with a faint smile, “ that the suitors whom your majesty 
alludes to are not very importunate now-a-days, and find it very 
easy to forget. But I will beseech your majesty to suffer one of 
the royal carriages to convey myself and this young lady on our 
road to Chartres, whithen. we were going when we were stopped by 
an accident to the carriage.” 

“May I ask th<3 young lady’s riame?” said the king, leading 
Annette upward into the open air: “to judge from finding her 
here, in such close companionship with my young friend, Ernest 
dc Nogcnt, I should suppose that this was that Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin of whom I ha^e heard so much.” 

“ Monsieur de Nogent,” replied the lady, unwilling to come to the 
point, “lias not been with us at all till within these five minutes, 
sire. Passing the inn, he found us attacked by these men, with the 
intention of robbery, and, I believe, murder, and he came to dur 
assistance, like a gallant gentleman. His servant, there, can tell 
you more of the facts.” , * . 

“ But is thli or is this not Mademoiselle dc St. Morin?” said the 
king was nofsto be led away from his object. 

“ Hint is ray name, sire,” said Annette, poldly, but decidedly; 

' and, thinking more at that, moment of Ernest de Nogcnt than even 
of her <\wn situation, “ she cast down her eyes upon the ground, and 
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renuined silent, taking no further notice of the king, nor even $s- . 
playing any of thfft sort of agitation from his presence which she 
mijit have experience# under other circumstances, and which, 
more than anything elfce, would have excited the interest a&d«aught 
the attention of the monarch. 

Louis was anything but pleased; but he determined, at all 
events, to bri^g her to Paris, whether she would or not ; and he 
therefore replied to the other lady’s request that he would send 
them to Chartres, by saying “I fear, mademoiselle, that I must 
altQjryour destination. The trial of these m«m will immediately 
take place; your evidence must he given, a*u that of Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin; I must therefore beg you to return upon your steps 
with me. Mademoiselle de St. Morin I shall immediately place 
undy the charge of Monsieur dc Castclncau, who, I understand, is 
her guardian, and you shajl yourself be conveyed to whatever place 
you think fit.” 

The Wly replied at once, with an air of decision and dignity, 
which hud its effect even upon Louis. “ A*it is absolutely neces- 
sary, sire,” she said, “ that Mademoiselle de St. Mttfin should not 
be left without a proper female companion, I shall accompany her 
till she*s safe uncter the care of Monsieuade Castelneau, and then 
proceed to my own hotel in^Paris.” 

The king bit. his lip; but he knew that the lady spoke according 
to the rules of that court etiquette and propriety which he had 
strangely and inconsistently endeavoured to keep up, together with 
the utmost licentiousness of morals and horrible depravity in him- 
self and in his courtiers. He therefore merely bowed his head, 
saying, “ So be it, madam ; you are quite right and a few drops 
beginning to fall from the clqpds at that moment, he took advan- 
tage of the fact to break off any further conversation, by saying, 
“It rains; we had better betake ourselves to the carriages. See 
that those men be brought with all speed to Paris, and lodged in 
the Chatelet. Some of those gentlemen must ride who were pro- 
mised places in the coaches. Monsieur Antoine, see these ladies to 
the second coach. The hunt has led us # so far we must drive for 
an hour or two by night, though the storm seems qpming on 
rapidly.” f 

Thus saying, the king advanced with a slow step towards his own 
carrrurc. and took his seat therein, while Annette and her fair com- 
panion — led through the crowd of men, horses, and equipages 
which always followed Louis XV. on his hunting expeditions, and 
which now surrounded the house and filled the little space before 
it — approached the side of the vehicle that was destined to convey 
them on their way. ^ 

The king had by this time perfectly forgotten the wounded man, 
but* so had not Annette de St. Morin, and her heart yearned at 
that moment to go back into tl^g inn. To do so was indeed impos- 
sible; and there were feelings in*her bosom which mgJe her voice 
tremble and her check burn, while she said, in a low toqe io the 
gentleman who accompanied them, “I would fayi’know before we 
depart^ what is the situation of Monsicwr jlc Nogent.” 

It was an old man to whom she spoke, with 'aTl the habjfs and 
airs of a court about him. with the habitual courtesy o£ fhe fad? 
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and the tongue, but without that real courtesy of the heart which 
gives life to the other. The moment he heard Annette’s question, 
he put on a look of interest which he did not feel; and assured mcr, 
in a ^weet tone, that the young gentleman was better, *el though he 
knew rifrmore of the state of Ernest’s wound than she did. 

The other lady, however, with a woman’s clear-sighted eye, saw 
more of the feelings which were passing in her you$g com panion’s 
bosom than Annette suspected; and she instantly said aloud, in as 
easy and courtly a tone as that of the courtier, “ But we would l'uih 
have the last Intelligence. This *Jmung .gentleman has Jjoen 
wounded severely irf^our defence, and Monsieur Antoine is too 
gallant and polite a nobleman to refuse two ’ladies, who ‘beseech 
him to go back into the inn, and bring them the surgeon’s report” 

Again Monsieur Antoine bowed low, and looked sweety and 
shrugged up his shoulders, but at the same time he pointed to the 
royal carriage; and as he never did anything that was not agreea- 
ble to him, replied, “But the king, madamc! the king! Jt is- im- 
possible to detain his majesty.” 

“I will go!” said & young gentleman who stood near, and in 
whose bosom — though, perhaps, it contained the seeds^of many a 
vice — youth still kept alive some store of kintllj* and generous feel- 
ings; “I will go, madamc; and will overtake you in a moment, if 
you will proceed.” * 

There was no possibility of further delay, and Annette entered 
the carriage with a heavy heart. Her fair companion followed, 
and endeavoured to console her by a few whispered words. 
Monsieur Antoine and another old courtier filled up two places 
more, and the vehicle moved forward in the royal train. The mo- 
ments seemed long to Annette; but it was, indeed, a marvellously 
abort time that elapsed ere a horsenlhn rode up to the side of the 
carriage, and putting down his head, the young officer w ho had un- 
dertaken the inquiry, said, in a tone of intorest, “He is better! he 
is much better! They have extracted the ball, stopped the bleed- 
ing, and he is better.” 

“I told you so, mademoiselle,” said Monsieur Antoine, as if 
Annette should have believed his empty reply at once: “ 1 told you 
so; but you would not credit rne.”^ 

Both the gentlemen had addressed Annet\e, and ftot her com- 
panion, ftr both felt instinctively that in her bosom there was a 
deeper interest towards Ernest de Nogent than that which had 
gaftetuated her companiqn in urging the inquiry. But the tidings 
ptvliich were now given proved so great and happy a relief to the 
’ poor girl, that she heeded little the discovery of her feelings. She 
refrained, indeed, from shedding tears till the sun went completely 
down, 'which took place not long after; fcut to weep was the 
strongest inclination that she felt at the moment when hope ‘was 
re-awakened in her bosom by the young officer’s report. When, 
darkness did cover the earth, she* gave free course to«the silent 
drops^of rnaky mingled emotion^, and felt soothed and relieved by 
the indulgence./ No one saw that she wept ; but both the old 
courtiers who oedhpied the other side of, the carriage perceived 
t that she was graye and sna, as well as the lady who accompanied 
they strove by idle chattering to amuse , and interest her* 
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Bath soon found that the attempt was vain; and Monsieur ^n- t 
toiwc. to whom his own case was- everything, gave himself up to ' 
a <ftyet sleep, wliilo thepther, whose tongue nothing could hold in 
bonds, wprft on to the end of the journey, talking witj^am one 
attending to him 

• CHAPTER XXXV. 

It was nigh ten o’clock* wh^ the royal carrmcsp stopped at the 
king's private entrance to the chateau of Ver&wHies; and after the 
monarch himself had entered, the door m the vehicle in which 
Annette had been placed was opened, and the two gentlemen de- 
scending, offered their hands to assist her and her companion. 

Annette knew not where she was; hat still an instinctive dread 
of the court of Louis Xy. made her turn towards the lady who 
accompanied her, saying, in a low voice, “ Pray, pray do not leave 
• me*” * 

“I would sooner lose my life,” replied 4he other, in the same 
tone. “I know not whether it will be necessary «to alight at all. 
The ldrigwaid tl^.t we were to be conveyed to the house of Mon- 
sieur de Castelncau,” she continued aloud, “and perhaps we may 
be permitted to go there aj once.” 

“The king waits you, madam, in the first saloon,” said a gentle- 
man advancing from the palace; and knowing well that there was 
no possibility of resistance, the lady led the way, followed by An- 
nette. The two old courtiers conducted them forward with a grin: 
and, in the seeond of the long suite of rooms occupied by iho 
monarch, they found Louis himself, surrounded by a large body of 
gentlemen and attendants, ^ho, at a sign made by the king as he 
saw the two ladies approaching, fell batik on either side, and left 
open for them the space before him. ‘The room was full of lights, 
and, to tlu; eyes of Annette, the worn and enfeebled expression ot 
the monarch’s countenance was ghastly and revolting; and cer- 
tainly the fatigues of the chase, and the long and dusty ride 
which lie had undergone before he betook himself to his carriage, 
had not served in any degree to diminish what was disagreeable in 
his appearance. m • 

On the oflier hand, Annette was pale with agitation, fatigue, and 
fear. She was closely wrapped up in a travelling dreslj which all 
that she lmd gone through after the accident to the chaise de paste 
had soiled and discomposed, and, moreover, the traces of recent 
tears were apparent on her cheeks, so that every circumstance com- 
bined to take as much away os possible from her natural beauty. 

Louis gazed upon Jer as she approached, with no slight surprise; 
his lip turned down at the corner, and he gave a glance to one or 
two of those who stood around him; but still when not mqyed by 
passion, the king could display, at least, the manners of a gentle- 
man, thfmgh there was always*acold and icy repuj|iveness in his 
demeanour, which characterized The monarch \*ho ib said never to 
have entertained a sincere affection for any one.* * 

“I have given you the trouble of slighting, ladies,” he said, “to 
know'* if 1 can do anything to serve or assist * 3 *ju; or if you will 
take some refreshment before you proceed or your way. 
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Annette suffered her companion to speak for both, and remained 
gating coldly and thoughtfully upon the ground. The other lady 
acknowledged the king’s kindness, and relied, “I believe the s Aly 
assistance your majesty can give us, is to Buffer the royal carriage 
which Drought us hither to convey us to our journey’s end; and 
as repose is more necessary to us than refreshment, we will retire 
aB soon as you will graciously permit us to do so.” f * 

“I have given orders that fresh horses should be provided to 
convey you to Pops, mademoiselle,” replied the king: ‘‘the house 
of Monsieur de Callclneau is quite at the other side of Versailles: 
such is his horror offjjie court; and as you pass you can de- 
posit this fair lady there. I daro say the carriage is by this time 
ready.” 

The lady did not venture upon another word, but with a- low 
reverence quitted the royal presence with Annette. They had 
scarcely left the ante-room, when the king turned to those around 
him, with n dull, sneering countenance, saying, “What tl vI nk you, 
gentlemen, of this marvellous beauty, who has fired the hearts of 
so many pcopie in Querey? They must be very inflammable 
people there to be set so easily a-liglit!” 1 

A loud laugh, of cour^, followed the king’s rbmark; and a9 Iris 
opinion of Annette’s beauty was very clear, every one hastened to 
cry it down. One declared that she was* positively ugly ; another 
remarked upon her being as white as a sheet; another, said that 
her eyes were red; another, that she was awkward; another, that 
she hud no form nor symmetry; another, that there was no life in 
her. IHicre was many a dull jest spoken, and many a coarse or 
blasphemous expression used ; and when the king, who stood coldly 
by and heard the whole, had sated his apathetic mind with ribal- 
dry, he gave his courtiers an intimation that he willed to be alone, 
but beckoned his valet Lebel, who hud been standing behind him, 
to follow him to his cabinet. 

“Well, Lebel,” said the monarch, as soon as the door was closed, 
“what think you of this wonderful piece of perfection that we have 
had so much trouble in bringing to Versailles?” 

“That she certainly is hot worth the trouble,” replied Lebel. 

“Why, she is positively ugly!” said the king. 

Strange to say, however, this was one of the subjects on which 
Lebel maim it a point of conscience to speak truth. 

“No, sire,” he said, “by your majesty’s gracious leave, she is 
handsome; but she is as cold as a piece of adamant! She is a sta- 
tue of ice.” 

“Then by my gracious leave,” said the king, smiling, “she may 
be handsome for me, for I never wish to see her face again.” 

“Oh! her beauty is nothing very extraordinary,” answered Le- 
bel; “even if she were as warm as the first of August. She is* in 
no respect worthy to tie the Lange’s shoe.” 

“Ay ! by tjje way,” exclaimed the king, “I had forgotten what 
you said : reniind^me to-morrow. 0 

“And in the meantime,” said Lebel, “I suppose your majesty 
does not care how soon this Jady goes from the court?” . \ 

“Npt I!” replied the king; “ but what is it to you, Lebel? * What 

,*timt* t *** r - .■ 
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n Why, sire,' 1 teplied the valet, u I can see that Monsieur de . 
Choiseul fancies that all the business at Miehy was my doing, and 
is very angry with me, da that account, because his nephew is in 
love with the lady ; though I cannot but think that Monofeur do 
Choiseul might do better than meddle where your majesty is con- 
cerned.” # ■ 

“He might,” answered the king, with a cold smile; “and 
where you are concerned, too, Lebel ; but still Monsieur de Choi- 
scul is too valuable annan»to part with, evgi for a valet de 
chabihre _ 

“Oh! .far be it fr<$m me, sire,” replied Lewi, “to dream of such a 
thing, or to wish any harm to Monsieur de Choiseul, who is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest ministers that ever appeared ; but 1 only 
thought, if your majesty permitted me to notify to Monsieur de 
Choiseul that the Count ibi Castelneau and family might depart, 
. # it vjjpuld turn aside the duke’s indignation from me, and make him 
•' look upoft me more favourably.'* 

“He shall do thee no harm, Lebel,” replied the king; “and as 
to the rest, you may do^s you will. I care not abbut the count’s 
st^y, mw that tha girl has been brought to Versailles in spite of his 
opposition.” • 

“ I thank your gracious ^majesty” replied the valet; “ it may do 
me a great service with the duke." 

“ Why, you do not seek to be a financier, do you?” replied the 
king; “ hut come, 1 must to bed, for I am tired. Bring me a cup 
of coffee, and call one of the pages to read me to sleep.” # 

“ Will not coffee heat your majesty?” said Lebel; “chocolate is 
more nourishing.” 

“ Well, then, let it be chocolate,” replied Louis. 

While such conversation was passing in the palace of Versailles, 
and while Lebel, who had, in fact, entered into a regular compact 
with the Count Jean du Barry and the infamous Mademoiselle 
Lange, to raise the latter to the station of a royal concubine, was 
adroitly removing from her path all chance of rivalry — for thus 
are kings managed aiul deceived — Annette and her fair companion 
were conveyed on their way towards the dwelling of tlu^ Count de 
Castelneau; *‘ii id a bjicf but eager conversation took place between 
them. 9 

" Dearest Annette, 1 ’’said the lady, “for reasons that you will one 
day know, I should wish you to say as little about me to your kind 
guardian as possible; and, indeed, unless it tie absolutely necessary, 
not to give any account of the course we have pursued upon our 
various journeys.” 

Annette was startled and surprised. “01i! dear lady,” sbe gy- 
claimed, “ you surely w-ould not have me conceal anything from 
one who has ever been more than a father to me?” • 

“ It is Jiecause lie has been j* father to you, Annette,” replied the 
lady, m a sad tone, “ that I wou^l have you be caigious in what 
you say. J<\>r his sake and for yours, too, it would be better that . 
lie should not drive inquiry too far; but still, Annette, f will not 
tell you to conceal any tiling; for God forbid that I should teach 
you to* forget the noble frankness >yhicli he lias* iheuleated. m All I 
mean is this, that with regard to xne and mine, and you 
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n\any respects, d»ar Annette, the leas Monsieur de Casteltfeau 
knows, the better for us nil, at least till some change has taken 
place in this court and country. Act, thch v as you wijl.” * 

4 ‘ 1 4**ve so little to tell,” replied Annette, after a moment’s 
thought, “ that whatever I say I suppose can do but little harm. 
I know you, lady, by no other name than Madeny'iiselle Louise. 
Willi regard to our journey, I am only acquainted vritli the names 
of two places on the road, Meulon and Houdain; though I knew, 
indeed, that we vygre going 1o Chartirs when we were stopped.” 

“That ran do birt ljulu harm, dear child,” replied the lady. '“So 
now, my Annette, farervell. liemember me! \ove me! for I trust 
I am deserving of your love.” 

“Oh! that 1 will, ever,” cried Annette, throwing her arms around 
her: “that I will, ever, most truly and moat Sincerely; for, though 
I cannot tell why, 1 felt from the first moment that I saw you I 
could love no one else so well.” 4 

The lady smiled, though Annette perceived it not; hut she re- 
plied, “The time will tfjnie, my Annette, when you will find some 
one to love better. Here we are, however, apd J must bid you adieu.” 

As she spoke, the carriage drove into the court of the* lio* el, $pd 
Annette asked eagerly, **Cun I not hear from you?” 

“ Oh! yes,” replied the lady, “Oli! yes; I could not live without 
that myself now'.” 

“Hut how sliull I find poor Donnine, and the other Servants?” 
■aid Annette. 

“I will take care of that,” roplied the lady; “and now, farewell, 
my sweet girl, farewell!” 

By this time the bell had been rung, and servants with lights 
had come forth, gazing with no small surprise upon the apparition 
of a royal vehicle in that place. Wlx?n, however, the door of the 
carriage was opened, and after one more embrace from her com- 
panion, Annette herself alighted, the surprise and the joy of the 
servants at the sight of that well-known and well-loved face 
exceeded all bounds. They pressed round her to kiss her hand 
and welcome her home; and then one of them darted away before 
her to the Count de Costelneau, exclaiming, “Oh! she has come, 
my lord! she has come!” - , 

The coimt asked not who, for his'hcart told him at once; and in 
another mmute Annette was clasped in his arms. 

“My dear, dear child,” he cried; “ my own sweet Annette!” and 
he kissed her with a tenderness and warmth which he had not 
ventured to indulge in for many a day before lie quitted Castelneau. 
But at that moment of joy and thankfulness for her safety, every 
better principle was awake in his heart, rnd he felt towards 
Annette more than ever as her father. No other image was 
present to his mind, no remembrance of aught else on earth, but 
that the dear child— the well-loved nursling whom he had^ fondled 
in her infancy.— was there beside >mi, after many perils and a long 
separation; and in the presence of such feelings even the habitual 
aspect of r cold stoicism which he had worn for many a long year, 
melted away like snow beneath the sun. His eyes actually filled 
with tears, and he gazed in her face as if he could never behold her 
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“Ton are pale, my Annette,” he cried at length: “you are fiw- 
tigued, and you hav5 been weeping too. Oh! tell me, tell me, if 
you w safe, and well, aif 1 happy ?” 

“Oh, yes!'*whe cried, with one of her bright smiles; “I avsPWell, 
only very weary; and both safe and happy, because I am with 
you; though I flown I am very anxious for a gentleman who has 
risked his life t% save mine, and has been terribly wounded in so 
doing” 

“What is his name, what « his name?” den^nded the count. 
“I skill be ever grateful to him.” # 

“He is e the son of’^ie Baron de Nogent,” implied Annette. 

The count cast his eyes down upon the ground, and mused for a 
moment or two in silence. “Fate,” he murmured to himself, at 
length; “there is certain ]y such a thing as fate! Well, mv An- 
nette,” he continued, casting off the cloud again, “you shall not 
tell ljie your tale to-night; I see weariness in those dear eyes and 
«iat pule iSfccck; and some slight refreshment and some good re- 
pose must precede everything else. I willtmaster my curiosity 
and impatience until thep; but I shall be up early "to-morrow to 
hear th<^ whole; ar^l as it may be necessary, perhaps, to take some 
sudhen resolution of much importance, I w^ll have everything pre- 
pared for whatever course it*mny be requisite to pursue.” 

Notwithstanding the count's determination to bridle his curio- 
sity, as usually happens in such cases, much more was told ere ho 
and Annette parted for the night. It was told, indeed, in a desul- 
tory manner, while she was taking some refreshment, of whjch she 
stood in great need ; but, to say the truth, though her communica- 
tion was out of nil form and order, there was very little left to add 
on the following day. That ikwette had seen the king, ami had 
been brought by him to Versailles, grieved and perplexed the 
Count de Castclneau. The story of the lady who had rescued her 
from the chateau of Michy, afforded him another subject of deep and 
intense thought. The share which Ernest do Nogent had taken in 
the matter, also affected him, in a different manner, but not less 
profoundly; and for man}* hours after Annette had retired to rest, 
the count remained in the saloon, either leaning his headjipon his 
hand and g;izmg at vacancy, or* walking up and down the room, 
with slow and irregular steps, asking himself the ever-^peurrin^ 
question of “ Wliat next?” 


CHAPTER XXXV L 

It Wfl8 about sit on the following morning when Annette awoEe 
from a sweet and refreshing sleep, with sensations which such a 
sleep should entirely have cleared away. They were sensations of 
apprehension, of vague and indistinct alarm, in re®rd to some 
terrible occurrence. Starting up, she looked wildly aroqnd her, 
and it was some time before she could recollect vlfere she was, or 
what had lately taken •place. Though, she still felt somewhat 
fatigued from her journey, the aspect of the strange room m jyhich 
rile was lying, and the memories that crowded fast uponjigr^ft^; V* 
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prevented her from falling asleep again, and ehe soon after rose, 

and began her toilet. 

She had scarcely commenced, however when the sound 9^ feet 
hurryjjjg hither and thither attracted her attention, knd, in a mo- 
ment or two after, some one knocked at her chamber door. When 
she opened it, she foun'd a servant, whose face expressed {jreat con- 
sternation, and who informed her that the countrhatl just been 
discovered still sitting in his chair in the saloon, in one of those 
terrible fainting fits which had first attacked him at Castelneau. 

Annette instancy hastened down, and found him just recover- 
ing some degree of consciousness, under the cpre and skill of the 
faithful old servant who had accompanied him from Quercy. In a 
few minutes afterwards, the surgeon, who had remained also in 
attendance upon him ever since his first illness, joined the $>arty 
likewise, and proceeded, with the greatest promptitude, to apply 
remedies which soon restored his speedl'. 

An order was immediately given, by his medical afctendarit, tu 
carry him to his bed-i^om ; but the count raised his' hand, saying, 
in a low voice^ “That is needless, my good friend, for I must depart 
as speedily as possible for Castelneau.” ' 

The tone he spoke in was firm and determined ; and the surgeon, 
who was not unaware of the many anxieties which had lately been 
pressing on his mind, gazed in his face with a look of apprehension 
and inquiry, but read there a resolute purpose that was not likely 
easily to be shaken. 

“ My dear sir,” he said, speaking low, “ I can comprehend your 
motives; but if you persist in going directly, your life will he the 
sacrifice. Give me five hours, and I think I can so prepare you, 
that you may set out at the end of that time in comparative safety. 
If you go now, you die ; and then Mademoiselle de St. Morin is 
without any protection/' 

“ But that of God !” said the count. “Five hours, however, my 
good friend, may render the whole too late. What o’clock is it 
now.” 

“Not yet seven,” replied the medical man, “the king rarely, if 
ever, comes forth till tw'elve, and while we are doing the best for 
you that'W can, everything may be made rqady. You must feel, 
air, that, it is impossible you should go at present.” * 

“Perlfiips it is,” said the count, faintly; “perhaps it is” — for 
the very exertion he had made in speaking had well nigh exhausted 
the little strength which had been regained. 

He was accordingly borne to bis chamber, and placed upon liis 
bed, although be would not sutler himself to be undressed; and 
there the surgeon, knowing, how strong w^e his determinations 
tfhen once taken, applied himself by every means to restore bodily 
powers, even of an artificial kind. In about four hours a great 
imx>rovcment was manifested, and the count sent Annette away 
from him to hasten the preparations for their journey. • {She had 
scarcely reakned^ the saloon, however, and was speaking with a 
servant f at the (door, when another domestic came up in haste, 
announcing the lJuke of Choiscul. 

Annette turned very pale, for she knew nothing of that personage 
that he waa the king’s chief minister, and was considered 
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all-powerful ia France. The carriages, she was well aware, were 
all ready in the coart-yard, and the servants busy in packing thefti 
for departure; and, at the same time, she had gathered from 
vitriols words which hadlately passed, that the king had prohibited 
the Count of Castelneau from quitting the court, and liau never 
recalled that prohibition. She was not a little alarmed, therefore, 
at the announS^ment of the duke’s visit; but she had no time to 
think, for, with the usual rapidity of all his movements, Monsieur 
de Choiseul came close tyjon the servant’s steps, and the moment 
after his name was pronounced, he was in her pJfsence. 

lft addressed her, not only with courtly hut with a tender 
and kindly tone, wl>icli relieved her greatly, taking her hand as if 
she had been an old friend, and raising it with respcctlul gallantry 
to hig lips. 

“1 see carriages preparing in the court,” he said, after a few 
preliminary compliments Ifiul been spoken ; “ may I ask il' they ore 
J fo f your departure, or fur that of the count?” 

Annette wMteSilent fora moment; but ikwas not because she 
conlcmplatcd anything like equivocation, although the words of 
the duke injght seem to^hrow an evasion in her way. It was, in 
fac^. f rctm a feeling of reluctance to spcal^at all that she paused; 
but when she did speak, she spoke the plain straightforward truth. 

“They are for the departure of all,” she replied; and when she 
had uttered the words, she gazed with a somewhat anxious and 
inquiring expression in the face of the Duke of Choiseul, expecting 
to see surprise and auger manifest themselves at once. 

The duk", however, merely smiled, with a shake of th<* head, 
saying, “ 1 have been forestalled! I suppose the couut lias had a . 
message from the court this morning?” 

“]S'o, niv lord,” replied Anitette, “there has been no message. 
Monsieur de Castclneau has been very ill this morning, so as to 
give me serious alarm, and lie is even now lying down to gather 
strength for his journey; but I can convey to him any communi- 
cation that you may think fit to make.” 

“This is strange,” said the duke, in a musing tone; “but the 
truth is, Mademoiselle de St. Morin, in order to merit the reputa- 
tion of a good politician, whenever there is unpleasant m*vs to be 
communicate i to a frlbnd, I seiul a messenger for that purpose; but 
when the' news is pleasant, I sometimes carry it myself> In the 
present instance, knowing very well that the count has a strong 
disinclination to remain at the court, and a* still stronger disincli- 
nation that you should remain here, I thought it might be agreeable 
to him to receive the king’s permission to return to Castclneau ; 
and, consequently, as soon as the intimation reached me, I hastened ■ 
to convey it to him in f>erson.” 

Annette’s whole countenance beamed with joy, and she ex- 
claimed, “ Olil let me tell him immediately :^t will make hfln so 
happy to hear it, for lie was resolved to go at all events; and when 
you asked me about the earriages-\I — I ” • 

“You were afraid of doing mischief,” said the'duW, at on*e, “and 
yet were too sincere to attempt to deceive me!* Dear lady, you 
arc both the worst and tfic best politiciamin the .w^irld.” 

Annette blushed deeply at liis praise, which ^he felt to be praise 
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of no Blight value; and the duke added, "Goto the count, Made- 
nratseUe de St. Morin; present to him my best wishes, give him 
the king’s permission, and say, that I will not intrude npojp 1 him 
just Qgw, as he is both so ill and so eager to depart. *1 must write 
to him?* I suppose, though I would have preferred a few moments* 
conversation. You must come back to me, however, fair lady, 
yourself; for I cannot forego the pleasure of your focivty for some 
little while longer, before 1 go to the dull business of the cabinet.” 

Annette made him a graceful# reverent# in return to the compli- 
ment; but she dfc not blush at it, as site had blushed at his firmer 
praise, for it seemed (p her that his words were now merely those 
of courtesy ; and she accordingly left him to convey the tidings she 
hod received to her guardian. 

When she was gone, the duke took two or three meditativetfums 
up and down the room, with a long quick fetrp, and murmured to 
himself, as if he had just come to an important conclusion, “Yes, 
she is very beautiful, and very charming, and very found, alk>: 'x 
do not wonder at the^boy being in love with her. * (Veil,” he con- 
tinued, “it i»\ no bad thing either, if she be wealthy as they say, 
for Heaven knows 1 have no wealth to ^ive them, and the house 
of Nogent sadly wants r recruiting in its finances. It were niwbad 
thing, indeed, if all the rest be right^ hut it is strange I cannot 
recall the name.” 

Again he mused, and again lie traversed the room in the «amc 
direction as before; but whatever was the result of his reflections, 
he did not give voice to it in the present instance, hut remained 
silent till Annette returned. When she did appear, he advanced 
kindly to meet her, saying, “Well, sweet lady! whal says the 
count ?” 

“lie thanks you most sincerely, nSy lord,” replied Annette; “hut 
farther, I must give liis reply in his own words. lie s;u s, iiv the 
King has graciously permitted him to go, he will stay a little 
longer ■” 

“Although,” added the duke, interrupting her, “he would 
doubtless have made the more haste to go if the king had not 
given him permission, ‘it is seemingly a very treasonable paradox, 
.. my fair friend, which nevertheless 1 understand better than you 
do” * * 

“But^ie added a condition,” said Annette, “which was as fol- 
lows: he would stay a little longer, he said, as the surgeon thought 
it absolutely necessary for liis recovery, if you would kindly un- 
dertake that the permission to go should not be withdrawn.” 

“I think I can manage that foy him,” replied the duke; “hut in 
order to do so, my deaf young lady,” he added, taking her hand, 
must exclude you altogether from our gly court.” 

"Indeed, my lord,” replied Annette, “I have not the slightest 
wish' to mingle wit 1ft it, anrl shall esteem it a privilege to remain 
away. It cannot love me less thart I love it.” • 

“Nay,” aihwcrcd the duke, ‘<t is for fear that it should love you 
too well, that Lwould keep you from it.” 

"Or for fear thkt I should like it too welJL?” asked Annette, with 
a gay smile. « . 

< 55 ^jjK^k>L” answered. thc.duke, gravely; “No, my dear young lady. 
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I fear not that at «H; but you must recollect that I understand 
these things from long practice and somewhat sad experience; and 
I tliii jf that if you werelo appear there often, ay, even once, you 
might be mofe appreciate than you were last night, ami nm&t be 
obliged to stay when you would willingly be jaw ay. 1 do not know 
whether I mak£ myself fully understood.” 

Annette lOosid gravely down upon the ground, and remained 
for a moment or two in thought She then answered, ‘-Perhaps I 
do not fully comprehend, my Ijfrd ; and it may be better lor me not 
to do^so. It is quite enough for me to rely imDlicftly on your good 
judgment, and to feel not the slightest inclination whatsoever to 
set my foot within aqmlace walls again." 

“I really do believe, dear lady,” replied the Duke of Choiseul, 
“thatuhe two people who of all Prance can most sincerely make 
that declaration, arc in this^room together.” 

“You must add a third, my lord,” replied Annette; for I am 
55re%ith rey guardian it is the same.” 

“True,” answered the duke, “true; he heft proved it by nearly 
twenty years* absence, wjiieli has seemed strange tf> us all; for 
there iv^s a -lime wjjen no man loved better the court, the crowd, 
the Iffy. lie enjoyed them all, I have hoard, much, though in a 
philosophical spirit; but thqp suddenly lie abandoned them alto- 
gether, and plunged into the retirement of the country." 

“lie must ever have been fond of rural pursuits,” said Annette; 
“and I, my lord, have been educated so much in the same taste, 
that being but little of a philosopher, I fear I could never find suf- 
ficient amusement in speculating upon the characters of my lellow- 
*■ creatures, to compensate for the enjoyment of nature.” 

The duke laughed, and replitxl, “ I am afraid that my taste dif- 
fers somewhat from yours; 1 Hive the country, and can enjoy it 
much ; but I love society also. I am fond of frequent and continual 
intercourse with the intellectual portions of nature. They, in fact, 
afford me a peculiar sort of the picturesque ; I can see mountains 
and valleys in one man’s mind ; sweet meadows and calm places of 
repose in another; torrents and cataracts inf he eloquence of a great 
preacher or statesman; soft -1 lowing rivers, and bright anj spark- 
ling rivulets in the conversation of a fair lady, or the table-talk of 
a man of wit. *Thcse are what I may call tlxe landscapes^a great 
city, and in these I take much delight.” 

Annette paused and mused for a moment without reply; and the 
duke, who was in truth examining iuto her character while he was 
himself seeking a moment or two of relaxation in the society of a 
lovely girl, after waiting an instant or two, demanded, “ You differ 
with me: is it not so?” # ^ 

“ No,” replied Annette, w not exactly ; hut I was thinking thaf 
the enjoyments you speak of are better suited to a man than £o a 
woman. To see these landscapes ^whicli you mention, my lord, you 
must examfne closely, and probably may make nmn^ important 
discoveries. This is all very well furmen ; but for « woman’s own 
happiness, and for the happiness of those around ligifit is biftter to 
take a great deal upon trust.” • 

“ You said you were no philosopher,” safd the dtfkc; “and jret 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin, you show yourself a very profound cue* 
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for depend upon it, that to comprehend what to know and what to 
leave unknown, is one of the strongest proofs of a philosophical 
mind. Every station and condition of M* has a sort of knowledge 
peculiarly fitted to it, and a sort peculiarly unfitted.* It is for God 
alone to know all things, and everything perfectly; and man can 
by knowledge undoubtedly render himself unhabpy as well as 
happy.” * * 

“1 believe it fully, my lord,” replied Annette; “and I have often 
thought that 1 ^ould not possess those mystic powers of discerning 
things that are usi^lly concealed from us, even if the fairy tales 
were true, and some tupernatural being were to offer me the privi- 
lege; although,” she added with a deep sigh, ‘‘khore are some things 
which I would give a great deal to know at this moment.” 

The tone in which she spoke, the sadness which suddenly came 
into it, and the anxious expression of] her countenance, interested 
the dulce. 

“May I venture to inquire,” he said, “what thesje r tb?ngs aref A 
prime minister of Ffiinee is a great magician, yoifilg lady, who can 
conjure up more spirits than you imagine, to answer any questions 
he may put to them ; and, let me add, that in, your oi-se lie will do 
bo with pleasure.” ' ~ 

“Perhaps you may tell me one thing, my lord.” replied Annette, 
with an eager look, but with a. faltering voice awl somewhat blush- 
ing cheek. “1 arn very anxious, indeed, to hear tidings of the 
health of the young gentleman who risked his life to save ours last 
night, and -was 'wounded — so terribly wounded. They would not 
let me stay to give him that assistance which lie so well deserved 
at the hands of one whose life he has twice saved.” 

The tears rose in her eyes as she spoke ; and though she suffered 
them not to roll over upon her check, the duke marked the bright 
drops with some pain, not having heard the details of the preced- 
ing night’s adventures, believing that Ernest de Nugent was by 
that time in Quercy, and doubting whether such emotion on the 
part of Annette might not prove unfavourable to his nephew’s 
suit. r 

“Yon shall have an answer very soon, fair lady,” he replied; “I 
have not been to the palace yet, and have l ,r ‘ard hut few particulars 
of lastqnflght’s transactions ; but if you will give me the gentleman’s 
name who has thus suffered in your defence, I will send you a re- 
port in half an hour.” 

A servant had entered even while he was speaking, and before 
Annette could reply, he placed a note in the duke’s hand, saying, 
that it had come by a messenger express from Chanteloup, on 
. matters of life and death. 

The duke instantly recognised his wife’s hand, and tore the letter 
opan eagerly. There was a very slight alteration took place in his 
complexion; and, as was custonviry with him when much moved, 
he shut h^ teeth firmly, as if ‘to prevent any undignified expres- 
sion, either of grief or auger, ‘'issuing forth through the prison-doors * 
of his lips. c. c • 

“This is, indeed, sad news,” he said, “and concerns both you 
, jnd myself, mademoiselle. It is my poor nephew, it stems, who 
If plm 1 the honour of bein g w ounded in your defence." 
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“He is worse !** exclaimed Annette, clasping her hands together: 
"he is dying! — the servant said it was a matter of life and death." 

“No, no,” said the duke, taking her hand, and pressing it kindly 
in his m; “it is not so # lml as that, my dear young lady, nor was 
it his life and death th*at was talked of. Ernest and Madame de 
Choiseul are both very anxious respecting yoji. We have all heard 
of your bcinjj subject to great grief and annoyance — nay, I must 
speak plainly-— *> danger, and to the risk of much and horrible 
discomfort, and Ernest feared that what had taken place last night 
might place you in a sitaatic#i most terrible and trying to you. 
He ktows that I am the only person who could ueliver you from 
such a sit.ftation if you were in it; and he knwws, too, that I would 
deliver you from it-lif you wished deliverance — ay, though it cost 
me life as well as office. Ernest has been moved to Chanteloup, 
poor fallow, and makes Madame de Choiseul write by bis bedside: 
but lie is better, and the surgeon does not apprehend any danger.” 

. Ann ette’s lips moved for a moment or two with words of thanks 
towards Ili,.v*jlio protects the good and the virtuous; and she then 
added aloud, in*a calmer tone than before,** I did not know that 
Monsieur de Nogent was i'our, nephew, sir: but I owe him such a 
deej) d^bt of gratjfude, that you will easily understand why I 
asked even a stranger to satisfy me with regard to his situation.” 

“I do understand it all, dear young lady,” replied the duke, 
with a look of kindly meaning, which brought the blood in a mo- 
ment into Annette’s cheek: “and I thank you most deeply for the 
kind interest you take in Ernest. He is not absolutely my nephew, 
thougli I feel as much affection for him as if he were, both on ac- 
count of his own good qualities, and because he is the nepftew of 
one I love better than myself— I mean Madame de Choiseul. How- 
ever, I will write him a note from the palace, whenever I arrive 
there, to tranquillize his apprehensions regarding you; and let me 
beg you to set your mind at ease also regarding liim. The 6urgeon 
positively says, that though badly wounded, there is no present 
danger — and you know he is well and kindly tended. I will now- 
leave you, and will only add, that in case anything should happen 
to annoy or distress you, in spite of my bes{ precautions, I not only 
authorize, but beg you to make use of my name at once, let the 
person who offends y®u bo who he may. Say that I have posi- 
tively promised to protect and defend you so long as yoi^ remain 
here, and that rny honour is pledged to you as a Trench gentleman 
and a soldier, that you shall be neither subjected to restraint nor 
insult; require my presence and assistance loudly, and that demand 
jnust soon bring about an issue which I do not tliink, at this mo- 
ment, there is any one in France would wish.” 

“IIow can I ever tluyik you, my lord,” said Annette, with deep 
gratitude beaming in her eyes; “you are, indeed, all that I Hatftt'" 
heard. There is one thing more, however, which 1 could jnuch 
wish ” . 

“I understand you,” said the ouke, with his quicj; perception; 
can easily conceive, that, as Ernest 1ms been wounded in your 
tichalf, you would wish to hear of his health fipth time*to time. 
You stall have a daily report, dear lady, while you remain here; 
and now farewell, with thanks for a very pleasaht* hour.” 
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Thus faying, ha te ft her, and entered his carriage, remarking, as 
he did so, that there was fin ill-looking, though well-dressed person- 
aim with one eye, examining the equipage with no slight attention. 
Common proverbs come into the mind o$the great aqd small alike 
upon utmost all sudden occasions of no great importance. They 
are, in fact, as it were, nearer at hand than any other reflection ; 
and though the duke did think the unflinching sAre of that one 
eye somewhat insolent, he muttered to himself something tanta- 
mount to “ A cat may look at a king,* while the carriage rolled 
away towards tip palace. * * 


CHAPTER XXXVH. 


Fon several successive days a servant -on horseback, hearing the 
livery of the Duke of Clioiseul, was seen to stop at the gates 
house inhabited by the Count de Castelneau. In ^'~.mrt such as 
that of France, where 1 ’ everything was despotic, and all men were 
ruled, either by the absolute power of the monarch, or the tyranny 
of fashion, such a small thing as this could not ',ass without ^ser- 
ration, and produce its 'effect upon many of those who bowed the 
knee to the one idol or the other. Previous to this time, the Count 
de Castelneau had been regarded merely as an original, not suffi- 
ciently extravagant to be worth cultivating for the sake of notoriety, 
but now lie immediately rose into n person of some consequence. 
That the prime minister should visit him in person — that he should 
send a servant to him every day — argued no ordinary consideration. 
Bizaire had been the term they had hitherto applied to him; but 
now there seemed to be a prospect ^f the epithet being changed, 
and of the Count de Castelneau becoming a la mode. The courtiers 
called upon him, and were, told that he was ill; but that was nothing 
to a people who, in those days, were always accustomed to die in 
company. So much so, that one might have fancied the Emperor 
Augustus was but a prototype of the whole French nation, though 
his last words were (according to report), “Nunc plaudire” and 
those of the dying French courtier, to the society assembled to wit- 
ness his end, “ Pardonnez-moi si je jhis des grimaces .” ■. 

To thuir surprise and consternation, however, the gentlemen who 
called, were refused admittance on account of the count’.- .Ilnoss. 
This was received as a new proof of his absurd eccentricity, and 
tlwy generally shrugged up their shoulders, as they quitted the 
court -yard, saying, “If a voyage en A nglctcrrc, pays d'originaux, oic 
on meurt presque scul” which, being interpreted, means, “ He has 
travelled in England, that land of originals, where people die 
almost in solitude.” 

Frenchmen, however, soon get tired of anything that is unsuc- 
cessful, and the Count de Castelneau was not destined tp be long 
troubled by /he importunity of Afisitors at his gate. The tidings, 
however, of the frequent appearance of the Duke of Cboiseurs sef 
vant in fiis court-yard, spread farilter, and produced other results 
than those which we liavp Already displayed. There was.fto ex- 
ception, as we h&Ve seen, to the perquisitions of the police: every- 
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thing was reported there that was done, rather by the king nr the 
artisan, it* it could be discovered at least, by tho manifold eyes «f 
that unsleeping Argus. The news, therefore, of these frequent 
couriers readied Pierre Horin, who, during the long protracted ill- 
ness of the lieutenant-general, which took place about this time, 
carried on thesvholc important functions attributed to the superior 
office. . 1 

To him, it was not, in the least degree, difficult to combine such 
pieces of knowledge as explained to him the whole affair. He had 
been, of course, informeef at dhee, witli a view t* the most legiti- 
mate extycise of his powers, of everything that had taken place in 
the forest near Ciiaytrcs. 11c divined no sffiall part of the feelings 
which existed between Ernest and Annette; and he concluded, 
from these frequent messages, that the Duke of Choiseul himself 
was anxious a union should take place between them. Of this 
position he was as well convinced as if he had seen the inside of 
^Miotes which were sent from time to time instead of messages. 

It may be’tf'ficssaty, indeed, to say, that he did not see the in- 
side ot those notes, otherwise, we might naturally suppose that he 
did, it bein^weU knownfthat every letter of any importance which 
par -cdnhrough tfce French post-office, was opened and read, os 
well as*niany which were of Bo importance at all; for ikis wonder- 
ful into what minute thing# that searching police coniffseendcd to 
pry; instances ot which, equally absurd and disgraceful, might be 
given, were it requisite, or even decent to do so. The post-office, 
might, indeed, be considered as one great branch of the police; for 
there every letter, the contents of which were judged of sufficient 
consequence, was transcribed and sent to the lieutenant-general, or 
his deputy, to deal with the contents as might be judged expedient. 

The couriers, however, of a Cabinet minister could not be stopped 
and interrogated, though such of his letters as passed through the 
post might not be more respectfully treated than those of other per- 
sons. Thus the actual notes of the duke to Annette de St. Morin, 
for it was to her he addressed them, were only divined by Pierre 
Morin; but about the tenth da} 7 , a letter was sent to him from the 
bureau of the post, which bore immediately upon the subject, and 
interested him not a little. It was addressed to the Duke of Choi- 
seul, and written in A hand carefully disguised, but which could not 
escape the keen eyes to which it was now subjected. A brief exami- 
nation of the contents and the formation of the letters, convinced 
him whose was the pen from which it proceeded; and he smiled as 
lie read the following words: — ‘‘The Duke of Choiseul is hurrying 
on to commit a folly. Before lie compromises himself so far that 
he cannot retract, it would be wtol for him to inquire what is the 
birth and family of tlfe person calling herself Mademoiselle dfc g* * 
Morin ?" 

This was all that the epistle contained ; and Pierre Morinte only 
comment, upon it was, “Ha!*ka! is it so, monsieur? We will 
frustrate you, as before;” and thereupon be sat doami and wrote a 4 
Jfcjrief note, which he kept carefully by him till ong of his piost pru- 
dent and trustworthy agents returned from same errand in the 
city.*. ' V 

It may he necessary, however, at ills point pf our tale, in order ^ 
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to s&CrWtbe reader the whole secret machinery of what was taking 
place, to remove the scene, for a short time, from the police office, 
and lay open a suite of five very handsomely furnished rooms in 
the Hotel dc Cajare. They were those appropriated, to tin? only 
son of the marquis, who, as we have shown, had received distinct 
orders from the king, not to approach within ten -leagues of the 
court; but who, nevertheless, thought fit to slight ttfesp commands, 
and to seek all the pleasures of Paris if he could not enjoy those of 
Versailles. 

Objects, too, of very great and defp inferest to himself kept him 
in the capital, althoufh lie knew that it was at some risk; ffir, as 
we have shown, und& a calm, quiet, and polished exterior, the 
Baron de Cajare concealed passions, deep, strong, and terrible, 
which, when once roused into activity, overbore at once every 
habitual restraint and every consideration of his own security. 
Two of those passions were at that moment leagued together, and 
added additional virulence to each other. They were, love an<L«*» 
venge. Love the baron had never felt before, no^^Lhing even 
approaching to it, an& now that it had made its sway known, it 
was of course hll the more strong and ovet powering. Kc venge was 
not an uncommon guest in his heart; and though of a'crav<*jg 4 and 
egregious appetite, had ‘generally been hospitably entertained and 
fully satisWkl. •’ 

The baron was, at the moment when we must bring ljim back to 
the reader’s view, seated at a table, with an extremely white hand, 
and an extremely white rutile, wanting a note without any very 
great appearance of attention, or the slightest shade of trouble, 
sorrow, or anxiety on his countenance; and yet there was scarcely 
a man in Paris, from the garret to the cellar, whose situation was 
not in some respect preferable to his. lie laid just finished writ- 
ing, when liis father entered the suite of apartments which were 
especially appropriated to the baron. The marquis advanced, 
smiled, bowed low, and went through the whole manual of graces 
and courtesies, which lie never failed to practise upon all persons, 
even members of his own family. The son rose, bowed with courtly 
dignity, and, pointing t<xa chair, begged his father to he seated. 

The conversation then began by the marquis saying, “The ser- 
vants told me, monsieur mon fits, juist now, when I returned homo, 
that you«wished to speak with me, and I have come immediately 
to know’ what tyre your commands, trusting that you may, by your 
last night’s party, have re-established your finances, and he desir- 
ous of repaying me the twenty thousand livres which I lent you 
last week.” 

“ You are too good, a great deaV, monsieur lc marquis,” said the 
but you have made a slight mistake. Every card went 
against me yesterday; so that my object is the exact revercc of 
what jiou suppose. It is, in short, to request that you would lend 
me ten thousand livres more.” r 

“ Impossible! my bou,” cried ( .«$fie marquis; “I am now in the 
most desperate need of the twenty thousand I spoke of but 
for I have a party, to play to-night with the Duke of — ” • “ ' 

** But, my most respeet^iPfather,” interrupted the baron, cc there 
isnotjthe slightest use in teUiug me who you are goiiig to play 
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with, when, or how, for I cannot contribute a livro to your game, 
even were it to save you from bankruptcy.” • 

“ The same, my dear son, is the case with me,” replied the mar- 
quis;* “ i am very sorny#but it cannot be.” 

“ Nonsense*. nonsense,” cried the Baron de Cajare; “ let us reason 
over the mat%r quietly, and 1 will soon Show such motives for 
lending the.rnoney that you shall not say a word against it.” The 
marquis twist cal his face into a peculiar expression, which might 
well be interpreted to m # ean that nothing could change his resolu- 
tion upon tile subject. * * 

“^Vell, well, listen,” said the baron; “you yourself told me the 
fortune bf Annette |dc St. Morin ; you yourself first urged me to 
seek her hand. Circumstances Irive, indeed, hitherto gone Mgainst 
me; # but she is now almost within my grasp; and if I can proceed 
for one month longer, I shall obtain her to a certainty.'” 

“Pho! my dear son,” replied Ids father — “1 tell you that's as low 
visard as any in your hand! The girl does not like you; will not 
have you;' ,U V 1 her idiotic guardian will let her have her own 
way.” % 

“1 will livelier, or dfe!” cried the Baron de Cajare, in a tone 
wh : fl» jymiewliat JPUrtlcd his lather, who was ignorant that his son 
had a single strong feeling left. ITe replied, however, as lie had 
done lief >rc — • 

“Nonsense, my good son; she loves another; and as she is to 
marry whom she likes ” 

“ISlie shall never marry him,” muttered the baron, in a low tone. 

“Tush,” exclaimed his father, impatiently; “you know nothing 
about it. In the first place, she loves him; and in the next place, 
the whole interest of the Duke of Choiseul is employed to obtain 
her for him. There are coulters cmqing*aiul going between the 
two houses every day.” 

“He shall not obtain her!” said the baron; "I have means that 
you do not know of. 1 have never yet failed in my determinations. 
Have you e\er known me fail ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied his father, “I never have, my good son, 
and perhaps you may not in the present instance, after all; hut 
still I cannot help you. In one word,” he added, speaking in a 
lower tone, “4 wish ytm to be prepared for what may happen before 
long. Caj.ire is pledged for niy last night’s sitting: I aJh certain 
that there was unfair work on some part, and if J •cannot make a 
good hit to-night, everything must go — do qot look surprised — this 
house and everything in it.” 

“ That is bad,” said the son ; “ but you are foolish if you cannot 
stop that. Play at hazard — do ifot play at piquet; then the cards 
cannot go against you? It is what I intend to do to-night.” •» n , 

“dlut still the luck may run across with both you and me,* 
answered his father: “ we may throw threes or deuces wken wo 
would fayi throw sire.” \ 

The baron did not reply, but w^ked quietly\o iWittlc cabinet,^, 
Jyiloeked it, and took forth some of those fata^ pieces -of ivoryy 
which have produced the death and rum of more man tnan pesti- 
lence hr the sword. He 'carried soni # * * 1 ,_ 

hand, and laid them down before his 


c a’gux or tep or* mum m ins 
■father. - •* • 
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u Well, 1 * said the marquis, “ what of them? I have seen dice 
bdfore.” 

The baron smiled. M What shall I throw for you?” he asked. 
“Size a co,” replied his father; and imnCediately tho son placed 
two of the dice in a box, shook them well, threw, and size ace ap- 
peared upon the table*. 4 f 

“They are loaded,” cried the marquis. 

“ Not they,” answered tin* baron. “ I will stake my life that, let 
them be split to-morrow, neither lead nor quicksilver shall be found 
wilhin them.” *' * 

“Hut are they of ortVniece ?” demanded the marquis, examining 
them closely. ^ 1 

“ Entirely,” replied his son. “ Use them as you will, no flew 
will be found in them.” ' t 

“ I)o it again,” said his father, and the trick was performed with 
the same success. " 

The Marquis de Cajare had looked on with eapereves, a£"?f 
anxious to detect the ( way in which liis son perfw-nfea iliis feat, 
but all seemed, perfect ly fair. 

“ Come, come, my dear hoy,” he said, aft length, “ eyplain it to 
me, explain it to me. Why, we may both maketiur fortunf A Ht i \\o 
manage rightly.” 

” Yes,” answered the baron ; “ but X must have something to 
begin upon. In short, you must give me onc-lialf of what you have 
in the house; you shall then know the history of these dice, and 
have as many as you want for present use.” 

“Onmiy life and honour,” said the marquis, “I have not two 
thousand iivres in the world.” 

“Then give me them tor my secret,” replied the baron; and the 
» marquis having left him for a moment to fetch the money, he re- 
mained with his brow leaning on his hand, and an exp res si on of 
dark and moody discontent upon his countenance. 

The business of the money being soon settled, the baron pushed 
over some of the dice to his father, saying, “There, with those 
you can throw any numbers you like; the only thing is to put 
■trength enough in throwing. With a good firm jerk, so us to 
give them their natural roll, they will each come up one certain 
number. When you want to vary the matfbr, and'Sose a little, 
throw th£Vn more gently, and you will find the result uncertain.” 

Tin? marquis dock the box, mid tried several times with such 
perfect success, that he again felt sure the dice were loaded, and 
he boldly expressed that opinion to his son. 

4 ‘ No,” answered the baron, “I {rive you my honour they arc not 
lonriod. The facts are these: When I was with the army in Picd- 
'*woiru last year, I was quartered in the Ifousc of an ingenious 
turner in ivory, who showed me some of these dice of his <Jwn 
making. Now in every tooth from which they cut these little 
cubes, there is one part harder anip^eavicr than the rest ; I believe 
.it is the outei*-vart; but that m/fiers not. By soaking the other 
side in some particular acid, which he would not divulge, the ivorji. 
is rendered p'tlpy knd light* I have seen it almost as soffc^ as a ’ 
piece of leattfcr. It hardens a 'rain when dried, but never recovers 
hits heaviness-, and thus one *ide of each of these is not heavier 
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th#an a piece of “porous bone, while the other is three tiroes the 
weight. I bought these things from him in case of need. I lmte 
never had occasion to use them until now; but I intend to win 
back' to-night, from Aielftn and the rest, the money they won from 
me last night — by some trick of the same kind, I date say.” 

" Oh ' dearies,” replied his moral and honourable father, “ with 
such fellows as those 1 should stand upon no ceremony. You may 
be quite sure ttoey do the same sort of thing; so it is only diamond 
cut diamond, if* we get a better way than theirs. But as to 
Annette de St. Morin, nfy gofld son, you had belter give that up. 
Yoi^will.only get yourself into trouble tberui depend upon it!” 

“It is. to win Annette de St. Morin,” replied the baron sharply, 
“ that 1 use these dice. I want nothing hut money ; give me money, 
and I will find such means to use it that she shall he mine, even 
if *»hf stood at the altar with another mao. . Do you think, sir, that 
I will suffer an inexperienced girl like that to foil me? or a romance- 
r^ding, sentimental fool like Ernest de Nogent to stand between 
me and m> \>b^ct? No, no: 1 will have her, or die, if it were 
only to triumph over the coldness she has shown, ^hese dice shall 
be cmployptj to some purpose, depend upon it, and she shall be 
mine More a niosth is over.” 

“VVdTl, my worthy son,” replied his father, “I wish you all 
success; hut neither you nor I must have recourse to these little 
gentlemen too often or incautiously. Tray recollect that it is ne- 
cessary to lose a little sometimes.” 

‘‘Oh, yes!” answered the son ; “and if you see that the roll of the 
dice is becoming suspected, we must be amongst the first* to cry 
out upon it, and have them split in our presence: I Iiave plenty 
more in that cabinet.” 

The father and the son' Broiled at oagh "other, and then parted; 
the marquis returning to receive some company below, the son re- 
maining in his owni apartments to wait for the arrival of one whom 
we have seen before in companionship with him. It wanted, how- 
ever, about half an hour of the time appointed, and the space thus 
left was employed by the baron in practising a little piece of sleight 
of hand, very necessary to gentlemen following the pursuit in 
which he was now engaged. This was the rapid passitfg of the 
dice up and (tywn liis*sleeve, and concealing them in the hollow of 
his hand, even when it appeared to be stretched fairly flut. He 
had brought this manoeuvre to a high state of perfection, when one 
of his own servants opened the door which led from the ante- 
room, and quietly introduced our old friend Pierre Jean, who came 
forward with his usual look of cool effrontery, treating the boron 
with scarcely more reverence thdh he would have shown towards 
a boon companion, » •* 

“My father has just been confirming your account, my good 
friend,” said the baron, as soon as the door was closed: “there are 
couriers fjotn the Duke of Choisful there evervday, and we must 
stop this matter before it goes too {ar.” m- 

i “There isjrat one way of stopping it,” replied Ijjcrre Jean. 

have written the note,” said the baron; “imt.fcy my life, if 
you are. deceiving me in tliis matter, Aft ^ter Pierrg Jean, your cars 
will not be very safe.” * - - • 
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“Come, come, now, baron,” said Pierre Jean, in his usual tone of 
jocular familiarity, “did you ever know me deceive anybody in 
your life? I)o they not call me simple Pierre Jean, because I am 
as innocent as a dove?” The baron bit hie? Hp, and the man ‘pro- 
ceeded. “ Come, as I see you are doubtful, however, I will tell 
you more about it. This girl is the daughter of nf body greater 
or less than that respectable officer, Pierre Morin, the chief deputy 
of the lieutenant-general. Now, there arc few people in Paris 
who know who Pierre Morin originally was. I was an old acquain- 
tance of his, howlver, many yean a^o, and can tell you that he 
was nothing but a potr, dirty, filigree-worker, very often .pindned 
for his supper. In one of those fits of poverty, his wife came to the 
shop where I lived at that time, seeking money. My master, old 
Fiteau, was too wise to give her any; but this Count of Castcl- 
ncau, who was then Abbe de Castelneau, and a great customer 
of my master's, was then in the shop, and hearing her say that 
neither her husband nor herself minded the hunger, but it was for 
their child that they (jared, took compassion on ligr, rifid went to 
visit them in jtheir garret. 1 saw him give her money myself in 
the shop, and heard him say to some of ^iis companions that he 
would go. lie was at ^Jiut time one of those <»ild, half-pocked 
fellows who do foolish things with a grave lace, and call themselves 
philosophers. It seems lie wanted a child to try experiments on, 
in matters of education, as he called it, though nine times out of 
ten he was as poor as a rat in those days, and had seldom money 
to provide for himself. However, J heard him tall: ab >ut all this 
one day, and I am sure that this is Morin’s child that he took and 
brought up, because, on the very night old Fiteau was murdered, 
I was sent with some money — it was but a livre — fo Pierre Mo- 
rin's wife, and I sat there with her fur some time. The child was 
gone; and when I asked her what had become of it, she said a gen- 
tleman had adopted it as his own. She did not tell me his name, 
indeed, but ” 

“ Oh ! it is clear, it is clear,” said the baron ; “ St. Morin is very 
soon manufactured out of Morin ; there can be no doubt of the fact; 
how shall I send the letter ?'* 

“Through the post,” replied Pierre Jean — “through the post. 
They open all the letters, we know well; but they will not dare to 
stop that: If you have put tfie thing rightly, so as to make the 
duke inquire, and if he be subh an ass as to value birth and rank, 
and all that flummery, her nupriage with Master Ernest de Nogeut 
is stopped, depend upon it.” 

“There is not a greater stickler for noble birth in France than 
the Duke of Choiseul," replied tue baron. “ lie was so when lie 
— was Count de Stainville, and depend upon it, being prime minister 
has not lessened his pride. The marriage is stopped, that is clear; 
the next question is, how to lead or drive her to an union with 
myself/' A , t 

* “That I carjido lor you, too, jtionsieur le baron,” replied Pierre 
Jean. “,I can manage the Count de Castelneau, and^through hin 
I can manager hcn ? ' * 

, “You, yoiY?” exclaimed thg.baron: “what do you know; of the 
^ Counts de Castelneau ?” J 
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More than he would like any one else to know,** replied the 
man, drily. ' * 

“ Ltliink you are mad,” said the baron ; “ you wish me to believe 
that you possess power ^Whieh you certainly would have made use 
of long ago tAcnrich yourself if it were really yours.’* 

“Why, monsieur le baron,” replied Pierre Jean, “a man may 4 
have power* ar*l yet be like a peasant that I once heard of, who 
found a diamond in the rough, but, not knowing what it was, kept 
it in a cupboard, and was a ]#)or man all his life, though he had a 
trer^ure in the house! I never knew what 1 am* now aware of till 
the othch day, when I found it out accidcti^ifty. Since then, 1 have 
had some thoughtslof marrying the young lady myself! 1 should 
make a capital son-in-law for the chief commissary of police; for, 
tharrtc Heaven, I know every rogue in Paris, and could help him 
marvellously in his vocation !” • 

“You impudent scoundrel!” exclaimed the baron, unable to 
believe tint, the man was really capable of doing what he pre- 
tended: “if witat you say be true, why df> you not, as you say, 
marry her yourself, with the large fortune which sl^ must possess, 
instejyl of imerinf to aiu me?" 

“ rtmvc, at least, three good reasons, monsieur lc baron,” replied 
Pierre Jean ; “ in the first place, I am a moderate and unambitious 
man, and 1 can content myself with having always a good suit of 
clothes to wear, a good liorsc to ride, two or three good meals and 
two or three good bottles in the day, and some half dozen crowns 
over and abo\e. for my menus platers; that is the first reason, and 
whoever marries Mademoiselle de St. Morin shall furnish me with 
means for this way of li\ ing. In the next place, when 1 look in the 
glass, 1 sometimes think -Hurt mademoisejle might not like me for 
a husband, and certainly I sliould not like her for a wife, so well 
as the little sempstress up four pair of stairs in the Hue St. 
Antoine. Moreover, I have another reason, which, to say truth, 
is stronger than all the rest: there is but one man in Europe tor 
whom 1 feel anything like fear. That is good Master Pierre 
Morin; and it does not do, baron, you know, to be afraid of one’s 
father-in-law. Indeed, I do not think ifcVouhl over come to that; 
for I believe, if he lopnd me pretending to the hand of hif daughter, 
he would take care that before the priest could tie the marriage 
knot, the hangman should tie one of a less pleasant kimf about my 
neck. Oh! he is a desperate fellow, that Pierre Morin: a deter- 
mined tiger as ever existed. lie always was. I declare I would 
sooner fight five Hessians, sword in hand, than feel the tip of his 
fore-finger upon my shoulder. # It gives me a strange feeling of 
strangulation about Hie throat.” m 

There was so much truth in what the man said, that the Huron’s 
doubts gave way in a considerable degree; and he mused for a 
moment or two, till he was at length roused by an appUcatufh which m 
lie certiflnly might very well expect, but which lie was not thinking 
| of at that moment. ’• \ 

“In tli(*Aicantinic, monsieur lc baron,” said Pierre Jean, “you 
will.be pleased to recollect that you promised iflcurf -add rod crowns 
for this other business— I mean, fyr stopping the liiarrisge with 
Monsieur do Nogent. Have the i'indnQsj. j» pay me ilAt; and * 
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whenever it comes to the time for arranging her wedding with ybn, 
we will make our bargain upon that in proper form.” 

“ Why, my good Mend/ 1 said the baron. “ the marriage in not 
stopped yeti” * ' 

“Oh! yes, it is,” replied Pierre Jean; “and, beades, I am in 
desperate want of the money.” “ 

“ So am I,” replied the baron; “ and I do not ctyx>ee to pay for 
tilings beforehand.” 

“ Well, then, I will tell you what,” replied Pierre Jean, “hang 
me if you shall hVve her. I can give her to< whomsoever 1 J^ike, 
and nobody shall hav<f Jjer without paying foT her. I am* not one 
of those to be used as a ladder, and then kicked down when you 
have done with me. Here have I told you the way how to stop 
this marriage, you make use of it, and then you will not pay rie.” 

“ Come, come,” said the baron, who saw that the man was really 
angry as well as insolent; “ wc must not* quarrel, my good friend; 
all 1 want is, to have some assurance of success. You ymy tell me 
this plan, or that plan,r>r the other plan, will succeed, and I may 
find, a day or two after I have paid you, that the whole thing is 
flummery. For the present business, I will givc» you fifty crowns 
at once, and fifty more when 1 find that the marriage irWnlly 
broken off. As ibr all that is to come afterwards we must devise 
tome scheme by which we shall be botli so bound that neither can 
take advantage of the other.” 

“Well, sir, well," replied Pierre Jean, in his usual easy tone, 
“we are two great scoundrels, that is certain, so it is necessary to 
have something of the kind between us.” 

The baron bit his lip, and looked at the hilt of his sword, as if 
he had a very strong inclination to pass it through his saucy com- 
panion; but Pierre Jean went on wilhout noticing these signs of 
indignation. “The matter will be easily settled, Monsieur Cajare,” 
he said; “you shall draw me up a liLtle promise, some time or 
another, that if you marry Mademoiselle de St. Morin, in couse- 
quencc of the information I give you, you shall bestow upon me, 
immediately after your marriage, the sum of five thousand louis — 
not a denier less, monsietto*. If her fortune be as much as you say 
it is, you Pan easily do that. I know nothing about what she has 
got, for mv part, though I suppose the count will gift* her a good 
deal, and our friend. Monsieur Morin himself has had the picking 
of too many bones not to be worth five Jews and a French peer.” 

“ 1 know very little of what she has," said the baron, in a some- 
’ what surly tone. “ My father’s notary told me the other day that 
she had herself bought the little pstate of St Aubin on the Lot. 
But that is not worth more than seven humored louis a year.” 

• “ W ell, be her fortune little or great, the sum I have named is 

what I must have,” replied Pierre Jean; “but you have time to con- 
t sider oPit. Give me the fifty crowns, and let me go now; for I 
have some friends to dine with Iienauld’s the traitvufa” 
c “ Where theHSftj J< crowns will disappear in no time,” replied 
baron. ^ t~ v * 

/. ** Then I home tc you for the other fifty to-moiyow,” 
VfijoMied Pierre Jean, whose "iippudcnce, like tiio Greek fire; could 
*^ut Qut/whafc*ar was Aast upon it 



f Well," said the baron, M I shall then he more ready tg gfore 
them to you; to-day I am ray poor* I will have the paperflrawn 
out you talk about too,” he added, with a sigh, at the idea of 
parting with so much unlive thousand louis* “It is impossible to 
be too quicken this matter, for fear anything should occur to 
derange our pans.” 

“1 am at.your service,” replied Pierre Jean, “ quite at your ser- 
vice, wheneverVou like. As soon as the paper is signed, I will let 
you know my plan, and you will not doubt that it will succeed 
entirely, as soon as you near*t. I would not sarf so unless 1 were 
quit? sure. Why, I am the honestest mar^jfc the world.” 

While the last few sentences had been passing betTOen the two, 
the baron had pushed over the sum .of fifty crowns to Pierre Jean’s 
side ^>f the table. The other took them up, put them into his 
pocket, without counting them, and, with a hasty and unceremo- 
nious adieu, left liis eompifhion. . 

As soon as he was gone, the baron started up, walked hastrcy'to 
and fro for a no saute, and then swore, with 9 dreadful imprecation, 
that lie would try all other means ere he put himself fl uito the power 
of that scoundrel. * 


CHAPTER XXXVHI. 

The attack of illness which seized the Count de Castelneau on the 
morning after Annette’s arrival proved more tedious than lie ex- 
pected. He went on recovering, it is true; day by day gaining a 
little strength, and losing the sensation of faintness which in this, 
as in the former attack, cam? upon him for some days whenever 
he attempted to move. His mind was now easy regarding Annette, 
who never quitted his hotel, and never received any of the persons 
who called, with the exception of the Duke of Clioiseul, who came 
once to visit her for a few minutes about six days after the count 
had been taken ill. The heart of Monsieur de Castelneau was still 
further tranquillized in regard to the has* pursuit of the king,- by 
tidings of his insane passion for, the low and infamous wordan lately 
brought to hi* court, tvhieh was by this time a matter of notoriety. 

It may be easily conceived that such a relief to his mind greatly 
tended to facilitate his recovery; and it is not at all impossible that 
the fact, which soon reached his ears, of Evnest de Nugent being 
unable to present himself at Versailles on account of his wound, 
might also contribute to his restoration to health. 

On the seventh or eighth day he was able to come down, a£d 
walk about the room f6r a short time ; and he soon after bcgdVi to 
speak of preparations for immediate departure. Annette had 
quitted Castelneau with regret; she longed to return thitheifto its 
calm and quiet shades, and the lb°sh aspect of nature; but yet when 

S e count spoke of leaving Versailles, she fell iffyo «*deep reverie.* 
pr mind t^ied towards Ernest de Nogent: she *hough£ that sh6 
•■ might not see him before she went; thjit she migdij 4 #-^ no oppor- 
tunity* of thanking him /or all he lijjd* done for her, no means of 
satisfying herself regarding his health, of, masking vttth hef own 
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eyes fcow he looked, of hearing how he spoke. She fancied that it 
might he long, very long — months — years, perhaps — ere they met 
again ; and the thought was very heavy to her, though she would 
not ask herself why. The surgeon, however, in acting wisely 
towards the count, acted kindly towards Annette, for lie strongly 
opposed too early a departure ; and the tenth dayiarrived before 
hie even suffered Monsieur dc Castclncau to go for a fow hours to 
Paris to settle some necessary business previous^to his journey. 
On that day, however, the count departed lor the capital, leaving 
Annette at Versailles. m 

He had been ve ryt though tful during the whole mominsT; for 
during the Receding day he had questioned his adopted child, and 
had heard, for the first time fully, all that had taken place from 
the (lay of her leaving Castclncau. He had made no comments, 
bo observations whatever; and, to say the truth, had endeavoured 
not to meditate upon the subject, at all, knowing and fueling that 
it was the struggle with his own heart which produced those 
deadly fainting fits wl^jch so shook a constitution, patui ally strong. 
He could no^ help thinking, however; and though he bent his 
resolutions firmly to resist every inclination to wrong* to stop the 
first suggestions of the qvil spirit, and to listen to nothing bp* what 
was right and .just, so that the contest was less fierce than it had 
boon, yet the idea of ever parting with Annette, of seeing her love 
another more than himself, of even sharing her affection with any 
other person, was in itself sufficiently terribk* to make him s.ul, and 
grave, and meditative. 

He had been gone about an hour and a half, and Annette, after 
having employed herself for some time in various little preparations 
for her journey, aided by Dounine and her maid, who hud rejoined 
her some days before, had given wnj at length to the importunity 
of thought, and had seated herself at the window of the saloon 
which looked over the lower ground towards the Seine. There 
were various moving figures in the distance, but she saw them not* 
there was the sound of the carriages and horses rattling along the 
roads close by, but she heard it not; and shut up within the sanc- 
tuary of her own bosom*, her heart was communing with itself, and 
trying tft overcome the sort of longing and eager desire that she 
felt to see, if it were but for alow moments the mati.vho had twice 
so gallahtiv come to her deliverance, ere she placed many a wide 
league between herself and him. 

As she thus thought, she suddenly heard a step nearer to her 
than any she had yet heard, though the servants were working in 
the adjoining room, and turning round quickly she beheld Ernest 
himself within two steps of hcr. v> lie was much thinner, and very 
pale; his lips bloodless, and his step less fit at than before; but his 
eye was bright, and full of clear high feeling, and his whole counte- 
nance" sparkled with joy, which in itself was beautiful. 

There may be .clumsy merriment, but joy is almost always 
graceful. *ti c lf 

' The gjadnosa of his heart was certainly not at all diminished by 
the sight radiant snjile which beamed over her whole facej' 

as, giving way ut once to -tlpj impulse of her feelings, she Sprang 
forward to meet layu, * 
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w t Oh! is it, is it you?” she cried. “ How happy, how very happy 
it makes me to see you!” and then she blushed at the eagerjess 5f 
her own words; but still she would not stop them in tlieir course, 
adding warmly and gracefully, though with the blood still glowing 
in her cheek* “ I was jusf thinking of you, and fearing that 1 might 
not see you bdjore we went back to Castelneau.” 

Ernest had taken her hand in his, and having done so, ho 
retained it, leading her back to her seat, and saying, “ I, too, feared 
that it might he so; and the surgeons became convinced at length 
that to let me visit youVoukl do me less liarr# than continued 
impatience and appfcliension. Oh! Annetg?,” he continued, “I 
could not'let you go from me without — ” • * 

Annette’s heart 4old her plainly the words ho was about to 
speak; it told her, too, that these words would be words of joy for 
her t§ hear; but yet she shrunk from listening to them, and even 
tried to stay them, saying, with a trembling and agitated voice, 

41 But you are pale — you have suffered very much, I am sure ; you 
must not stand by me: here is a scat.” 

Ernest understood it all as if by instAet. “ Nay, nay,” he 
replied, " I must remainastanding, if, indeed, you wTmld not have 
me actually Kneel before you. Listen to me but for one instant, 
dear Aifffettc, and forgive my calling you By that name, for 1 used 
it towards you on a niglit, the remembrance of which is most dear 
to me, though it was a night of danger aud pain to us ali; and if 
ever you bid me call you by a colder name again, Ernest do Nogcnfc 
will never dream bright hopes in life any more." 

M 01i! call rap so, call me so, if you like it,” replied Annette, 
looking up ill his face with the glittering drops in her eyes, but 
with none of the world’s guile or reserve in her heart. “ Why 
should you not eall me what yau please, wlifcn 1 twice owe you life, 
and when you have suffered so much for me?” 

“If I may, indeed, give you what name I please,” exclaimed 
Ernest, eagerly, and with his whole face glowing with joy and 
hope, " I will call you my own Annette — my dear, my beloved 
Annette, my promised bride ; may it be so, dear one? Oh, speak I 
speak ! for X can hear no suspense.” . 

Annette bent down her head till her fair clear forehead rested 
upon the lianjJ that elasped liters. She felt that hand tremble, 
however; and, even in the confusion of her own feelings find tho 
agitation of her whole frame, she thought of his sensations, of his 
emotion, and looking up the instant after, she said, “ Yes, Ernest, 
yes, if you wish it.” , 

“ Wish it!” he exclaimed, clasping her to his heart. “Do I wish 
for heaven, dear Annette? Eor *cxt to the hope of serving and 
pleasing*God, is the hop* of guarding, protecting, and dwelling 
with thee. Where is your guardian ?” he continued, eagerly. “ I 
must speak with him at once, lest I indulge a dream of happiness 
that may be blighted in a momest” 

" He is dbsent,” replied Annette, “ he is gone .0 XJ^ris. But you 
mjfed not fear, Ernest. lie has always told me, in Y|ct, that he will,' 
cave me enfffely to make my own choice, if tli#raj>*p *uot some 
strong and overpowering objection; tyiti that cannot 'be the case 
with you, Ernest.” * « • 

P 
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“I think not,” he answered, “I think not; yet I would fail) see 
Mm V but as that is not possible, let mo enjoy the present.” 

They did enjoy the present to the very full ; for the sensations 
which they experienced were new to hath of then), and a fresh 
world of enjoyment and delight was open to the hoarts of each. 
To Annette those feelings came in all their ‘firstjj'freshness, with 
none of the bloom of youth and affection brushed away ; and all the 
sensations which she had hidden from herself, all^that tenderness, 
and regard, and admiration towards him who now stood by her side, 
which she had ao long imprisoned fti hel* own bosom, now that the 
gates were thrown o^cn, rushed forth, and alihost overpowered her. , 

With Ernest dc !No£ent the emotions were, indeed, different, but 
not less sweet. He had mingled in the world; he had acted a part 
in the gTcat drama of life; he liad seen love in many shapes, though 
he liad never known it himself; and to say truth, what between the 
examples of the passions he had beheld, and the perversions of the 
name he had witnessed, he had long shrunk from the very idea of 
subjecting himself to feelings which he had never beheld in their 
purest and their higrfest form. But all that he now felt taught him 
for the first ‘time, what love really is ; »jid the difference between 
that which he had fancied it to be, and that vhieh'*Jie nosr expe- 
rienced, was so bright and beautiful as fully to equal in cfthiglit the 
novelty, the entire novelty, with which it came upon Annette. 

To dwell upon all they said would occupy too much time, and, 
perhaps, be not very interesting to others. Suffice it, that the 
candour and truth in which Annette had been brought up did not 
fail at that moment; and that the freshness and high tone which 
were peculiar to Ernest’s mind proved now a blessing to himself as 
well as to her. He remained there for M iore than an hour in such 
sweet discourse; and 'neither of tiiem ver dreaming that there 
could exist any obstacle to their union, talked of the future, the 
bright, the happy future, with all the fond confidence of youth, and 
hope, and love. An accidental word or two, however, from Ernest 
do Nogent, discovered to Annette that he had promised to make 
his visit hut a short one, in answer to the earnest remonstrances of 
the surgeon; and as soon as she heard that such was the case, she 
pressed him eagerly to go. It was long ere he would consent, how- 
ever; and when he did bid her adieu, he smilingly «£ave her a note 
from the Duke of Choiseul to her guardian, saying, “ I am not ac- 
quainted with the contents, my beloved, but I know that it refers 
to u$; and from my uncle’s generous kindness, I am sure it is cal- 
culated to make us happy.” 

When he was gone, Annette covered her eyes with her hands, 
and tried to still the tumult of Ler thoughts. It was scarcely pos- 
sible to do so, however, for all was a wilt 1 , and whirling 'dream of 
happiness, such os she had believed it scarcely possible to feel. 
The* words, the looks, the tones, of Ernest came up before her eyes 
without order or arrangement, tsoubled aU her ideas, and loft her 
no power o^aliy reflection. When she did recover alittle, how- 
ever, her minc\.furned towards her guardian ; and, fqr the first tiine 
in her V4#v|jer».heart beat somewhat anxiously at rue thought of. 
seeing him again. It wai not that she 'feared any opposition, that 
■hetappreheiidetLblame^ or dreaded even that playful jest which 
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sometimes startles, though it does not wound. She felt convkiced, 
from long experience, that her guardian would be happy * her 
happiness ; she repeated to herself again and again that she knew 
him too well to suppose that he would not rejoice in anything 
which gave her so muctf joy. She repeated this often, very often; 
bo often, indeed, that there may be a doubt whether some circum- 
stance which she could not clearly define — some of those slight 
traits whiefi cannot he grasped, but which seem to convince the 
heart without passing through the brain — it may he doubted, I say, 
whether some of these Bad ilbt created a suspicion that her mar- 
ring* with any one ^ould inflict some pain imon her guardian, and 
did not produce a feeling of timidity w Ilian she would not other- 
wise have known.* Certain it is, that she did feel in a degree 
uneasy; certain it is, that for the first time in life, she calculated 
how’fchc should hehave towards him ; certain it is, that she fan- 
cied beforehand all she would say to him* and all that he would 
reply. 

As time passed on she became still more apprehensive; and 
win u, at length^she heard the carriage rolUnto the court-yard, she 
called one the servants, and in order to lessen tllfe burden of all 
she h "d to tell, hade him give the Duke of Choiseul’s note to the 
count, ifhd inform him that Monsieur d<f Nogcnt had been there. 
She then ran lightly away to her own room, paused thoughtfully 
for a moment or two, summoning all her resolution to her aid; 
and th'*n, conquering her reluctance, she went back to the saloon, 
with a downcast eye and a glowing cheek, to tell the talc at once. 

She found the count leaning upon the table, with the surgeon 
who had accompanied him to Paris standing beside him. 'fhc note 
was open on the table; and when she entered, Lhe pale countenance 
of the count, though with a shade less colour than ordinary, seemed 
full of high and calm determination. His eyes v r ere raised towards 
the sky, and his Ups close shut ; but he heard Annette’s step the 
moment that she entered, rose, advanced slowly towards her, and 
pressed a kiss upon her forehead. 

“lie calm, my dear Annette," lie said, feeling how she trembled 
— “do not agitate yourself. 1 can comprehend all, and understand 
all, without your speaking.” # 

Annette ly^rst int* tears, arid the count, turning to the surgeon, 
continued, “Leave us, my good friend. I am calm, I cin assure 
you. It is a struggle that agitates as long as it lasts, and not when 
the victory Is w^on — and it is won! You can remain in the next 
room, if you are apprehensive ; my dear child will call you, should 
it be needful.” 

The surgeon withdrew, with on anxious look towards Annette; 
and the count then 1(»1 her to a chair, and seated himself b<*itle 
her.* ‘^You need tell me nothing, my Annette,” he said, after a 
momentary pause, for I read it all in your countenance. Yyu have 
heard the words of love, you have heard them for the first time, 
nerhaps "and you have been much agitated. That agitation has 
left its tracqg behind, but they are the traces Of nappy emotions'* 
ftr the fcafs of grief and of joy arc as difleren^'^vjn K the sights 
as the. dew of the summer morning* .and the.hd3.vy drops of the 
thunder storm. You have been happy,* my Apxfette^ and qp far I 
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am s kappy too; but I fear lest that happiness may have its alloy. 
hfea\ that it may be followed by pain and disappointment.” 

“Oh! why, why, why?” cried Annette. “You surely cannot 
doubt that Ernest is — ” - . 

“ All that is good, and generous, and noble,” replied the count. 
"I know he is so, my sweet child; but yet, deaf Annette, this 
world in which we live is not the liolyday place that young hearts 
think it. It is a sorrowful school, where sad le&ons are taught 
every hour, and I fear you have yet much to learn. I have just 
studied perfect] jtea painful task, and* I aha going to tell you what 
it is, Annette; for it^is a part of my duty both to punish rfiyself 
for tlie past, and to gufcrd myself against the future. With you, 
my dear child, I have striven to deal without Selfishness, hut, alas, 
that sin is as subtle and general as it is base; and even wlijen we 
think that it is most surely conquered, it finds its way in through 
some unguarded portal and takes possession of the whole heart. 
I have brought you up from infancy, loving you for yourself. 
In your education, I can fairly say 1 dealt generously with you, 
for I denied you mafiy indulgences which would have indulged 
myself to grade ; and I studied my own faults, as well, as those of 
others, in order to preserve your character fret' from cr^rs; but 
while all this was goin& on, Annette 1 , I learned to be selfish in 
another way — ” 

“Oh! do not say it, do not say it,” cried Annette: “you have 
never been so with me.” 

“Yes I have,” continued the count: “selfishness, I say, took 
another form. 1 learned to love you for myself as well as for your- 
self; you became indispensable to my happiness, lo my peace, 
to my tranquillity. It became necessary to me that the love which 
you had learned to feel towards me sleould be undivided and entire. 
The very thought of your leaving me and uniting your fate with 
another was to me as death; and though I struggled much to 
overcome it, such was the rebellion in my heart, that the ellbrt has 
$wice nearly cost me my life.” 

Annette covered her eyes with her hand, and wept. 

“ Nay, dear child,” continued the count, “ weep not. Have you 
not heard, mo say that the struggle is over, and that I have tri- 
umphed ? It is so, my Annette, aftd I am «mly telling you now 
what ha*, been, not what is. That you should stay with me, my 
dear child, ever stay with me, that you should never quit me to 
> become the light of another home, to bring sunshine to another 
roof, was not, indeed, an expectation, but it was a longing, ardent, 
eager, selfish wish; to repress which, to trample which down, and 
to supply its place with better things, has been now the effort of 
’ nc.Yi y months. I might never have conquered it, Annette, had I not 
lately felt and seen that, for your happiness, it must be overcome.” 

“ B (fjb why need I leave you?” exclaimed Annette. “ Why may 
*■ I not be always with you ? Why may not Ernest, by his ^presence, 
add to your l^piness, rather {ban take from it? Why may 
A not love you as tfell as I do, and you love liim, boU^for his o^p, 
sake and he loves me?” 

The count shobk Jfis head/ ,“ I trust it may be so, dear Amiettc,” 
be replied ; “bedtuge I hope, nay— from the calm manner in which 
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I can contemplate all — because I am sure that I have conquered at 
last this selfishness of which I spoke. But if, a month ago, An- 
nettey*you had asked me that question, why I could not love him 
both for his" own qualities and because he loves you, my answer 
must have bcAi, because you love him . I have triumphed, however, t 
Annette, and i have completed the conquest this very day. From * 
the moment* yoy. told me that he had again had an opportunity of 
saving your life, I saw that it was destined you should love him, 
and then began the struggle: abut I must not think of those 1 lours. 
Eacbjday since, wheft the Duke of Choiseul ha9 sent to tell you of 
his health, it has been to me as a warning* This morning, when 
I set out for Paris, Jl felt an impression that all must ho accom 
plished now and at once; and, as I went, I made the hist effort, and 
cast flic viper from my heart. Henceforth, dear child, I live no 
more for myself; I live fyr you; in your •happiness shall be my 
joy, and that which blesses you shall bless me also.” 

Annette cast her arms around him, and wept upon his bosom. The 
count suffered lid? to do so for a moment, biA then gently removed 
her, saying, “Now nervt^your heart, my dear Amfctte! V have 
spoken to yoll of lyyself, and my own feelings ; I am going tijfepeak 
to you vPy ourself and your situation. A FI seems happy, Annette, 
and fair in your eyes; but in some far western countries, which I 
once visited in the wild wanderings of my youth, I have seen the 
sky more bright and glorious than you ever beheld it in these 
climates; the sea calm and glassy as a mirror, and blue as the 
heavenly arch that hung above il ; scarcely a breeze stirring the 
foliage of the trees, and everything tranquil as the thoughts of 
heaven. On the edge of that, radiant sky, on the very far, far 
horizon, I have beheld a chunk like that s'#en by the prophet, not 
bigger 1 ban a man’s hand, and in half an hour the sky 1ms been 
covered with storms anil tempests. The waves have risen in 
mountains, the trees have strewed the ground, and all lias been 
devastation and destruction where everything had promised bright- 
ness and prosperity. Such, my Annette, such a cloud there is, I 
fear, in your own sky; and now let inc tejl you whence it comes. 
AVe people in France arc ns gross idolaters as any of those which 
were smitten by the .Hebrews* every one worships anything he 
can meet witlf, hut the true God. Amongst the old nobility of 
France, my Annette, high birth and long descent are the parch- 
ment deity they adore: to it they would sacrifice every kindly and 
tender affection of the heart; to it they would offer up every virtue, 
talent, grace, or quality, that can adorn human nature. Ay ! ibr 
it, when called upon, w T ould tliey^ slay their sons and daughters, 
and, as in this court, ryake tlicir children pass through the 
hell. liqw, dear child, although in every other respect a gencrous- 
hearted man, Monsieur de Choiseul is one of these. So is alijj) the 
old Baron de Nogent; and with them, T fear, we have nut toe re- 
source which wo might have with some others: for mammon is the 
only deity which can tame pride, add here manimoft' would be of * 
no*avail. *»Ifefting spoken thus, Annette, you wilt ejisijy under- 
stand \^liat are the fears J entertain, when I tell ^Vm, that over 
your owfi birth there is a cloud, and mat this note •from the ljuke 
of Choiseul contains inquiries on that very po»nt.* * 
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•Annette had turned deadly pale, and she remained' no, sitting'in 
perfect silence for several minutes, as if unable to speak. The 
count gazed on her anxiously, and at length he asked: “What 
shall I say to him, dear Annette? How sltall I deal with him?” 

“Oh! in truth and insincerity,” replied Annette, f if it cost me 
my life, if it cost me more than life. Deal with him in all sincerity 
my dear father; let me never tliink that by me or f$v me, one word 
was spoken which could deceive.” 

The count’s cya. fixed upon her with a glittering moisture in it, 
but still firm and eagyr. “ Annette,” he said 1 , “ L ask you 09 my 
own account; and in milking your reply, you must remember all 
that I have told you of my own heart. None cag judge but yourself; 
for I, alas! may deceive myself as to my own motives. If there 
were a possibility of concealing anything — of leaving anything un- 
told which it is not absolutely necessary to tell — ought I, can I, 
leave it unsaid?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” replied Annette, “ say all, say everything; 
everything even that j*ou think ; lot there not btfone single point 
to be told or to be suspected hereafter. < Oh! my dear lather, it 
maybe God’s will to deprive me l'or a lime of ha/ipimVs, but it cau 
never be God's will lo deprive me of honesty and truth.” 

The count caught her in his arms, and pressed ho* to his heart, 
exclaiming, “Nor will God abandon thee, sweet child!” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

It was late in the evening of that. d«y when another note was put 
into the bands of tlie Count do Castelnean. lie was alone, for An- 
nette had gone early to licr chamber. The impression on the wax 
made him start; but after pausing for a moment, lie opened it with 
a firm hand ami read. The words which it contained were these: 
“The Count de Castelnean is required, by one whose seal he w T iIl 
recognise, to answer, wfym he is questioned concerning the birth of 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin, that lie has every reason to believe she 
is of a high and pure family.” „ 

The ci unt held the paper in his hand, and gazed at it. sternly for 
several minutes. He then tore it to atoms, and east it into the fire, 
saying, “I am nobly taught by that dear girl, and 1 will follow’ her 
example, be the result what it may.” 

At an early hour on the following morning, a servant ran up to 
announce that the carriage of the Duke of Choiseul was entering 
HL',1 pourt. This w T as very customary in thgse days, w’hen the visit 
might be considered in some degree a ceremonious one; q, running 
footman preceding the carriage, and giving the name of the visitor 
a few moments before he actually arrived. 

The count, willing to do all accustomed honour to the^high rank 
-of the ministcT, immediately rose, and descended to the foot of the 
stairs to secidvd bim, while Annette hurried to her t'vyiss^ 

the time m tedi's. Scarcely had she raised the cup of joy. to her 
lips, ;when it settled dashed away by the hand of fate; and she felt 
at that moment as if ^kc had tasted of joy but to know sorrow. In 
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themaeanwhile, the count and Ills guest had entered the Sflooq; 
and after a few of those courtesies which may partake otfeere- 
mony. but which still have great influence in preserving the ameni- 
ties of life, the Duke of fhoiseul entered upon the subject of his 
visit. % 

“ I find, Motasieur de Castelneau,” he said, “ that my nephew, 
Ernest, very- wildly and rashly, for as yet he is by no means well, 
made himself ydfeterday, while 1 was absent, the boarcr of a note to 
you, which I intended tojmve been sent by a servant. He had a 
long conversation, top, it seems, with your sweetVard, you being 
yourself from home at the time; and he Jms certainly returned 
more in love than ever, which may very well be, as I never yet be- 
held a person so completely formed to turn the heads, and win the 
hearty- of old and young alike.” 

The count bowed his head gravely, replying, “There is no one 
like her in France, my lord duke : she is, indeed, a treasure, which 
might well make the lwuse of any man rich in the best sort of 
wealth. She has^also fortune of another kind, however, having 
already a very noble (lower, and, in certain prospect, everything 
that 1 can le we: the Coifhtsliip of Castelneau dying, as you know, 
with inyiplf.” • • 

“ That will, indeed, give her the dower of a princess,” replied the 
duke. 

“It will,” answered the count; “but I very much fear, my lord, 
from the tenour of your note to me, and from my knowledge of 
your views, that my fair ward, with all these high qualities, and 
all this great dowry, may not be the bride of your nephew* Mon- 
sieur de Nogent.” 

“1 grieve to hear it,” said the duke, in a tone of real concern; 
“I grieve most sincerely to Ildar it, for to tiim it would be a most 
dreadful disappointment: let me add, to me a great disappointment 
also; for I never in life beheld a woman so likely to make an ho- 
nourable man happy.” 

“You do her mere justice, my lord,” replied the count; “but I 
am afraid it cannot be.” 

“ May I* ask the particulars?” said the Buke of Choiscul. 

“Most assuredly,” replied tljp count. “I exjjlained to # Annette 
last night, ciifturastafices with which she was not acquipntcd ; I 
told her the contents of your note, and I asked her to decide how 
she thought 1 ought to deal with you. Her reply, my lord, was, 
‘Deal with him in all sincerity and truth; conceal from him not 
one point of all that you know, or thatfyou suspect:’ and now, my 
lord, I am ready and prepared to act according to her wishes, which 
are founded upon principles that I glory in having instilled naln 
her mind” • * 

“ Sutf'ts, I am sure, most noble and most sincere,” replied the 
duke : “ I needed no proof of that, sir. The objection, tlienf refers 
to her birt^i; am I to understand so?” 

,“It does, my lord,” replied the count; “but if you have time,* 
p ermit me tp -explain the whole.” * 

r h'dvc lime, my dear sir,” answered the DulPe^Choiseul. “I 
have crime at au early and unceremonious hour, because I do not 
feel at all certain, that, after 1 have this day presented in^fblf at 
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the talace, I shall ever set my foot in Versailles again. Tfiat, 
however, sir, will not make my heart ache. I fear what you have 
to tell may do so severely. Let me beg you however, to proceed.” 

The Count de Castelneau took up the ftistory of Annette from 
the time he had first beheld her: he told how he lyid found her, 
adopted her, and educated her; and he saw by the pained and sor- 
rowful expression of the Duke of ChoiseuTs countenance the 
changes which that tale was producing in all his feelings and 
sensations. When he had concluded that part of what he had to 
say, he paused fftr a moment, and tno duke rplayed thoughtfully 
with the hilt of his svnjd. 

At length the hitter replied, “Though it was, undoubtedly, a 
generous and kindly act, Monsieur de Casteltieau, I cannot help 
believing that it was a pity so to withdraw this young lady frori her 
natural station. The actuation in which we are all placed by this 
circumstance, will excuse my thus commenting upon what you 
have thought fit to do : 1 regret it deeply, most deeply, for my own 
sake and for that of t poor Ernest. I "will not^add for that of 
Mademoiselle fle St. Morin, because, I hope and trust that her 
happiness may be in no degree affected by* this unfortunate circum- 
stance.” i ' 

“My lord, you have every right to comment,” replied the count, 
“on anything that you or yours may sutler; and T so far agree 
with you in your views, that, perhaps, had 1 been situated as 1 am 
at present, I might not have acted as I did. I was then, however, 
merely the poor Abbe de Castelneau. I had been reckless and ex- 
travagant, and all I could ever hope to save for the child’s dowry, 
might amount to some few thousand crowns. I explain this to 
you,” lie added, somewhat proudly, “because I feel that an act of 
mine has remotely and accidentally 'affected the peace of a very 
noble and highly respectable family. You must be very well aware 
however, from the life we have led in the country, that I have 
never tried to force Annette upon any house of high rank, although 
I believe her qualified to adorn the most elevated station. Still, I 
have something more to tell, my lord — my tale is not done ; and 
you will receive what I flow say, not as an effort to satisfy, delu- 
sively, ytfur pride of birth, but ol$ the truth, simply spoken, in 
accordance with the wish of Annette, that I Should tell you all I 
suspect, as well as all I know. Ido not believe her, my lord, to be 
the child of the persons in whose house 1 found her; and I do be- 
lieve her to be the child of two persons both of high rank. I do 
not imagine, Ijowevcr, that tier birth would be mended in your 
opinion, even if the fact could be proved.” 

“If 1 understand you rightly, sir,” replied the duke, "it certainly 
wbulfi not; and I will confess, my dear count, that in all the many 
transactions which I have had to go through in life, I have sefttom, 
if ever, r spent a more painful hour than that which has just passed. 
I had hoped, rashly hoped, that it would have been very different. 
J fancied that <^he young lady i might be the daughter of some* 
of the many members of our nobility, who either 4 k troubJfiliP 
times, or in*\t!iw;i!>li days of their own youth, have lost the fortune 
which ought to accompany.. high blood; and I do assure you, most 
sincerity, that lnuTshc been the child of the poorest gentleman in 
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alb France, I would have courted her hand for Ernest as if si 4 
been a princess. As it is, I am sorry to say, my opinion in fixed, 
and cannot be altered. I know that the judgment of the Baron de 
Nogcht will.be the same. You must feel, sir,, that tins thing can- 
not be.” t 1 • 

“I beg your pardon, my lord,” replied the count, drawing him- < 
self up, wijth a slight degree of the sarcastic bitterness which 
formerly characterised his countenance appearing in the curl of his 
lip: "I beg your pardon^my lord; each man’s feelings are his own 
property, and ours ^re as different as our cstatesf I know that in 
accordance with the prejudices of society i% cannot be; but I feel, 
also, that there are men who could trampfc upon those prejudices. 
Excuse me, too, m^ lord, if I say, that I could look upon no maii 
as worthy of the hand of such a being as Annette de St. Morin 
unless, for her sake, lie could tread under ftjot a worse devil than 
family pride.” • 

The duke’s cheek grew a little warm, and one of his usual 
brilliant but biting repartees rose to his Ijps; but kindly feeling 
triumphed, and hfc merely replied, after a moment’s pause, “ Do 
not let us sr-» angry thiif|gs to each other, Monsieur de Castelneau. 
This interview hits been more bitterly painful to me than you are 
now willing to believe; and 1 have another to go through this day, 
nay, this very hour, which must be very grievous to me also. I 
have, sir,” lie added, in a grave, stern tone, “ I have, sir, to risk 
offending, past all forgiveness, a king whom I have loved and 
served through the greater part of my life, in order to save him 
from committing an act which will cover Ids name with disgrace 
for ever. 1 beseech you, then, Monsieur de Castelneau, to let us 
part in peace, and to believe, when the Duke of Choiseul is no 
longer prime minister of Fnflhcc, that Jie 5nly acted as he judged 
sincerely to be due to Ids family, and to the respectability of a 
French gentleman. It is very likely I may be wrong; it is very 
likely that, as you say, 1 may be prejudiced ; but those prejudices 
have been so early and firmly instilled into me, that I believe from 
my very heart I am doing nothing hut what is right.” 

The duke held out his hand; and his*tonc was so earnest, so 
sincere, that the Count de Castelneau could not refrtiin from 
taking it undressing it in his* own, saying, “ We have both cause 
for grief, my lord duke. You, more than you will ever Know; for 
you lose that which France cannot parallel. But no more of this : 
fare you well, my lord; I am sure you will do your duty us a 
statesman well and firmly, and that in the cabinet no prejudices of 
any kind will affect the enlightened minister and the generous and 
noble-hearted man.” • 

Thus parted the Duke of Choiseul and the Count de Castelfieau. 
The dtike betook him to the palace ; and all France soon rang with 
the news that the famous minister, for opposing the introduction 
of a com yi on prostitute to the court of France, under the name of 
the Countess du Barry, had beer* dismissed by t ki king he ha<\* 
served so Iona and well, an exile to his house at Chanteloup. On 
the iSTfowmg day, and for many a succeeding •week, a spectacle 
was babel d which Europe had probably .never witnessed before: 
it was that of a large body of courtiers, grateful and devoted to a 
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, dipgiV.cd minister. Versailles was deserted, but the road from 
Paris Chanteioup was covered with the carriages of the highest 
nobility of the land. 

These tidings reached the ears of the sad inhabitants of ihe house 
which we have seen the Duke of Choiseul leave. Ijfaey produced 
• little, if any, effect upon the hearts of cither Annette or the count; 
for both had many a painfiil thought to deal with which left thcih 
little room for the consideration of merely political ‘things. It was 
a terrible task for the Count de Cfjstelrjeau to communicate to 
Annette the result of his conference with the duke; but as he 
usually did in every difficulty, he proceeded to execute it at once, 
and sent a servant to tell her that he was alone. 

She came immediately, with a pale cheek ahd an anxious eye. 
Her first glance at her guardian's countenance showed hei^that 
there was deep grief in his bosom, and she instantly understood 
the cause. Her heart sunk, her steps whvered, and she had nearly 
fallen before she reached the spot where the count stood. He 
caught her in his arn^s, however, and pressed to his heart, 
saying, “Oh! my Annette, often have you consoled me: be it now 
my task t,o console you, beloved one.” 1 ** ■ 

Annette understood wiat he meant at once, niAl for a mtf nent or 
two she wept bitterly, but she soon recovered herself. She thought 
of her guardian, of his feelings, of his happiness; and wiping her 
tears from her eyes, she said, in a low tone, “ I must feel, it at first, 
but it will soon be over. Do not grieve, my dear father: this is 
one of the lessons, you know, that you told me I had to learn/’’ 


CHAPTER XL. 

Hope, never-tiring hope, still sung her Rong in Annette's ear. She 
asked herself, “Will the good J3aron de Nogent, he who has treated 
me in every respect so like a father, will he take the same cold view 
of the case which has been taken by the Duke of Choiseul?” She 
demanded still farther: “Will Ernest, will he, who but one day 
ago stood by my side with looks and words of the deadest and ten- 
derest anection, will he so easily resign one whom he vowed he 
would love for ever?” 

She would not believe it; and though she did not go on to calcu- 
late either what line of conduct Ernest himself would pursue, if lie 
retained his p imposes and affection towards her in despite of his 
fiber’s opposition as well as that* of the Duke of Choiseul, or what 
her 6wn course ought to be under such fcircumstanees, yet she 
thought that certainly Ernest would write to her — ccrtfiiiflly he 
would ‘give her that consolation, at least, even if he could not find 
means to see her. , 

t Four days elspsed, however, and yet no letter came: no message, 
no tidings. It was a terrible time for poor Annette was r all 

the wearying ‘paiff of expectation, and suspense, and hourly fiisap- * 
pointment. She* strove to -baftiish from her face the care that was 
preyifcg upon her heart; she tried to smile, to look contented; for 
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shfe saw the eyes of the kind and affectionate friend who sat 5eside 
her gazing upon her from time to time with looks of sad qjid s5r- 
rowfjjl inquiry. The count, however, was not to be deceived; and 
now, now in *thc moment of her affliction, he felt how truly lie loved 
her more than himself, and would have given his right luiud to wed 
her to the man of her choice. Still, however, the count made no * 
proposal to* hasten their journey back to Castelneau; ho delayed it, 
on the contrary, for he was not without some hope of hearing more 
from Chanteloup. He fyncied that Ernest might have written to 
Castel Nogent; ttgit the Duke of Choiseul Himself might be 
pausing -to inquire the sentiments of liis vphow’s father; and in 
that hope he waited, resolving to let the necessary time expire for 
a messenger td go to Quercy and return. 

Afc- length, on the fifth day, while Annette was dressing, her 
maid, who had been absent for a moment, ^returned with a note in 
her hand, and a look of importance upon her countenance. 

“ A page, mademoiselle,” she said, “ gave me this for you, and 
told me to deliver it iu private.” t 

Annette took trie note, opened it, and read. It wqs merely signed 
Ernest, but .Tie words w f cre these: ‘‘I am in despair: the opposition 
that 1 tj&ve met Trith nearly drives me wild. Can I hope that you 
feel the same? If so, there is but one course for us to pursue: to 
fly. They can prevent our union iu France, but a few’ leagues will 
bring us to the frontier of Flanders. There we can be married, and 
may set at defiance anything that all the world can do to separate 
us. I beseech you, I entreat you, if }'ou would not drive me to 
some unpardonable act, follow this course immediately. -Say not 
one word to your guardian or any one else, for that would be de- 
struction ; but meet me to-night in the park, close by the gate of 
the Trianon. You can comi? out, as if 4b? an evening -walk, half an 
hour before nightfall, and can tell Monsieur do Castelneau you will 
be luck speedily: I will find you there as soon as it grows dusk. 
A carriage and horses shall be at the gates in waiting, and ere to- 
morrow night Annette may be my bride.” 

She d nipped the note upon the table, aud covered her eyes with 
lier hands. Was it possible? she asked herself; were such the first 
lines that Ernest de JNogent oyer addressed to her? W ;f s such the 
proposal tlurt he ventured to make to one who had never^given him 
reason to believe that concealment or artifice was in her nature? 
Oh! how had she been deceived! Oh! how bitterly, how terribly, 
had love, and confidence, and inexperience cheated her! What 
was the first thing that he asked her to do? to wrong the trust aud 
affection of one who liad been more than a father to her through 
life. Was this the man upon wtioin she had fixed her whole Ju^ngs, 
her whole tenderness^ Bitter and terrible as had been liefuSap- 
poinC'ment before, it was all as nothing to this! Dark, indeed, was 
now the void left in her heart; for confidence was gone a# well as J 
hope, aud all seemed night around her. 

• She wept not; hut after gazing for some momenta in silence 
th p hastily concluded her toilet, and -snatching up the 

paper, hurried, with a rapid, but agitated step, To tile saloon, where 
she found the count seated reading. • He raised his eyes the mo- 
ment she entered; and seeing at once th^it something had greatly ' 
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mpveot her, he exclaimed, “What is it, my Annette? Wliat is the 
matteiD my dear child ?” 

Annette did not reply for the moment; but, still advancing to- 
wards the table where he sat, she sunk upqu her knees at his side, 
and laid the note before him, saying, at length, in a lflw and trem- 
* bling voice, “Head, read, my dear father! and, if it be possible, 
give me consolation for that!" t 

The count took up the note, and ran his eye hastily over it. 

“Yes, my dear Annette," he said, vhen^he had read it, “I can 
give you consolation. That is not the writing of Ernest de*No- 
gent.” c f 

“Oh! are you sure, are you sure?" exclaimed ^Vnnettc, start- 
ing up, with tears of joy. “I could bear anything, anything but 
that. 1 could hoar to lose him, but not to love him less. Olit* arc 
you sure?” i t 

“Quite, my Annette,” said the count, “quite sure. First, those 
are not the sentiments of Ernest de Nogcnt; he has never acted 
on such ideas through life; and a man’s past deed^rc the best wit- 
nesses in liis favour. In the next place, tjmt is not in his hand- 
writing; for before you arrived, I saw much o^, hint at various 
times, and have seen himnvritc. It is not even a’ tolerable* imita- 
tion of his hand.” 

Annette looked up with hope and joy once more; and the count 
proceeded to say, that so convinced was he the whole note was a 
forgery, ho would send it instantly to the Duke of Choiseul, and 
Annette should see the roplj". 

“Who the villain is who has committed this act,” lie said, “and 
what is his purpose, 1 may suspect, hut cannot be sure. I am even 
afraid that we must let |iim escape unpunished, though it Mould 
be easy to take him at the gate of the Trianon ; but it is necessary, 
on every aceount, my dear child, not to call observation upon our- 
selves.” 

The note was accordingly enclosed to the Duke of Choiseul, and 
sent off by a servant on horseback, lie returned in the afternoon, 
bearing a reply from the duke, which, after some lew words of 
compliment, went on to^ay: “Mademoiselle de St. Morin only 
proves heffcclf to be all that those who knowjier, arc well aw are 
she is. She must not doubt that my nephew, however sad and 
grieved in heart, will behave otherwise than all his conduct through 
life has promised. It is, moreover, impossible that he could have 
written the note which lias been sent, and given her so much pain, 
but which bears not the slightest resemblance to Ernest’s hand, 
lie is at the present moment more. than a hundred leagues distant 
fr^ju. Versailles, having quitted Chanteloup lor Qucrcy, notwith- 
standing all remonstrance, on the day after I saw you. Tl^rf he 
went there at once, without any alteration of his intention, is 
% proved fey Madame do Choiseul having received a letter from him 
by the ordinary courier from Limoges. Let me trust that Made- 
ne isclle de St. {Morin continue# in good health, and that she * 
will not w ithdraw- her esteem from the Duke of Clio?si*'^**au^ 
-of his family: *for Yhe regard* of one so generous, sincere, And 
high-minded- is to® valuable a possession to be lost without 'deep 
I regret." 1 , 
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Such was the reply of the Duke of Choiseul ; and it was Aifet 
and consoling to Annette to know that she was respected and ap- 
preciated even by those who would not take her to their hearts os 
they might. , 

The day parsed over #ith her in greater tranquillity than it had 
begun: for the apprehension of a greater evil seemed, now that it , 
was dispelled, to have lessened the load of that which went before. 
The count, however, remained in a meditative mood himself; and 
though he continued to read during the greater part of the day, 
yet he often laid down the frook, and thought l*r many minutes. 
Wile* he took it ujf again he would appear to pay but slight at- 
tention to its contents. - * 

At length, a$ evqping began to close, Monsieur de Gastelneau 
called .one of the servants who had been with him for many years, 
and if&vc him some directions which the man instantly hastened to 
obey. Annette was sitting in the room at'the time, hut at some 
distance, and did not hear wliat passed. 

In about three quarters of an hour the man returned, and im- 
mediately addrcsfcW his master, saying, as A* in answer to a ques- 
tion gone bef we, “ Yes, *r, lie came as soon as it Vas dark, and 
walked about, gating round for a lit tie while; hut when I came up, 
and looking him full in the face, made him a low bow, he walked 
away as fast as lie could, taking no notice of me at all.” 

The count mused for a moment or two, and the man seeme d to 
wait for further orders. At length Monsieur de Castehieau in- 
quired, “How, tell me, Jocelyn, truly and candidly, as your duty 
to your master should he greater, in your eyes, than any other 
consideration, have you seen your fellow-servants, or any of them, 
holding much communication with strangers, lately ? for it is clear 
to me, that information of what passes in tills house must be given 
to persons without.” 

The man paused, and looked towards Annette; and the count 
added, somewhat sternfy, “Speak, without hesitation!” 

“No one, sir,” replied the man; “except mademoiselle’s maid, 
Toinctte.” 

The count was more susceptible of anything affecting Annette 
than if it touched himself, and lie immediately replied* “If y° u 
refer to her interview with the page this morning, I know that 
already. She told your mistress, who told me.” 1 

“No, sir,” replied the mail; “I have seen her twice before speak- 
ing to a man with one eye. Old .Jerome was talking to me about 
it; for lie 6aw her once, also, when she did not know it, and he 
said it wus very wrong of her to do so, for the man was that 
scoundrel who cheated mademoiselle into coming away from Cas- 
telneau.” 0 

“It ,w as very wrong, indeed,” replied the count; “I had hoped 
that there was not one servant in my house who did not loyp their 
master.” 

“Sir,” laid the old servant, “if you say that to her you will 
break her licayt. The girl is not a bad girl, but somewhat foolish.* ' 

^U^—Answ ered the count, “I must trust tty yoq and Jerome 
to send her back to-morrow morniqjf, .early, to Castelncau. She 
must not remain here any longer. {Say Aotliiiig.td her aboutjt to- 
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nivjHY, lest more evil should occur; but let licr remoTal be carried 
tnrou^h, quietly and calmly, to-morrow. Annette, my love, you 
must do without assistance from any one but good Donnine, till 
our return home, which will now be soon.” . . * 

“Oh! I want but very little,” replied Annette, “an$i indeed none. 
This conduct, too, of 'Toinette’s grieves me. I have sometlung 
more to tell yon, my dear father, but I will do so in a moment or 
two, when wo are alone.” * 

The count made a sign to the servant to retire, and Annette 
then told him tlfkt she feared her nuTid mhst have heard her whole 
conversation with Erpest de Nogont, and mu&t have revealed* it to 
some one else. “The yrl was in the next room,” Annette said, 
“when he came. The door I had left ajar rvhep I sat down to 
read, in order that she might ask me any question that she wished 
to put, concerning those things she was packing up. Whoever 
wrote that note, must certainly have had full information of all 
that passed between us then*” and her cheek began to burn at the 
thought. 

“Yes, but neither acknowledge of your charter nor of his,” re- 
plied the count; “however, dear AnnetU, it will better for us 
to go to Castelneau at qnee, for this man will -' vidently not quit 
his pursuit easily ; and here, I have not the same pow£r of pro- 
tecting you and punishing him, as 1 should have there.” 

“But, oh! my dear guardian, recollect that Ernest is there, 
and if we go immediately after we have heard that such is the 
case ” 

“I understand you, dear Annette,” replied the count : “ we will 
wait a day or two, at all events. He cannot accomplish much 
mischief in that time. You know, of course, my dear child, who 
iB the man that has done this thing V** 

“I suspect the Baron de Cajare,” replied Annette. 

“The same,” answered the count. “He has been seen waiting 
at the place that he appointed. What rash and daring act he 
would have committed, and how he might be protected in the com- 
mission of such treacherous baseness, 1 cannot tell ; for I grieve to 
say that, since the fall cOf Monsieur de Choiseul, he lias dared to 
present ‘himself again at court, from which he had been banished. 
He has, too, 1 understand, been well received.” 

“Oh! let us go,” said Annette, alarmed at the news she heard; 
for her dislike and fear of the Baron de Cajare, had grown every 
hour with her affectiqp to Ernest de Nogent. “Oh! lex us go as 
soon as possible. We can proceed slowly: we need not arrive at 
Castelneau soon; and anywhere we shall be more safe than here.” 

The count smiled at her feafrs. “Nay, nay, my Annette,” he 
“he cannot do us much harm for a day or two; and in the 
meantime I will write to Monsieur do Choiseul, and tell -him why 
we intend to return to Castelneau so speedily." 

Annette’s feelings of alarm still continued, and they were more 
-Just than the count’s feelings of security. But to bIio^ how sugh 
* was the case, we must once more, for a time, change the scene. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

“ So, monsieur le baron! So!” cried the fat and saucy voice of 
Pierre Jean, “ you have*beeii* trying to work wi*h your own tools, 
and'have not succeeded! You thought to get off without giving 
me my due, but you can’t do it. *Sho is SOo shrewd to be tricked 
by such as you; and you had better come to my plan soon, for if 
you don’t, 1 will hand the secret over to some one else, who will 
pay me hotter, I'll warrant. It was but a shabby trick of you to 
try to walk in by another door, while I wfis holding one open for 
you.” 

“ It .was a very natural trick,” replied the Baron de Cajare, who 
had listened, wto^ the other spoke, wit ft an unmoved counte- 
nance, ‘ L Y* “i don’t suppose that I will meddle ’more with filth 
than T can helper that I will deal with such dirty tools as you, 
when I can find cleaner instruments to work with.” 

Pierre Jean, to do him justice, liked straightforward dealing, so 
that this reply of the Baron de Cajare pleased him perhaps more 
than anything that could have been said. 

“Upon my soul!” he cried, “you are nearly as impudent as I 
am myself. You are a hopeful disciple, truly, and if you go on at 
this rate, and keep company with me much longer, you will be fit 
to cheat a pickpocket out of the snuff-box that he hatj just filched 
from somebody else. What ! you call it dealing with cleaner tools,' 
do you? Forging another man’s name!' aye, and sending a little 
puny swindler of a boy, to take advantage of what 1 told you of 
the souhrette. , and make my pretty Toinctte believe that the urchin' 
was sent by me. Come, come, baron, this will not do any more; 
you shall either sign the paper within these five minutes, and go 
upon my plan, or I will lay another dog .upon the track, and you 1 
may whistle for the game.” 

This sort language the Bfiron de Cajare did not certainly like 
at all: and, indeed, during his latter conferences with Pierre Jean, 
his mind had been in a state of constant vaccilation between a 
strong inclination to run his sweet companion through the body, 
and a politic disposition to be excessively civil to him. He was fre- 
quently even obliged to pause tor a moment, in order to decide 
between these two very opposite alternatives. Such was the case, 
in the present instance ; but policy put off the aatisfactW Wt 
anger till an after-period, and revenge took possession of the 
offence as a thing belonging to her, and handed it over to juemory. 
to be accounted for at seme future time. The oscillations of the 
mind between two such temptations, generally make it overshoot 
the exact pumt; and, in the present instance, the Jbaron carried hiw 
dWeftdb fax. , t 

“Nonsense, Maitrc Pierre Jean,” toe said, “let us be good friends, 
and work together wisely. You cannot deny that it was natural 
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enfiigh for me to ■wish to do what I could for myself, without 
hci»; as I find I can’t succeed, however, I will show you in a mi- 
nute that it was not alone to save my money. I have been a lucky 
man since last I saw you, ane have made my good friend Mtlun’s 
purse somewhat lighter than, I believe, it aver was before; so hero 
arc a hundred crowns for you to begin with, and no^ r we will sign 
the paper at once; I am quite willing to give you any security in 
my power.” , 

“Why, the paper I talked about will do,” replied Pierre Jean. 
“It is true, the secret itself is worth*soTr*;thing; but still, as you 
cannot work it without my help, and it must suaceed with my lfcdp — 
for no man will like td yut Ips rfeek into a halter if ho can avoid it 
— I have a good hold upon you in all ways. ^ Thi^s is something 
like doing business, indeed,” lie continued, sweeping up tin* money ; 
“and now let us set to work heartily. You draw up the Jtapcr, 
and then let me look afrit.” m 

The paper, being accordingly written by the baron, proved satis- 
factory to Pierre Jean in all respects ; and, having safely deposited 
it in an inner pocketfrdie sat himself down, fqjw'hitherto he had 
been standing,* and proceeded: “Now/ lqt us arrange our plans. 
You see, you are to perform, of course, the part of the lover in the 
farce.” 1 * 

“I suppose so, of course,” replied the baron; “us you modestly 
decline taking that part upon yourself.” 

“Why, I never like to stand in a friend’s way,” answered Pierre 
Jean, with his usual effrontery; “however, your plan, then, in pur- 
suit of your purpose, is to call upon llic old gentleman himself, 
and, making him a low bow, request the. honour of liis lair ward’s 
hand ” 

“Upon which,” replied the Baron /lc Cajarc, “he will make me 
a low bow, and request me to do him the honour of walking out of 
his house; adding, perhaps, that 1 am as impudent a scoundrel as 
a man called Pierre Jean.” 

“Which, of course, you will take as a compliment,” rejoined 
Pierre Jean; “but you will then, in reply, say that you arc 
extremely sorry, but if you are obliged to do so, your only refuge, 
after leading his house, in the state of disconsolate attachment into 
which his refusal throws you, must be either t/ic river Seine, or the 
central bureau of police.” c 

“Come, come,” exclaimed the baron, somewhat stonily, “no 
jesting upon this subject; I am, indeed, attached to this young 
lady, and ” 

“To her fortune,” added Pierre Jean: “but, nevertheless, you 
will do as I say, monsieur lc bipon ; and, moreover, you will" bo 
1*4. pnough to inform him” — and the man spoke slowly, and with 
a marked emphasis, “ that you feel yourself bound to give infor- 
mation at the police-office in reference to something about tho 
murder of Gaultier Fiteau, the old goldsmith, for which Count H. 
and the Chevalier M. were executed many years ago. ‘Tell him 
*?hat there is on£ person concerned therein still living: that, having 
discovered the fact, you are under the necessity of nunMB#Mtevto 
the police, an<l of 'bringing forward your proofs, not being in any 
way connected with him by blood or marriage.” 
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** Ah!" said the baron, thoughtfully; “ah! is it so, Monsiw 
Pierre Jean? But how can I be certain that this will produee a by 
effect^ I must not threaten anything which I am not sure of beings 
able to perform. Yofl must give me the proofs, my good friefid, 
you must give me the proofs.” 

“ That would not exactly suit me,” replied the villain. “ When I • 
ride I still like to have the curb thrown over my little finger, even 
though I do not? use it, and I will give you the proofs as soon as I 
find occasion for it. Till thejfe they must rest with me. I will be 
my own witness, mg good baron: but, if you tnink this is not 
enough to satisfy the worthy genilenpm, ^n*d he asks any saucy 
questions about the matter, inquire if he recollects his walk with 
the Count H. ahd tlte Chevalier M. on the night of the murder of 
Fiteajfr and all that happened afterwards? Give him a day to 
think of the matter, if he likes it ; I can trusfrto the effect of thought 
in his case. It never yet made a man who has something to bo 
afraid of more bold to have time to think over it.” 

“ reshape not,” said the baron, in a thoughtful mood, "perhaps 
not. Conscience i^the worst of bugbears, after all.* 

“Conscience^* no conscience,” replied Pierre Jean, “the expec- 
tation of being broken on the wheel does i*)t tend to nerve a man’s 
sinews. TeLl the count what I say : the prospect will be unpleasant 
to him, you may be sure; and if he do not consent himself, and 
make the girl consent too, I am very much mistaken. If he do 
act foolishly, the first appearance of Pierre .Jean on the stage, and 
a word or two whispered in his car by me, will alter the whole 
complexion of the affair, depend upon it, and very soon bring him 
to his senses.” 

The baron paused for several minutes, tjiinking deeply over all 
the man had said, weighing every probability, and calculating every 
result. 

“It is a hopeful scheme,” ho replied at length; “the most hopeful 
scheme I have yet heard of; and if I could be certain that you have 
sufficient evidence to convict him, or even to cast a grave suspicion 
upon him, 1 .should not in the least doubt of success; but the story 
is improbable. Unless, in the very first instance, there we^e strong 
proof) the accusation would not be listened to. He himself may 
take a high toilfc, and laugh it all to scorn; or, with one of«his cold 
and cutting sneers, tell me to make any use of my information that 
I can.** 


"Conscience, as you say, my dear sir, conscience!” exclaimed 
the rogue, lor the greatest villains upon earth know better than 
any mother people, because they ^now, by experience, that par- 


ticular effect of conscience, at least, which more or less rnaHa** 
cowards of us all. “Conscience, my dear sir, conscience! that is 
the thing which will prevent him from either laughing yyu to 
scorn, or from knocking you down with a sarcasm ; and as to my 
having proef, rest satisfied that I haye evidence enough: for there # 
isftanother man in Paris besides myself who seems me as much 
afrajd., 0 ? teffing the story as if the case were his o*rn; because 
he knows that he will be* called upqp* to bear .witness .when he 
would rather not. He thought to bully mb about.it!) but he is mis- 
taken, and only showed his own gome when* he was trumping ^ j ^ . 
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cp$fl. I should have a pleasure in repaying him a port of all 1 owe 
him, s Hue of these days ; but no matter for that : go you to the 
count without fear. Why should you not go at once? It is y. fine 
dft^, and no time like the (present.” r 

“ I should not be back in time,” replied the baron. ' “lam to he 
with Melun and Rosenval, and several others, by eight o'clock, to 
give them their revenge, they call it, but I say, to take mine. I 
have not forgotten how Melun laughed when he thought I had not 
a crown left in my purse ; but I will swe him in the livery of a valet, 
or the rags of a beggar, before I have done with him.” 

“Quite right, quite' fight!” answered Pi**re Jean; “hut, never- 
theless, there is plenty of time between this hour and eight, o'clock. 
Think what a glorious prize she would he! ’’Why, I understand 
that estate of St. Aubin, wliich you call so pitiful, is worth twodhou- 
sand louis of rent! Tlx?n, if she have all the count can give, what 
a mighty fortune that will he ! Come, come, monsieur le baron, 
make quick work with it: put on a new suit, a hold face, a stout 
heart, and a cool head, and go down and win the lady without 
more ado.” ° ^ 

The baron smiled. " What must ho done some Itmfc,” he said, 
“may as well be done once; so I will e’en try my fortune with- 
out more delay ; especially if 1 am to give them time to consider 
of it; but I cannot help thinking that part of the plan is bad. 
Master Pierre Jean. The rapid decision, in the urgency of the 
moment, would be more in our favour, I should think.' She will 
only hate me for forcing her inclinations, and hatred is a thing 
that does not diminish by reflection.” 

“ Pho, pho!” answered the other, “ that may he with a bungler; 
but, my dear baron, with a sweet man like* you, the good impres- 
sion may be easily given instead of the bad. Why, you can teach 
her to believe anything you like. Tell her that you are urged on 
solely by the deepest and the most passionate love; that her cold- 
ness has driven you to despair; that you care not what rash act 
you commit so that you win her; that you would ruin and destroy 
yourself and the whole world sooner than not obtain her, and that 
she is answerable for ah the sins that you commit, and the misery 
that is brought upon others, if she do not marry you, now that all 
chance -of marrying the oilier is done away with. Woman! 
woman! you have but to do with a woman I” 

The baron had smiled at the first part of his companion’s speech, 
amused to find how the playing upon the weakness of human 
nature was brought to a complete science, which every low villain 
could practise; but his feelings towards Annette were, in reality, 
vehement to hear calmly any allusion to Ernest de Cogent. 
He hit his lip, then, till he left the marks of his teeth in it; and 
merely muttering to himself, “ She shall be mine!” he rose from 
the table at which he had been sitting, locked up the papers with 
which it was covered, and the drawer with money which he had 
*®Opened, and then saying, “ Wfell, my good friend, I must lose to 
time, if tills is 1 to be done; come to me to-morrow about this hour, 
. and I will fell fou more <?£ my success,” — he prepared to.se t out 
* mpop his journey. * 

Pierre Jean lingered a little in the room; but the baron, knowing 
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that he cultivated the various talents which he possessed for snail 
pilfering and other methods of appropriation in aid of his grainier 
scheyics, took care not to allow hirn^iny opportunity, and sent him 
out of the apartment ^before he quitted it himself. 

Bidding hfcn adieu, monsieur de Cajaro set out with all speed 
for Versailles. It was not long ere he entered the court of the' 
house inhabited by the Count de Castelneau, and boldly asked for 
that noblcnmif. The servant who appeared in answer to his 
summons knew him well by^ight ; and — as in aU houses, however 
carefully the masters may conceal them, all the suspicions and 
animosities which tngft experience, vjt*ry^#on make their way to 
their domestics — the man now replied boldly and Bomewhat rudely, 
that his mastef had* ordered no person should be admitted. 

“J^vertheless,” replied the baron, calmly, “you will be obliged 
to admit me.” m * 

“ Indeed !” said the man, somewhat startled. “I certainly cannot 
admit you, sir, without further orders.” 

“Then go and obtain those orders,” replied the baron; “and 
inform the eoupt tftat I ^ome upon business of importance, which 
will admit of ho refusal nor delay.” 

The pjirvant obeyed, and left him at* the door; hut in a few 
minutes he returned with an order to usher liim into the presence of 
the count. 

It was seldom that the nerve of the Baron de Cajare failed him ; 
for he was a man of determined courage, great self-confidence, 
strong resolution, and much impudence. But on the present 
occasion various things oppressed him ; the business which lie had 
in hand also was somewhat obscure even to Ills own mind. He had 
hurried oil into it with an insufficient portion of information to 
satisfy himself fully, and he followed the Rcrvant slowly, laying 
out the line of conduct he was to pursife. As the best general rule 
he could adopt, in a case where his information was vague, he 
resolved to make his language vague also, and not to enter into 
any particulars till he had again seen Pierre Jean. Having formed 
this resolution, mid seeing that the attendant waited at the door 
of the room, he hurried his step, and entefed the saloon inhere the 
Count dc Castelneau was seated. 

m * a 
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Although Annette quitted” the room ;ii the announcement of ' 
Monsieur de Cajare’s approach, yet the Count^de Castelneau was 
not alone. The surgeon, at his request, remained" with him, and 
this increased, in some degree, the embarrassment which thcfbaron 
felt. No one could have perceived, however, the slightest trace of 
hesitation or emotion in his countenance, as he advanced with a 
cool air and a graceful bow, to salute the Count de Castelneau. 
That gentleman himstff certainly did rise to receive him, hut with 
.80 cold an ail, and so stern a brow, that his feelings toward his 
visitor were not to be mistaken. Little cause as he'liad to expect 
courtesy or kindly greeting on the part of the count, the ‘Baron de 
« Cajare thought fit to look upon this reception as rude and insulting; 
and the pugnacity of his disposition rising with the occasion, soon 
overcame every sort of distaste to the business before him, and he 
commenced the conversation at once, without waiting for any far- 
ther welcome than the mere cold bow with which the count noticed 
his entrance. 

“Good morning, Monsieur dc Castelneau,” he said: “I am happy 
to sec you looking so well; rumour /-aught me to believe that you 
were ill.” 

“ For once rumour was right, sir,” replied the count. “ May I 
ask to wlmt I am indebted for the honour of this visit?” 

“ Certainly,” answered the baron. “You shall be informed thereof 
in one moment. But what I have to say had probably better be 
said to yourself alone.” 

“ I cannot conceive that such a thing is necessary, sir,” rejoined 
the count; “ one’s surgeon and one’s confessor may hear everything 
I believe.” r 

“In this instance,” said the baron, “you will find, in a few mo- 
ments, my good sir, that your general rule is not applicable. I 
must request, distinctly, a few minutes’ conversation with you 
alone, though I think they might have been conceded at once out 
of common courtesy.” 

The courtesy, sir, that you have shown to roe and mine,” replied 
the count, “ has been of so uncommon a kind, that I might consider 
myself very well justified in denying your request. It shall be 
granted, however; and my friend here will leave us for a moment 
„or two.” 

9 The surgeon left the room, and the count paused, knowing that 
silence at suffi' a,, time is the most embarrassing thihg ihat can bo 
inflicted on an impudent man who has to begin an awkward con- 
ference. The baron, however, commenced without the slightest 
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*“ I have requested that our communication should be prolate, * 
count,” he said, “ as many things may occur in the course of ilhat * 
we have to speak of which had better be heard by no otHer ears 
but bur own.” . I * 

“I cannot* see why, Isir,” answered tfic count. “As you have 
yourself sought the interview, which, I confess, I grant very uivwilU 
ingly, you jnust lead the conversation in what line you like, and 
can therefore tfvoicl anything that is disagreeable to yourself.” 

“ Oh! it is not that I # fear at all,” replied the baron: “ it is not to • 
spare my feelings, but yourbwn, that I am solid tous.” 

“ Indeed!” said th^ount, drily. “Pra^go on.” 

“Well, then, sir,” proceeded the Barrorflie Cajare, “let me inform 
you, that I come to demand the hand of Mademoiselle de St Morin, 
knowing the circumstances of her birth, and everything concerning 
her. 

“You come to demand*the baud of Mademoiselle de St. Morin!” 
said the count, repeating his words, with a sarcastic turn of the 
lip: “jrnay I ask upon what grounds tills great claim is founded?” 

‘*1 will tell vo^in one moment, sir,” replied the baron; “it is 
better found JT than ydU are aware of. Every principle requires 
us to giye up tc# judgment persons who have been guilty, at any 
period, of great and terrible crimes, or who have taken part therein; 
and there can be but one excuse for not doing so. That excuse can 
only exist when we are connected with the criminals by near and 
dear ties, and when the voice of nature and affection may be sup- 
posed to overpower a sense of justice. Now, sir, looking upon Ma- 
demoiselle de St. Morin as your adopted child, I think the person 
who marries her may consider himself exempt from the duty of 
doing any tiling that may injure you, although the strict law of the 
land may require him to pifirsue a contrary course: do you under- 
stand me?” 

“Not in the least, sir,” answered the count. “If you come here 
to play the part of the Sphinx, with a riddle on your lips, you must 
even enact the character of (Edipus also, and solve it yourself.” 

“ I think, sir, it can be solved in one moment,” said the baron, 

“ and by one word. Turn your thought* back into the past, count, 
and tell me if you recollect the name of Gaultier Fitcaii?” 

The couni* sat dewrn, for h£ had hitherto been standing, and the 
deadly paleness which came over his countenance showed the 
baron at once that he had touched a tender spot. “I see, sir,” he 
continued, that you do recollect the name., I will beg you to make 
a still greater effort of memory, and tell me whether you remember 
where you were, and how employed, on the night and at the 
moment when Gaultier Fiteau *vas murdered?” 

The count made mo reply, but remained in death-like «iter&e, 
with his eyes fixed firmly on the ground. The baron, too, added 
nothing more for several moments, leaving what he had said to 
work its effect. Judging from all that he saw, that the wordsP 
, already* spoken were enough, he determined not show the sca^i- 
ness of his information by attempting to create a$y greater alarm; 
and a few minutes' reflection confirmed him„noti only in acting, 
thus* prudently, but also in soothing and softening the way for 
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‘fpray be calm, Monsieur de CasteLneau,” he said. u I seek not 
to'i ain or to injure you; very far from it, I assure you. I deeply 
anu deVotedly love Mademoiselle de St. Morin. I would do any- 
thing on earth to obtain her, Lnd have, perhaps, been •led by tins 
passion into rash and unjustifiable acts; bu. still she trust be mine; 
and all I now ask is, that you would behave in this business, not 
according to the wild and somewhat inappropriate notions which 
you have imbibed from that mad nation, the English, but as every 
other parent or guardian in all France would, and give her to the 
man whom, all circumstances considered, it is best that she should 
marry.” 

“I cannot, sir; I cannflt force her inclination,” burst forth the 
count. “I have promised her her free choice- and were I to die 
to-morrow, 1 would not retract from my word.” 

“ But, doubtless,” said the Baron de Cajare, " Mademoiselle de 
St. Morin herself will not drive the matter to such alternatives, if 
she be left to judge for herself. May I be permitted to plead my 
own cause with her for a few minutes alone?” 

“ Ay, and tell her thfs whole tale,” exclaimed' the count, 11 false 
as it is, and baseless altogether, to make l.er abhor x?ue whom she 
has loved from infancy, and — ” ** ^ 

“ Your pardon, 3'our pardon !” said the baron. “ 1 have told no 
talc at till; and if anything said be false or baseless, you cannot 
have the slightest occasion to fear it.” 

“ Nay, nay,” replied the count, ‘‘ that follows not at all. There 
may be circumstances — nay, 1 deny not that there are circum- 
stances^ which give to the most innocent the appearance of guilt. 
Do we not all know how often, upon full and legal proof, the inno- 
cent head has been brought to the block, while the guilty one has 
escaped ?” •-> * 

“We do, indeed,” answered the baron ; “ and therefore, of course, 
I never dream, for one moment, of entering into any particulars 
with Mademoiselle de St. Morin. I only wish to plead my own 
cause, and to add, in order to show some slight claim upon her 
attention, that your life is in my power, without in the least degree 
intending to make use of ,+he means in my hand. May I do this?” 

The count smiled bitterly, repeating, “Slight claim! Well, sir, 
I cannot refuse, but you must not ask me in any respect to urge 
her. You niust not expect that I will make it my request even — 
that 1 will express a hope or a wish.” 

“No,” replied the baron; “ all I will ask is, that if she comes to 
you for confirmation of my words — if she says to you that I have 
told her that your life is in my power — you will reply, that I have 
told her true; ask nothing, demand nothing of her, leave her own 
heart 'to decide; and I call Heaven to witness, if she do decide in 
my favour, that I will make her the best and most devoted of 
husbands.” 

The count paused without reply for a minute or two; and never 
did a more terrih’e or painful struggle take place in the breast of 
man than that which raged in his during his silence. It was not 
one feeling simply Dpposing another; it was not alone that appre- 
hension for himself combated Ills love and 'tenderness for Anfiette; 
jput itMvas, that various feelings and passions took part agair^t 
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each other in hra breast at once, and fears of disgrace and sname, ' 
affection lor Annette, hatred and contempt for the baron, rejbg- • 
nance to sink himself in the opinionjof the person he loved 4>esl on 
earth* and high and noble principle^ of what was just, and right, - 
and dignified* all arrayed themselves or# the one 6ide or the other, 
and maintained for those few minutes a fearful conflict in his hcart. # 
Apprehension, however, triumphed ; fnore by its old and rooted* 
power in his mind than anything else. That fear had been the 
bugbear of his life, the spectre which haunted him, the incubus « 
which crushed down alf his*joys; and he found that he had no 
power to resiBt it nefcv. 

“It must be as you%ftsh, M said fhe oouwt,%t length; “but 1 have 
your promise, your flighted word, your pledge, that you will say 
nothing of this matter to her; that you will give her none of the 
particulars; that you will never, never call up a suspicion in her 
mind against me.” • * 

“Never,” replied the baron; “never, if she consents to be mine. 

I will say but wliat 1 have told you: 1 will tell her merely that 
your life is in my nower.” * 

“ Well,” the Jghtthc* cimut ; “well, I can but leafe it to herself; 
it is a sacrifice 1 •'ill not ask, 1 will not demand; but if she decides 
fir hors^fl', why should I oppose? Let her judge: it were cruelty 
to her to deny her the power of judging, where the life of one whom 
she loves as a lather is at stake.” 

Did this reasoning satisfy Jiim? It would seem not; for, in the 
end, a sort of sarcastic smile came upon his countenance, as if he 
scorned himself for using such sophistry; and then a look .of deep 
melancholy succeeded it, of bitter, dark, remorseful sorrow; and 
pressing his hand upon liis brow, lie slowly left the room. 

“J*ray, call Mademoiselle do St. Morin* hither, my good friend,” 
lie said, entering the cabinet in whiqh the surgeon was seated. “I 
wish to speak to her for a moment or two alone.” 

Annette came quickly, and the count was glad that she did so, 
for every instant of expectation was terrible. Her eyes instantly 
rested on liis countenance, and she exclaimed, “You are ill, my 
dear father! Oh! what is the matter ? # That base man has agi- 
tated and offended you, I am sure!” • 

“No, no, my Annette.” replied the count, shrinking from the 
terms of condemnation by winch she designated him tiPwhoin he 
seemed driven to consign her for life. “No, my Annette, no; per- 
haps lie may not mean it. But no, 1 will not say a word more in his 
favour,” iit: added, more firmly. “Go to him, Annette; you will 
find him in the saloon. Hear wliat he has to say to you, and then 
decide for yourself. Let no oiler consideration but the feelings of 
your own heart affect t you, my child. It is right that you ^>ou>d 
have thu power of judging; but, oh, Annette! oh, judge wisely and 
well!” m 

“But tell me,” she said, in an agitated voice; “tell me, my dear* 
father-*—” f 

“Nay, nay. # my dear child,” said the count, “ask me no ques- 
tions; go, decide for yourself. No one can decide* but you, no one 
can decide for you. Would to Godtlliat I coujd!” 

• Annette stood and gazed at him for a moment 'or two in gainful 
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sIleAce; then tamed, and summoning all her resolution, with a 
$kjw, but unwavering step, she sought the saloon in which the 
Bsromde Oajare awaited her.i 

For a few moments after sl^e had left him, the wogds whifih he 
bad spoken, exhorting hev to a firm and fyise decision, gave some 
comfort to the mind of* the Count de Castelneau. For a time he 
* pgrsuaded himself that he*had done his duty, that he had acted as 
he ought to act towards Annette; but his judgment was too keen 
and clear, his heart too much accustomed to self-examination, for 
such a delusion to continue long. tV brief, a very brief space of 
thought, showed him that he was sacrificing her to himself; that ho 
was consigning her tohke arms 'of a man ihiom she hated and de- 
spised ; a man who, he hmradf was confident, yould render her mi- 
serable for life. Hecoq^fet deny to his own conscience, that, to 
accomplish this purpoilsfBTwas employing, even while he sSemed 
to leave her free, the must terrible means of compulsion; the com- 
pulsion of her heart’s best feelings and principles ; the compulsion 
of her affection for him. He felt that it was base; he felt, that it 
was degrading; he felt that he had fallen more than ever in his 
own opinion; and, burying his eyes in hCs hands, 1 r he shut out all 
external objects, and the predominant sensation was hatred of 
himself. r 
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CHAPTER XLIH. 


As soon as Annette entered the saloon, the Baron do Cajare ad- 
vanced towards hir, with a countenance from which he had ba- 
nish^ every trace of had passion. It is not- to be denied that he 
was a handsome and a graceful man, and £hat in his whole address 
and appearance there wfts something highly courtly and distin- 
guished; but yet Annette could not behold him without sen- 
sation* of dislike and apprehension, wh^ch certainly were not 
diminished bv^thc* short and unsatisfactory con^rencc she had 
just held wild the Coftnt de Castclneau. She bowed gravely 
as he approached, but withheld her hant\ though he seemed about 
to take it; and, seating herself in the chair which the count had 
before occupied, she said, “ Monsieur de Castelneau informs me, 
sir, that you wish to speak to me." 

“You cannot doubt upon what subject, Mademoiselle de St. Mo- 
rin," said the baron; “it must be evident to you, it must have been 
evident to you before you quitted Castelneau, that I do, and have 
long loved you sincerely and dearly" 

“From all I have known and seen, sir,” replied Annette, coldly 
and even bitterly, for the vhry profession of his love seemed an 
offence to her, after the events that had passed — “from all that I 
have know and seen, the method you have taken to display your 
love has been somewhat strange ; but in one word ” 

“Hear me^ hear me, first, mademoiselle,” said the baron: “hear 
me, before you make any decision.” 

“I have none to make, sir," replied Annette; “my sentiments 
were fixed h>ng ago; but go on, if you think fit." 

“Your opinions ihay have "been formed upon wrong .grounds,” 
replied the baron; “not that I intend to deny any tiling that T have 
done; for every strong passion, if it be not a madness itself, pro- 
duces a temporary insanity. Mine has certainly done so ; for the 
strongest proof of insanity is the choice of such means as are most 
likely to defeat the object.” 

“You reason too calmly, ancP too well, for a madman, 3ir.” re- 
plied Annette; “but whether it were so or not, could m&Seno 
difference to me now.” 

The baron bit his lip, but he still replied in the same doferential 
tone. “ J think it might, if you would hear mo to an end. In seeking * 
your love and endeavouring to obtain your hand, 4 have committed 
many acts which were calculated, I acknowledge* at once t» de- 
prive me of your affection and vopr esteem* biJt many other, 
thingfc. that I have dorfe have been • mistaken, .and others have 
dbqbtless been misrepresented. All, however, have been prompted 
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by love; by that deep, intense, overpowering attachment which 
cect never be conquered, which will endure through life, and which 
miftt eVentually produce som( return. It is for you to direct that 
love as you will for the future* It is for you to address it to the 
best objects, to make it tiie means of reckling me from anything 
.that is evil ; of leading me to all that i$ high, and noble, and groat; 
of ♦turning me, in short, from wrong to right, and saving, me, by the 
power of affection, from all the vice, and crime, aild sorrow, intc 
which, perhaps, disappointment and despajr may hurry me.” 

Annette was now in some degree t interested, not touched, not 
shaken in the slightest rlegree, fqr she loved, Mother, and undfer no 
circumstances could shtf'evfer love him; mxt she felt grieved for 
him; and his language had so much the ain of truth, that she 
hoped he might be led to better things. , 

“Oh! Monsieur de Qajare,” she said, in a milder tone, “let me 
beseech you to think of what ought to b£ the results of disappoint- 
ment, especially when that disappointment itself may have been, 
in some degree, brought about by the very errors and evi?s into 
which you nowjtalk of plunging again. Ought^it jjot, oh! tell me, 
ought it not to chasten and correct? ougWfc it not tcHnake you ab- 
hor all that is wrong, and, seek all that is right? *Alas! V*an give 
you nothing like hope, if you do, indeed, love me as you say. I 
wish that it were otherwise ; I wish from my very heart that it 
were otherwise; but it cannot he. I do pray and entreat that you 
would urge me no more, for it is quite impossible.” 

“I must still urge you, Mademoiselle de St. Morin,” replied the 
Baron de Cajare, somewhat sternly; “for many results that you 
knew not of depend upon your answering my love and becoming 
my wife.” 

Tim altered tone in which he spokfe was to Annette rather a re- 
lief than otherwise; and she replied, “To end all in one word, sir, 
then, I have but to tell you that, whatever be the case, you never 
can or will have my hand ; nor can you obtain my love, for it is 
already given to another. Thus, whatever may be the conse- 
quences of my reply, that reply is made.” 

“Let me first tell you what does hang upon your decision, 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin,” said the baron. “First, there de- 
pends upon it the life of the Count dc Ckstelneau ; next, his 
honour ; next, his property ; next, the fame and name of his whole 
family and relations.” 

Annette started up from her seat, and gazed on him with a look 
of wild incredulity. 

“It cannot be!” she exclaimed; “oh, no, it cannot be!” 

“It is!” answered the baron, fiAnly and sternly. “I would not 
lAgeVhis pica till every other argument had failed; but I now tell 
you that it is so ; and if you doubt me, ask the count himself.” 

“I will, I will,” cried Annette, wildly; and darting from the 
v room, like a bird escaped from the hand which has strivcij to grasp 
itf.she flew to tlte cabinet wheroshe had left her guardian. She* 
found him, as have shown, with his eyes buricdfcin his hands; 
and although He heard the sV?r> which, though still light, was now 
quick and knpatipnt, he raised 1 not his lic&d; he felt that he 'dared 
hardly"look that pure innocence in the face. 
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She paused, arid gazed upon him mournfully. She read in that 
downcast aspect — she remembered, in the words that he haft 
spoken to her, and in much that shelhad seen — dark and t£rriffle 
signs fcorroboyativc of. the tale she lijui just heard. There waa a 
deep mystery* indeed, fey her mind, in cAl that she beheld; but if 
she asked herself what it could be, wh&t was the meaning of all , 
the strange and unaccountable changes which had taken place fo 
the feelings and demeanour of her guardian, it was with no touch 
of curiosity, it was with the simple, straightforward purpose of 
judging wliat it might be hex* duty to do, and with the resolution 
, to do duty at an^acriflce. 

She paused, then, an&* gazed upon the fcount, scarcely trusting 
her voice to sp«ak. # She knew that the tone thereof— she knew 
that the very first look — would betray, in a moment, to the eyes 
of hcf*guardian, the terror, agitation, an<| despair, which were 
already in possession of hci* heart. * 

The moment of decision was, however, now come; and in that 
awful foment the high principles and tJm high bouI were not 
wanting. She called up resolution; she nerved her heart; she 
determined to dare all boldly, to hear all calmly; *and if, by the 
utmost sacrifice tlmt woman could make, she could save him who 
had devoted so much of his life to the task of rendering her what 
she was, she resolved to make that sacrifice, should death itself be 
the consequence. Ah! death itself: for now she concealed nothing 
from her own mind; and very often, within the last few months, 
she had thought not only that the grave would be preferable to a 
union with a man whom she did not love, but that the grave. must 
follow very rapidly upon so terrible, ^so horrible a fate. She now 
felt most acutely that such anticipations were not fallacious; that 
death might anticipate such *1 union, and could not follow far 
behind. Tor tlmt she was prepared; for that she was ready; and 
the only thing which she miscalculated were her powers of going 
calmly through the terrible scenes which were to precedc^that 
event. She thought that resolution could master everything; and 
in that belief, after remaining for several minutes in sad and 
agitated silence, she said, “My dear guardian, my dear father, will 
you not speak to your Annette?” 

The count looked wildly up. “Yes, Annette, yes,” he said. 
"Do not do it, my child! — do not think of it l Keject it at once! 
Hear not of it !” 

“Listen to me, my father,” said Annette; "listen to me, I 
beseech you!” 

But while she strove to speak calmly, her voice shook; the 
hand which she had laid upon liisSarm trembled violently. “ Lis- 
ten to me, I beseech you, for I am somewhat agitated ; somcwAat 
surprised. He tolls me — be tells me, that if I refuse to wed him, 
your life will be the sacrifice!” • 

The count paused for a moment, gazing in her face, and he then 
answered, •solemnly and slowly, must not lie^ even for you. 
Annette : he h^ said true, my life is in his power* Let me Jell 
you, my dear Annette, let me tell you how all this happened. So 
help m® Heaven ! I am as* guiltless al the child unborn.”. 

* Hush !” she said, “ hush, my dear guardian* fell me nothing. 
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TVith me you want so exculpation ; I am satisfied of all. Nothing 

S n shake my faith in you Have I not known you from my 
fancy? There be proofs, iny father, small, silent proofs, in the 
daily intercourse of confiding hearts, that slot the most bitter and 
condemnatory evidence, and a harsh codTt of law, c can ever out- 
weigh, even by a hair !" r 

*’ The count started up, and clasped her in his arms* exclaiming, 
"Bless thee, my Annette! bless thee, my sweet child!” 

" Oh ! do not move me,” she said v " i am too weak, too much 
agitated already. Give me, oh! give me calmness, to think and act 
as I ought. He has f^ur life » ; .n his pow'-r. Do you think, my 
guardian, that he will use that power? Do you think that it is 
quite sure he will attempt to use it?” '■ ** 

“ He will, my child,” replied the count ; “ but make me answer 
no more such questions, my Annette. t Since you left me, I have 
reproached myself bitterly, most bitterly, for subjecting thee to 
any such painful decision. The moment of feebleness is past. 
I thank thee, my ch^.d, for thy bright and beautiful generosity 
towards me! , I thank thcc, not only for thy 7 wi^ingness to save 
me at a sacrifice of more than life, but I thanlc thee, also, for 
having given me back myself, and taught me Mi at is right to do. 
Dearest Annette, thou shalt make no such sacrifice! Thy fate 
and fortune, thank God, are already secure : I will meet mine as 
may best betide me; but I will not pass my child, the beloved 
child of my adoption, through the fire, as au offering to such a 
demon as he who demands thee !” 

"Nay, nay,” said Annette, "can you suppose that I will suffer 
such a thing? Listen to dear father. Seat yourself there, 

and listen to your Annette, while she pours forth her whole heart 
towards you. It is but once in our life, perhaps, that she can do 
so. Nay, let me kneel and as the count sunk back into the chair, 
she propped upon her knees beside him. 

"Hear me out,” she continued: “hear me out: my conduct is 
determined, fully and resolutely. You know that my heart is al- 
ready given to another and not to this man, and on that point I 
will never deceive him ‘but if he chooses to demand and to receive, 
as the price of your safety and your peace, this cold and lifeless 
hand, it*shall be his. Of Ernest, I must not* and I Hare not speak. 
His conduct I must not, nor I ought not to blame. He has done 
his duty, doubtless, to his family and to his station. God provides 
mitigations for our sufferings even in our griefs : for had Ernest 
been as devoted to me as I would have been to him, this moment 
might have been tenfold more terrible than it is now. Hear me, 
,nav, hear me, for in this brief moment, when all is to be decided 
for v eVer, with scarcely the slightest pause lor thought, it is neces- 
sary that I should consider all things: ay, my father, and prepare 
you foe' all things. Much agony may, perhaps, be spared me; for 
neither must I, nor must you suppose, that it is likely I should ever 
tred this man. t>Long ere that, if we can so form our plan that the 
terrible day may be delayed, long ere that, Annette*will be wedded 
to a sterner ford ‘ but one mo^e calm and true. Nay, fear not, my 
father; I ‘have no' rash thoughts, but 1 trust in God, and know 
that Vhen in yonder room I pledge myself to be liis if 
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that instant the flat goes forth which shall save me from lengthened 
torture, if it do not relieve me altogether from the obligation ,df 
that vpw. I know it, I feel it, and 3 bless God that it is &o; hr 
even while he is pleased to afflict mej he gives me the highest and 
nobleBt of conlolations: the power of showing my love and grati- 
tude towards you. Nay, nay, a few woms *more ; and I pray you « 
do not weeps hr I could weep too, ana I would fain resist tho3e 
tears; but let ul now speak of things more important. My reso- 
lution is taken. Now to secure that it leads to good and not to 
evil. Let us remember that' my hope is in death, not life; and if 
I die oefore the day, Hug man, this false, b&so man, may still be- 
tray you. We must have sureties, we'imftt have bonds, that this 
terrible thing ft not done for nothing. Oh! my guardian, I am 
too inexperienced in such matters to know what will be security 
enough: you must judge of that. Come vth me, come with me, 
and fix him firmly to some engagement from which his craft and 
subtlety cannot escape, otherwise, through life you will be his 
slave, after Annette is gone. Come with m^ for I have not wisdom 
to deal with thyigs sp important; and, to say truth , ]L feel faint and 
somewhat dizzy with thil agitation.” 

The c(k»nt rose”from the chair in which, during the last few mi- 
nutes, lie had been seated, with his hand shading his eyes. He 
had evidently been moved by various emotions; sometimes be had 
trembled violently; and once the tears had rolled slowly down his 
cheeks. Latterly, however, he had been very calm, and had no 
movement whatsoever. 

When his hands were now withdrawn, however, the drops were 
gone from his eyes, though his face was deadly pale. 

“Sit down, my Annette,” he replied, in a calm tone: “rest here 
till I return. 1 will settle the w'hole matter with the Baron de 
Cajarc” 

Annette, who felt her strength and courage failing, whose heart, 
now that all was said and done — that the decision was maffl?, and 
the energy of action passed away — was sick unto the death ; Annette 
did as he told her, and the count took two steps towards the door. 
In that brief moment, however, the truth flashed upon her mind; 
she started up, sprang forward, and caught him by the arm. “You 
shall not rctfcse bin! !” she cried ; “you shall not refuse Ijim ! did I 
know that, for my sake, you suffered, I should die a thousand and 
a thousand times in one. Oh, no, no! you shall not refuse him!” 

“My child,” cried the count, vehemently — “so help me Heaven! 
with my consent, you never shall be his. Death is an empty 
name: within ten short years tjiat must be my portion beyond all 
doubt; and, as for the disgrace, none that the hissing lips and 
pointed firiger'of popular error could direct at me would be-Aqual 
for one* moment to the shame, the burning shame, that 1 now feel, 
in 1 laving, for one instant, thought of sacrificing thee toysave my 
worthless existence. Let me go, my child; let me go to quench ' 
this fire that is at my heart.” 3 » » 

“Never, never,” cried Annette, dinging to him; “never, never, 
my lather; this is my task, this ifyiwy duty. Heai* me, hear me; 
oh! I beseech you, hear me. I am willing, I am .ready-: if you die, 
I* rill die with you.” • J 
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The count unclasped her arms, and broke away, but as he did so* 
Annette fell at his feet upon the floor. The count gazed at her for 
a moment, but she lay there insensible; and he hesitated whether 
to .leave her and fulfil his pmfcose at once with the baron, or to stay 
and endeavour to recall htjr to consciousness. Tenderness, however, 
r for Annette prevailed, an{t stooping down, he raised her from, the 
ground. She had become so pale, however, so ghastly was the ex- 
pression of her countenance, the fainting fit into which she had 
fallen was so like death itself, that tjie count became alarmed, and 
called aloud for assistance. ^ 

Good old Donnine flurried quick at Ijpvmaster’s voi&e; some 
other servants followed ; f and the loud lamentations which were now' 
made soon called to the chamber not only the s&rgeon but the Baron 
de Cajare himself. • The count, at the moment he enter#*, was 
holding Annette in his arms, and the eyes of the two met. But 
everything like fear had left the countenance of Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau, and he exclaimed aloud, “Get you hence, demon, get 
hence I You see wli&Vyou have done. Get you hence, an 6 never 
let me see your face again!” s 

“ I fear you must hear from me , though, Monsieur de Castelneau,” 
said the baron, with a bitter sneer upon his lip: *‘I tear 'you must 
hear from me; and that you shall do right speedily.” 

“ Play what scoundrel part you will, sir,” replied the count, “but 
only rid me of the presence of a villain.” 

The baron raised hi? finger with a menacing look, and without 
more words quitted the room.” 
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chapter xliv. 


TnE Baron de tlajafe sat in his dressing-room some few hours after 
the pqgiod of his visit to Versailles. He was not hy any means so calm 
and sedate as usual in his demeanour ; and the valet who was attending 
upon him remarked that there was a degree of irritability and im- 
patience in Ilia whole conduct which was very uncommon with him; 
for, to^ay the truth, and to do him but justice, in his every-day 
commerce with the world, lie was of a very tranquil and even tem- 
per, reserving the display of violent passions for great occasions 
alone, awl even' then guiding them wuh a sufficient degree of 
power to prevent them from ruffling his manner or disturbing his 
voice and look. Such, however, as I have just said, was not the 
case at present, and the reason was very plain. There were two 
passions active in his breast, not one ; neither loved to give way, 
and they irritated him hy the struggle between them. Those two 
were the same we have before noticed — two of the most violent, if 
not the most powerful, in the hui. '•n breast — love and revenge; 
and they were also the two most strong in his’ own nature and cha- 
racter; however strange it may seem jo day that such a man was 
capable of love. Still so perverse a thing is human nature, so 
strange and so wild are the alliances which take place betwqfgfcrfif- 
ferent passions in our breast, flhat his interview with Annette 
during that morning had increased both his attachment to her and 
his determination by some means to obtain her. Vanity armed 
herself in the same cause as love; and pride, unconquerable pride, 
only bow/ai the head for the purpose of triumphing more com- 
pletely. 1 ' ^ 

Towards the Count de Castelneau, however, his feelings were 
very different. There, unmitigated hatred and the thirst for ven- 
geance were predominant ; and sooner or later to work his destruc- 
tion, and take a terrible account of every sarcastic look and cutting 
word that the count had directed towards him, was his firmest and 
strongest resolution; still, how to gratify both these passion.* was 
a question of great difficulty, which troubled him sorely to'Solve. 
The desire of revenge, was, if anything, the stronger of the two; 
and he revolved in his mind, with bitter pleasure, the thought of 
giving up the Count de Castelneau to justice, and of making his 
sufferings and his shame a mean** of driving Annette to his o\.a 
purposes. TV-ihaps there might even be a dark expectation- and 
desire in the bottom of his heart, oflpbtaining her hand, by holding 
oqt the. hope of saving her guardian’s ■ life, and then of punishing 
her for her coldness, by disappointing that hope, and leaving him 
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to his fate. Such, there is reason to suppose, were the purposes 
which he longed to accomplish; and though the complication of 
feefringfc from which those purposes arose were most strange, yet it 
is no less true that hatred, an 4 revenge, and love, were all mingled 
together, and that in his et/il heart there existed a pension for An- 
, nette de St. Morin, which ye are forced to call love, combined with 
thfc desire of wounding and r grieving its object. To accomplish shell 
things, however, it was necessary that he should pbssess more in- 
formation than he already had obtained, #nd that he should win 
the dark, low scoundrel, from whom ne had derived his first intel- 
ligence of the assailablp point in Jhe County Costelneau’s charac- 
ter, and render him a mere tool in his harms. To do so was most 
difficult, however, for the desperado was as shrewd 'and keen as he 
was unprincipled and base. Bribery, indeed, was the only rg^thod 
to be employed with liiip ; but then no reliance could be placed on 
him when he was bribed ; no one could' reckon for an hour that 
some superior temptation would not lead him to betray any trust 
reposed in him; and tiiough the Baron de Cajare, to obtain hi9 
object, would have made any sacrifice of mere /nonqy that could bo 
made, though fie would have invited cupihity, and glutted the de- 
sires of the ruffian in his service, yet he well kneft that tke wealth 
of the Count de Castelncau enabled him to command far greater 
means; and that, therefore, if Pierre Jean chose to apply to him, 
and to extort from that nobleman large sums as the price of sileuce, 
vengeance and love might botli be disappointed. Ills first object, 
therefore, was to bind the ruflian to him by such ties as it would 
be his interest to keep inviolate, and his next, to prevent any actual 
communication between Pierce Jean and the count. For this 
double purpose he had already sent for him ; and he now sat wait- 
ing with an eager and* impatient blind, revolving all his dark 
schemes, and giving himself alternately to the one and the other of 
the impetuous pjissions which struggled in his bosom. 

liflTiti meanwhile, his valet aided to dress him with scrupulous 
exactness ; for the money which was to be the bribe of his base agent 
was yet to be obtained, at least in part, and the means which the 
baron had to employ in order to gain it, led him naturally into that 
society where luxury and ostentation were carried to the highest 
possible nitcli. Before he was completely dressed; Pierre Jean 
himself appeared; and although the valet was, in his master’s 
opinion, one of those old and tried servants of his will, who might 
be safely trusted with many a delicate secret, yet the baron dis- 
missed him on this occasion, and proceeded with his toilette unaided. 

As he went on, he detailed to Pierre Jean all that lmd occurred 
at VeAailles ; but, to his surprise*-, he found that his companion’s 
vie^'uf the progress lie liad made was Very different from his 
own. Pierre Jean declared that nothing could be more favourable 
than tlic result; asked whether he could expect the count and the 
' 'young lady to yield all at once: and, as revenge, for the ipere sake 
of vengeance, without anything to be got by it, was to the eyes of 
the sharper mere vanity ai\d folly, he could not at all understand 
,why the baron' dwelt so much vpon the bitter and insulting conduct 
of the Count, de ^astelneau . * # 

44 Why, it seems to me,” he replied, to some angry observations 
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of Monsieur de (Jajare, “it seems that the old gentleman did as 
much as could be expected on the first trial. Fear is a thing that 
one must not make too much of in o^e’s dealings, for if pushed too 
hard it cures itself. A man gets angry, and forgets his fear alto- 
gether; but it has one great advantage over every other sort* of 
means, for it does not wlar out, and may b§ used again and again 
every day; each day driving on the matfer you aim at a bit more • 
and a bit more, Jill it is all accomplished. Now you see this moil- 
ing you pressed the count somewhat too hard, and made the man 
angnr, as well he might be; ^pt just let me go to him to-morrow, 
andl’jj bring the matter round, I’ll warrant ye.” 

This proposal, as w^l^ve already sljo^ypodid not at all accord 
with the baron’s views, and lie therefore answered “No, no, my 
good friend, I nave* determined upon a different course. I will 
p uni shat his Count de Castelneau, and marry the young lady too; 
but if wc can arrange our jtnatters properly, before to-morrow at 
this hour the count shall be in the Chatelet.” 

“ That may suit your views, monsieur lc baron,” replied Pierre 
Jean; » but I do not see how it would agrea with mine. Now the 
money is to be pftid to n^, you know, when you marry this pretty 
Annette; but if jou put the count in the Chatelet, you will never 
marry he.* at all. As long as this little business of the count’s is 
a secret, wc have some influence over him ; but tho moment that 
you have made the charge public, you lose your power, for you 
have done your worst. No, no, my good friend the baron, that’s 
a had card : don’t play it till you have got no better.” 

“ But suppose,” replied the baron, “it should be as pleasant to 
me to punish this Count de Castelneau as to marry Mademoiselle 
dc St. Morin, what say you then?” «** 

“ Why, I suppose such a tiling is possible,” s.tid the man, “though 
it’s very foolish ; but, at the same timq, th&t wouldn’t make it suit 
me a bit the better.” 

“I am not quite so foolish as you think,” answered thujjupn, 

“ as I will show you in a few minutes ; and as for your parfbf tho 
transaction, I can make it suit you just as well; for if I pledge my- 
self to pay you the same sum on the condemnation of the count, as 
I was to pay on my marriage with the *lady, the matter will, of 
course, IjgJaqual to y^u.” 

“I do not khow that exactly,” replied the man; “I doiiot want 
to hurt the count. The girl was very tivil to me when I was 
bringing her up from Castelneau, and had such a winning way 
with her, that she had almost turned my head, and made me do a 
very silly thing. So I would rather show her a kindness than an 
unkindness; and though it is n^ great kindness, indeed, to marry 
her to you, yet I suppose she would not be much worse off than 
most women. Poor devils! wc lead them hard lives of it, any now. 
But let me hear your plan farther, my good friend the baron. You 
spoke just now as if you intended to marry her, after ; now, # 
liow is that to he brought about? I must see my way clearly, you 
know.” • * • 

“ Why thus* then,” said the baron: “ 1 will tell ypu the gcr/cral 
points,. Master Pierre Jean; but, lutying done $b, remember I in- 
tend to- have the whole management \>f the matter ih mjr own 



hands, if ym ate to hmm your rewwid at all Jr the find; piano, 1 
propose to lodge my infonostaon against the count nith the police 
tQ-morrow. You arc, on y^ur part, to keep yourself quiet and 
oit of the way till the proper time, and to obey my directions in 
everything. Having then sfoown the girl 'that I am in earnest, I 
will tell her that the count’s life depends ‘hpon me; '{hat if she will 
- immediately give her fiarfd, I will set the count free.” 

1 “Stay, stay, stay!” cri&d Pierre Jean; “bow will you manage 
that?” 

“ By suppressing your evidence,, and' Bending you out of the 
country,” replied the haron. . ^ 

“It is a pleasant f^ace. Paris,” said ^J^rre Jean. “1 am not 
fond of travelling, for my own part. I am a dopiestic man, and 
fond of my own home, and never like going 4 abroad except upon 
matters of business.” * 

“I understand you,” rejoined the bpron, bitterly; “but you do 
not, of course, suppose that I am such a fool, in dealing with a ras- 
cal like you, not to calculate his price to a farthing, beforehand ?” 

“ You are a wise nun, baron,” answered Pierre Jean, “ al\d not a 
fool; hut between buyers and sellers, ypu there maybe a 

difference as to the price. Now what do you t^liink I should re- 
quire for going abroad?’* * 

“I do not know,” replied the baron; “ but I know what it will 
suit me exactly to give ; and in order to make no mistake, I have 
put all the items upon this scrap of paper beforehand, that we may 
come to the point at once. If I requme > ou to go abroad, you 
know, it will be when my marriage with Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin is secure; so you will then have, in the first place, your five 
thousand louis: now what dp-you dem.-ml more?” 

“Ten thousand crowns,” replied tfie * <umdrel. 

“There,” said the bkron, pointing to a line in a paper which he 
held in his hand, “you sec I have put down that sum before- 
hand ” 

iZ *l am delighted to find,” answered Pierre Jean, “that you have 
a just appreciation of my abilities; and now for the other articles, 
monsieur le baron ” 

“ Well, then,” replied 1 the baron, “ I am ready, at once, to give 
you the five thousand louis if the count Ijc condcmv d, or if I 
marry the young lady. Ten thousand crowns in addition, if I am 
obliged to send you frobi the country; and one hundred crowns 
each day that the business is going on from the period of my laying 
the information till the whole is settled one waj or the other;’ hut 
solely upon condition that you obey my orders to the letter; that 
you go nowhere but where 1 permit you to go, and that you give 
me lull and complete information as to all that you know.” 

“\A)r which I am to have,” added Pierre 1 Jean, “the Bum of five 
hundred livres to spend this night in a grand carouse with my 
t friends/’ 

“ So be it,” said the baron. “ Are we agreed?” * 

4 “ Why, I hat'e one slight objection leit,” replied Pierre Jean. 
“That Monsieur Morin — that troublesome Monsieur Morin — gave 
*me notice the othbr day that } had better not inteifore with.things 
that do not concent me; for that there was a noose round my neck 
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which might scion be jerked tip. He was speaking <yf this ray 
affair at the time, an d it was that he aimed at, I am sure.*' • 

“ Ha !” said the baron, “ then we (oust be on our guard agaapst 
him. i What ! you think he warned you not to impeach this man? » 
That might Tje a severe charge agaiabt Monsieur Morin himself/* - 
“ Meddle not with hint, monsieur le baron, meddle not with him,” 
cried Pierre Jean. “ No man ever mealed with him yet that $d* 
not repent *it. # There is hut one man in all France whom I fear, 
and he is the man.*’ 4 

‘^Nevertheless,” replied ttae baron, “ we must have that charge 
of pa^iality behind our hand, in case he interferes in any way with 
our proceedings. In m% first plafce, howegcg, you will see my ptai 
already answer well, for I intend to make the charge in my own 
name, and not in fours, reserving my witnesses till the cause is 
tried.® Should it be necessary to bring you forward at all, the first 
part of your evidence will show, if I understand you aright, that 
you have already spoken with this Pierre Morin on the subject, 
and that he lias neglected his duty in not instituting immediate 
inquiry.” • 

“ Wiiy, bless Jou,»y good friend the baron,” exclaimed his saucy 
companion, “ Pigrre Morin knows the whole business as well as I 
do. Thefe’s nothing takes place in France that he does not know, 
indeed, and of that affair, of course, no one knows so much; for it 
was upon his evidence that two of the men were convicted and 
executed. He shut them both into a room, and kept them there 
till the police came. How he happened to let the other one out I 
cannot tell; but certain it is, that there was a third man with them 
as they went towards Fiteau’s ‘house, at the very time and hour 
the old man was murdered. I cannot doubt that the third maa 
went to the very door with them, for I saw him ; and it is not less 
sure that that third man was the Abbh de # Castdneau. The reason 
of his letting him off is clear enough. Before that time, the abbe 
had adopted his daughter.” «* **"» 

“ Ay, and that is the reason, too,” said the baron, “why he now 
attempts to screen him from justice! But if I have my will,” he 
muttered, in a low voice, “the sword of justice shall fall on his own 
head’. 1 will to the lieutenant himself, aftd tell the whole stoiy to 
his prigggFeor. I \yll go thither directly.” 

“The lieufenant-general is ill,** replied Pierre Jean* “he has 
been ill for a long while now ; and ever jelling passes through rids 
man’s hands.” 

“ He is not so ill as to refuse to see me,” rejoined the Baron de 
Cajare; “I will go to him immediately. I would give this right 
hand to break tliat Pierre Mqjin on the same wheel where the 
Count de Castelneau ^hall perish.** * 

“Y014 will be too rash, my dear baron, you will be too rash/* re- 
plied Pierre Jean; “you will ruin us all, if you don*t mind, by 
giving way to your temper. However, do not start up ift such 
hurry ! •Remember, you have two little things to do for me before 
you go, First, to draw up a certain paper embodying all the par- 
ticulars upon which we have agreed; for all must ge on safely*, my> 
good friend. I must havje all my rcVhrds and recompenses written 
olearly down; and you may put anything you like int6 the/igree- 
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ment, on your part, which you may think will bind me up tight. 
Come, my good friend, it must be done before we part, so it may 
be as jycll to do it at once; f<ft until that paper is signed, 1 shall 
consider myself as free to do what I like.” . f * 

This sort of freedom, howevbr, was not at all that which the baron 
wished Pierre Jean to r enjoy; and, hurried on by the eagerness of 


mission, he would have cemented to anything rather than forego 
the opportunity for revenge which seemed now oprneef before him. 
He accordingly sat down to draw up the paper, but, notwithstand- 
ing his liasty eagerness, it occupied considerable time; for# the 
baron strove hard to avoid entering into particulars, and /Pierre 
Jean would pass nothing- whatsoever *hat was not distinctly 
specified. The promised reward for every a£t te he performed 
was marked with perfect exactness; and it cannot be denied 
that the passions of the Baron de Cajare, witli all his yfi t and 
.cunning, led him to draw up a document which placed him 
greatly in the power of the man with whom he was dealing. 
“And now, Master Pierre Jean,” he said, “before I gije you 
these five hundred lfrres, you will recollect tjiat you arc to 
return to this? house before midnight. J wiil have a room pre- 
pared for you, where you can remain with coir fort ayd conve- 
nience. There you must continue, well taken care of, during the 
whole of each day, and never go forth without my permission. If 
you put your foot over the threshold, you lose your hundred crowns 
for that day.” 

Pierre Jean consented without the least hesitation; but it must 
not be thence inferred that he had any intention whatsoever of 
keeping one of the promises he made a moment longer than was 
pleasant and expedient for him to do so. The baron certainly had 
the strongest tie upon him that he oiuld have, which was that of 
mercenary interest. By it, he thought he could do everything, 
indeed; but he had yet to learn that there is no bond that is bind- 
ing-£w?rm a man without principle. Suspicion, indeed, which sad 
experience forces even upon the virtuous and the good after long 
commerce with the world, is never absent from the wicked and the 
base; for their own hearts supply the most convincing proof of that 
treachery and deceit which they guard against in others. Thus, 
nothing like confidence could ever dwell in the boson^.of'fc’ Baron 
de Cajare, and he did, of course, entertain the most lively doubts 
of the low companion of his iniquity; but he was obliged to content 
himself by taking the best precautions that he could; and the 
moment Pierre Jean had received the money and departed, the 
nobleman called his valet, and ordered him to have the man 
followed, and all his actions watched. The valet bowed low, in his 
usu^grave and silent manner; but the baro^ thought that he per- 
ceived the slightest possible smile curling his lip, and from that 
moment he suspected him also. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
> • , 4 


44 T am afraid,” said the surgeon, as he bent over Annette, 44 that I 
must %)cin a vein. This seems to me to be no common fainting 
lit, but the stunning effect of some terrible agitation. It can do 
no harm to take a little blood, and must, at all events relieve the 
heart.”* 

4 “ Hindi!” cric£ the count, who supported lier head upon his arm, 
M slie revives;” nnd’fcs he spoke, a sort of faint Shudder passed 
over the fair form that lay pale and deathlike before their eyes. 

“ Wild is that ringing the great bell so furiously?” demanded 
Monsieur de Castelneau the next moment, speaking in a low voice 
to one of the servants. “Go to the porter and see; and if that 
villain, the Baron de Cajare, be returned on any pretence, drive 
him forth with blows, and say I bade you. My Annette, my sweet 
Annette! Sec, she opens her eyes. Be comforted, my hrjlovcd 
child ; all will go well.” 

Annette raised her hand faintly to her head, and looked languidly 
round for a moment or two, then suddenly^fixed her eyes upon the 
door, and clasped her hands together with an expression in which 
joy and pain were strangely mingled. At the same instant there 
was a quick and hurried step in the room, and Ernest de4&/gelit 
rushed in and cast himself on his knee beside her. 

44 My Annette !” lie exclaimed, catching her hand, and pressing hil 
lips upon it again and again ; 44 my belov^l Annette! They have 
wounded and grieved you: they have well nigh killed you! I see 
it : 1 npr own* my beloved bride. But the grief t and the 

pain are over, ray Annette; the agony thgt we have both suffered 
is past. 1 have found my father, as I knew I should find him, 
eager, anxious that you should be mine. lie bids me tell you, 
dear one, that if he could have chosen from the whole world for 
his son’s happiness, lie would have chosen none but you. lie bids 
me say that there is no obstacl«, no hesitation, not a shade of 
doubt. Nay, dear Annette, nay,” he continued, “why do you*3fcrn 
from me towards the count, with such a look of agony and grief? 
What has happened? Surely, surely, Monsieur de Castelnqpu will 
not object?” 

“Ear fibm it, Ernest,” replied tljp count, taking^Annette’s hand 
and placing it ip his : 44 she is yours, she is ever youra !” . * 

44 0h no!” exclaimed Annette, in a*fgint voice, withdrawing her 
hand. .“ I promised — I promised, bub i\ow! Oh Heaven! this is 
v '4efirible!” . • 

44 Yoir promised nothing, my Annette,” said the counts *alLthat„ 
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is at axi end, and for ever. I ^yself have terminated all that, and 
he«is gDtie ” ' 

4 ‘ But you, but you?” cried Annette, “but you, my father! /what 
will become of you?” e 

“ Mind not me,” replied the count. “ What is done, is (lone, 
Annette. Before this tim$> it is all beyond recall, and were it not, 
I would make it so even now.” 0 

Annette covered her eyes with her hands and wept, while 
Ernest de Nogcnt gazed alternately apon* her and upon the ef#int 
with a look of grief, and surprise, and disappointment. „ 

“ I had hoped,” he samI, at length, “ to. have communicated to 
you, dear Annette, part at least of the joy that T myself felt. It 
is very, very sad to .find that my coming seems to give you more 
pain than pleasure.” 

“Oh! say not so, Ernest, say not so,”vcried Annette, clasping his 
band in her own eagerly. “You cannot toll what it is I feel! you 
cannot tell how I am circumstanced.” 

“ Will you not give me some explanation, then?” asked Ernest 
de Negent. ‘ , 

“I fear I must forbid any such thing at present,” said the surgeon, 
interfering: “it is only too requisite that Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin should be kept perfectly calm and tranquil for a time.” 

“Nay, nay,” rejoined the count, “nothing will calm her so much 
as a full explanation with Monsieur de Nogent. Let us but pause 
for a few moments, till she has recovered some strength. Now, 
my good friends,” he added, speaking to the servants, “ now, all 
but Donnine had better leave the room.” 

His orders were obeyed ; and all that the surgeon though neces- 
sary for the purpose af a restoring Annette completely was done as 
speedily as possible. The moments that intervened, indeed, were 
moments of deep anxiety to all, except the Count de Castelneau, 
Vmnon resolution was by this time taken, and who watched An- 
nette’s looks eagerly, till at length her natural colour returning, 
though but faintly, to her cheek and lips, lie said, “ Now, my dear 
Annette, can you bear this explanation?” 

“Oh! yes,” she answered, “if it may be given; if it ought to be 
given, it would relieve me more than anything; for would 

counsel, and assist, arn^ support us. But think,* my father, oh, 
think! can you give that explanation to any one?” 

“I can, dear Annette,” replied the count; “for it will soon be 
given by others, if not by me. My mind is made up also : my 
conduct is determined. I will shake this weight from my heart 
Which has rested so long upon* it, which has been my burden 
thn ugh life, and has well nigh pressed rye down into the grave. 
It is but right, too, my Anx\ette, that he should know all, and 
the sooner it is told the better. Are you prepared my beloved 
child?” 


- “Oh! yes,” she said : “nothing can be such anguish as to think 
* that Ernest may doubt or suspect me.” 

■ ; “Doubt ov suspect you, dear one !” said Ernest, pressing her . 
hand in bis. “Who that knows you could do so for a foment? 

I sec that something terrible has occurred that I do not undjr 
and the suspense has been very painful to me; but still 
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my Annette, if there he anything that yon would prefe*unsajA 
let it not be told on my account; Inor suppose, for one moment^ 
that ^suspicion, or fear, or doubt of any kind will linger, in Vny 

Annette extended h#r hand to him# and looked towards the 
count, with a glance that seemed to asli ^Ts he not worthy of my 
love?" • • r 

Every one having left the room except the three persons most 
interested, the count pausec^ for a moment, looking down fixedly 
on floor, and then raising hk head, he detailed to Ernest de 
Nogent,' with hie usflul calm tone antf cle$r perspicuous brevity, 
the principal points of all that had occurred during the morning. 
He did not conceal ‘Annette's willingness to devote herself for him; 
but hw connected it at once with her belief that Ernest himself had 
forsaken her: and he ad^erl a few brief hut powerful words, dis- 
playing the agony of mind which she had suffered, and the cer- 
tainty^he had felt that death would terminate her sufferings before 
the sacrifice was completed. • 

Ernest de N<%ent»lis^ned with painful interest, and Annette’s 
tears flowed fast at the recapitulation. At length, however, at the 
allusion ftjade to his silence, Ernest exclaimed, “I have been 
foolish, very foolish ; I ought to have written at once, but I wished 
to bear to my dear Annette immediately the assurance that my 
father’s willing consent was given. I knew he would give it; I 
was confident that he would not hesitate for a moment; and there- 
fore it was I set out at once for C as tel Nogent without writing, 
that I might not pain and agitate her by long expectation* • But 
now, Monsieur de Castelneau,” he continued, “may I be permitted 
to know what is the terrible ^ecret possessed by this base man, in 
order that we may judge how to deal with him?” 

The count gazed upon him with a melancholy smile, and replied, 
“Your appearance and coining hither this day, my youim 
have relieved my mind of part of its load. Whatever befalls mo, 
the happiness of this dear girl will be secure. To you I give her, 
to you 1 trust her! It is a precious and a sacred charge; but I 
know that you will never fail me, and therefore I repose in confi- 
dence As for the rest, my conduct was determined before 

you cflne, arlH it is* now more firmly fixed than ever. J will tell 
you what is this secret; for I am resolved, when this villain makes 
his charge against me, to relate the whole tale simply and truly, 
and then to abide the consequences, be they what they may. I 
know my own innocence, though I cannot prove it; and God know* 
my innocence, too, who may better make it appear. 

“ It is now more than eighteen years ago that the circumstance* 
occurred on which tAs man will found his charge. I wiffi^then. 
Monsieur do Nogent, in the prime of life; past the first rash epoch 
of youth, in the full vigour of body and mind, and without one 
faculty 9 t feeling in the least decayed. According to the ustuu 
acceptation of the word, I had bt%n well educates!, for I had bten 
instructed in Various sciences, I had acquired muo^ knowledge of 
different kinds, and I was as learned as most *men, be their pro- 
«Jfcssion what it may; but in the true und real* sense of the word I 
wu ifl-edacated ; tor 1 hod been taught 90 mhral re^rainfl I had 
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gpne through none of the discipline of the heart. *1 was sent forth, 
in fact, to educate myself. $ was as if arms were put into my 
handstand 1 were bidden to use them, without being told. how. 
Cast upon the world early, aryl holding many of those* rich ^bene- 
fices which are most scandalously given to men wflb are not, in 
* fact, churchmen, the mean's of various sorts of gratification were 
ojibn to me, and life was due great experiment, which* I hastened 
forward to make, without experience and without fear. I visited 
* many countries, went through man^ scepes, and did many acts, 
on the details of which I need not dwell. I had strong passions, 
and I indulged them in various ways; but tkfte indulgencevfas not 
altogether merely for tli/ sate of vicious Ratification ; it was rather 
in pursuit of something higher, better, nobler, «whidn I had not yet 
found. I was seeking for happiness, in short, but my scaigh was 
without a guide; though I fancied that philosophy was leading me. 

I believed that the only real way to discover in what happiness 
consisted was to taste all enjoyments, to endeavour to separate the 
ingredients of every pleasant cup, and to take from each lAe ele- 
' ments which sj^isfied ine most. You may judge yiurself what was 
the result, both upon my character and uj$on my fortune. At the 
end of a few years, the first was deeply injured, ftie second ruined 
altogether. The effect upon my mind and heart alarmed me more 
than all the rest. I felt that the state of false and unsatisfactory 
excitement in which I lived was producing a habit that I could not 
cast off; a craving for the same stimulating food grew stronger and 
stronger every day. I struggled against it ; I made efforts to free 
myselfi; I proposed to my spirit calmer pleasures, gentler, more 
virtuous enjoyments. Some of these schemes I even put in prac- 
tice, and, amongst the rest, for my earthly blessing and my eternal 
salvation, I adopted this invect child, the softener of my heart, the 
purifier of my mind, the sanctifier of all my feelings to nobler and 
to hoU gr tilings. But while God granted me a blessing, lie also 
gavcaVurning and a punishment. I have said that my fortune 
was ruined: I was endeavouring to retrieve, to save some small 
thing out of the wreck of all, to give me the means of educating 
and providing for the child of my adoption. There was a prospect 
of success; but ever, when a man is poor, the world prc&s^on him 
the more hardly; and adversity, like a dog whh has lamtea’dbwn a 
deer, seizes him by the tin oat every time he tries to struggle up. 
My creditors pressed hard upon me; and those to whom I had lent 
sums of money were rarely found in circumstances to repay them. 
Amongst other claims against me, was a debt to a man named 
Fiteau, a hard, cold-minded old man ; who suddenly called for his 
money, and I was obliged to pay ifim, though it left me penniless 
in thd^orld. In that evil hour I encountered in the street two 
old acquaintances, of no very high or pure character. Thfcy were 
both men of rank, and had once been men of fortune, but were now 
‘as poor as myself in purse, and, I may venture to say, much poorer 
BtiV in principle. « One of them, the Count II. owed me a consider- 
able sun?, but Ijjvas quite hopeless of his ever discharging the debt. 
He had given me a*bond for it; tout I knew him to live, as so many 
Other men do live in- Paris, solely by the proceeds of the gaftiing^ 
table. C I met him,, however, and the Chevalier de M. just towards 
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dusk, on the evening a bright April day, and in the pain $nd . 
anxiety of the moment, I told theji what had just occurred with 
thisL Gaultier Fiteau. When I came up I remarked scunetliing « 
peculiar in-thc manfier of both. They had been talking vehemently 
and eagerly'fogether, hut in low tones, ?md as soon as I approached 
became silent at once. The count siemed to fancy that what < 
said regarding Fiteau had for its objeJt to make him pay mellie 
sum he owed me; and he replied with a peculiar smile that I shall 
never forget — * * • 

4 Well, well, my dear anbe, wait till to-morrow, and perhaps I 
sliali'be able to discharge the whole.’, # 

“ 4 Nonsense, count,' r answered ; 4 why, you arc well nigh as poor 
as I am, and, *of eemrse, I do not expect any payment.' 

“ Vy, but 1 expect to receive a large sum,' he said. 

44 4 From some lucky hjt to-night V 1 asked. 

44 4 Perhaps so,' he said, with that same peculiar smile; 4 but it is 
a very sure hit too.' 

44 4 \ declare,’ I replied, 4 1 would try m^luck once more myself, 
but this ra^ealty gqjdsijrith has not left me a louis,’ 

44 My two companions spoke a few words to each other in a quick, 
low voit*, and fhen the count turned to me, and said, 4 Come with 
me, my dear abbe ; come with me, and I will pay you a part 01 
wnat J owe you to-night. I am going to old Fiteau's myself, to 
make him give me some money on my diamond snuff-box, and you 
shall have a part.' 

41 4 A thousand thanks,’ I answered; 4 a thousand thanks! It 
will, indeed, be of great service.’ ■— 

44 Wc then walked on together, and, as we went, my companions 
more than onee spoke to ea^h other apart. * The count seemed to 
propose something, but the chevalier still replied, 4 No, no, it would 
ruin all.’ When we had crossed over the bridge, and were 
approaching the old goldsmith's shop, to my surprise 
and his companion turned back, saying that it was%ot dark 
enough; but they afterwards explained the matter by adding, that 
they did not want to have any one in the shop when they offered 
the snuff-box. Shortly afterwards we*returned; and as we were 
going the .street in which Fiteau lived, we saw his shop-boy, 
wlioSf L kntw well by sight, come out ; and the count, saying, 
‘That is he,’ crossed immediately to the other side. We now pro- 
ceeded very slowly up to the door of the shop, which was closed; 
and the count muttering, 4 This is a disagreeable business, I hope 
there is nobody with him,’ paused for a moment or two as if in 
hesitation. I laughed at his scruples, and offered to go in and get 
the money for the box myself, nut he said, 4 No, no, I will do it, if 
you will just stay hefire, and if you see any one coming, calf to me 
immediately, for I should not like to be caught pawning my snuff- 
box.' • ■; 

“I replied, ‘Very well!’ and he then turned to the chevalier, 
Baying, 4 Go you in first, and st£ if there is any one there, f'er- 
haps the old*man is gone home himself.' But <4ic dooavwns not 
locked. The chevalier went in, arid I heard him speak to the old 
.* goldsmith. The count followed If ■‘moment; after, the door was 
closed, and I remained upon watch. I { 00 k 'a .turn, up the street, 
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. wfajch was now dark, and though I thought the eonftuct of my two 
companions somewhat strange^ot a suspicion of any evil purpose 
• posted my murd. At that moment I happened to clasp my hands 
»+ogether, thinking of my own situation, and wishing I couldr get 
out of Paris. In so doing, tny left hand rested upon the seal-ring 
which I wore upon my rMit, and which was richly set with 
diamonds. ‘ 1 will sell this,’*! thought as I touched it; ‘it is worth 
fifty louis. I will sell this, and quit Paris at once. 1 I drew it 
'from my finger with the intention of tiding no immediately, for the 
thing had never struck me before, and I turned towards the d(?or 
of the shop. As I cam® year, I suddenly he^hl a noise of * strug- 
gling, and then a sound as if some heavy* weight had fallen, and 
then a shrill cry, almost instantly stifled. A *hornble suspicion 
now, for the first time; crossed my mind. In the agitation of) the 
moment, and with my whole brain reding, I dropped the ring 
which I had taken from my finger, but, without seeking it, I 
darted towards the door. At that instant, however, a man ryslicd 
forth, and I eagerly aslv*d what had happened, thinking he was 
one of the two w,ho had just left me; when^sudjienly, to my horror 
and astonishment, I saw that he was a stranger, and in the first 
impulse of the moment 1 fled at full speed. Who A I retftihed my 
own dwelling, I recollected the ring, but I dared not go back to 
look for it, and I passed some time in a state of apprehension and 
suspense that it is impossible to describe. Nothing, however, took 
place to increase my fears. The trial passed witliout my name 
being mentioned. I found that the man whom I had seen come 
forth frsm the house where the murder had been committed, and 
who, by his gallantry and determination, brought the assassins to 
justice, was the very* Pierre Morin, f the reputed father of ray 
Annette. But he never ^mentioned my appearance throughout 
the whole course of the affair, and the two murderers suffered the 
hcHqgJa^entence °f the law without any one having whispered a 
raspioKm’hgainst me. On the very day of the execution, however, 

I received a letter, scaled with the very seal I had lost, commanding 
me, in terms which left no doubt that the writer possessed my 
secret, to quit Paris without delay ; but, at the same time, that 
very letter enclosed the means requisite for obeying tl%J inunc- 
tion. More than once since I have received a fetter sfl scaled,’ and 
in every instance except the last, I have obeyed to the letter the 
directions given me. On the last occasion, those directions im- 
plied that I was to say to the Duke of Choiscul words which I 
thought might deceive him concerning the birth of my dear 
Annette. I determined not to utter them ; and it is clear that in 
consequence of my acting, as I thought, justly and rightly, this 
Pierre j&orin, who is now, I find, chief commissary, has given over 
the secret to the Baron de Cajare.” 

£ “Oh, nr, no!” exclaimed both Annette and Ernest de Nogent at 
the same moment; “ it cannot he; he would never do that” 

. “fAy !” said frhe'iount; “ how cfln you judge, my dear Annette? 
What'cr* you know of this Pierre Morin? Ay, now P remember,” 

| he continued ; “ thef'gentleman you saw in the wood I but still no 
y ooe else could have done it, n# dear child 1 ; for no one could- give** 
£ Jtoeh information but* lnm?el£” 
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•‘We cannot tdl tlvtt, Monsieurde Castelneau,” said *Eme$t de. 
Nogent; “ but sure I am, it is notiPierre Morin; I know liim weU; 
and although he is generally held to be strict and severe fh hia** 
dealings with the villanous crew o i this metropolis, I hare alwajr 
found him*generous a#d kind, and one# who weighs a man’s motives * 
as well as his actions. However, tlje conduct of this Bar cm rie 
Cajare i» baje and shameful; and if ft can be shown that he has 
used such threats for such purposes, it will go far to destroy any 
charge that he may bring. *He cannot long have left you, MonsieJr 
eft Castelneau?” 

“scarcely an hoftr,” replied die cqunt, pointing to a clock on the 
mantelpiece. * 

“ Well, then,” Continued Ernest de Nogent, “ I will hasten after 
hinwwith all speed; and, seeing the commissary of police myself, 

I will endeavour to discover what share he has had in this 
business.” 

T^e count shook his head. “Alas! my young friend,” he ob- * 
served, “ I fear your experience is not ^efficient to render you a 
match for the* shrewd -and veteran director of the Parisian police.” 

“Perhaps Ijnay nor be able to discover all,” replied Ernest, “but 
I may discover something; and at all events, I shall weaken this 
bad man’s testimony, by charging him directly with having threat- 
ened you with such an accusation, for the purpose of driving yon, 
against your inclination and hers, to give him the hand of my dear 
Annette. My horses are fresh: I shall reach Paris almost as soon 
as himself. Were it not better,” he added, addressing the count in 
a low tone, “were it not better for yon, my dear sir, to or to your 
carriage at once, and put the frontier between you and Paris ere 
daybreak to-morrow? . Tlj,e accusation is* false, but the result of 
such things is always uncertain.. dhstiec does not always in 
France, alas! hold the scales very even. You have no protection 
at the court now. Monsieur de Castelneau. Were it no£ I 

say, to be absent; to be beyond the reach of enemies?’ 

“No,” answered the count; “no. As I have said, my young 
friend, rny determination is taken. It is too late to-day to set out 
for Paris, but early to-morrow I will lhyself go to the lieutenant- 
genor'J'Gf police. I will tell him of the threat which this trader in 
huiflan ho^es anil fears has used against me; and, ^relating the 
whole facts as 1 have now told them to you, I will show him that 
I am ready to answer the charge whenever it is brought before 
him. Thus there can be no use of your going to Paris this night. 
Stay here with us, Ernest, and pass this evening at least in one of 
those happy dreams whereof Jjliis stormy life has but few; stay, to 
console and comfort Annette, for she has needed consolation this 
many a da3 r , and hafc not found it.” *” 

Ernest de Nogent gazed fondly at Annette for a moment, and 
pressed her hand in his; but he answered, “The best ^consolation 
I can^ive her is hi aiding you; nor, indeed, could our dream be a 
happy one under such circumstances as now^urround us. IDgar 
Annette, I Tmght to go to Paris ^ I ought to go Mimedir»‘*ly? with- 
out hesitation or delay. I am concerned as Veil as the count, for 
this -man has striven it) rob me of*1ovo and happiness foj life. I 
must go: 1 ought to go.” , * ~ # 
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He rose, as he spoke, but Annette rose also^ and laying her hand 
upon his dtrm, detained him for ^ moment. 

v. “Krneflt," she said, in a sad tone, “there are some things .on 
which, I am told, men con sider c themselves privileged to deceive 
women; the most honourable and honest n^n, Ernest.' You are 
going to flglit this man: is*itonot so?” 

“i'o, I can assure you, dto Annette,” he replied; “whatever 
may be eventually the result, such is not my purpose at present ” 
o “ Promise me, then, promise me,” said Annette, “ that you will 
avoid a quarrel with him ; that you wilrnot draw your Bword upuh 
him.” . . i 

“Not so, dearest Anrifeifle,” replied Ernest de Nogent, firmly. 
“Believe me, when I told you, as straightforwardly and truly as 
you yourself could speak, that I go not with the slightest intension 
of seeking any quarrel with this Baron de Cajare; that I will rather 
shun it, if possible. Of this I assure you, tfiy dear Annette; and I 
i am sure that, after having said thus much, you will not seek to 
bind me by any such promise as you have just asked. Rash pro- 
mises have but too often sealed a man’s sword to the sjabbard when 
honour should have made him draw it, and liave“brouglit down im- 
putations upon him which have cost him the sacrifice of lifo itself 
to wipe away. I will seek no quarrel with him, Annette; and pray, 
my beloved one, be satisfied with that assurance.’* 

“I will,” said Annette, “I will ; for I do not think, Ernest, that 
however rashly you might hazard life iri moments of joy and bright 
happiness, you would willingly leave me for ever alone in a time of 
such misery and danger as this.” 

Ernest de Nogent cast his arms around her and kissed her cheek, 
and the Count de Caste^icau turned away, and walked with a slow 
step towards the window. lie instantly returned, however, and 
taking Ernest’s hand in his, he said, ‘*1 thank God most sincerely, 
that whatever may happen to me, she lias such a one to protect 
her;'toi*°RP>w farewell: act well and wisely; for wisdom and truth 
together will win the day against all odds.” 
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CHAPTER XLYI. . 


Pierre Mobin sat alone in his own house, but the fate of ambi- 
tion Had been his, though, to say truth, h^ as little deserved that 
fate, from any ambitious feeling in his own mind, as any man that 
ever lived. Greatribss , 1 however, had been thrust upon him: and, 
as I liav ^said, the fate of ambition had been his. Domestic life 
was gone; it was no longer by his own fireside lie sat: it was in a 
small oflice, witli the word Elude?' marked upon the outer door, 
with two other entrances on either side, a bell upon the table before 
him, and innumerable reams of written papers piled up in shelves 
around, ticketed and marked witiiin view, but closely secured 
by wirework screens, of which no one had the key but I> sself. 
Hero he sat, then, reading attentively, by the light of a lamp, 
a long report, written in very close ciiaractcft, while ever and anon 
ho laid it down, and seemed*to think ovsr the contents, and then 
again took up the paper, and went oh with the same attention as 
before. 

When he had done, he marked a small note of the emuents on 
the outer leaf, put it aside, and turned to a Fist of memoranda; 
after looking through which, he rang his bell, and a clerk appeared, 
after knocking at the door. * 

“Has tVjg person I told you of been here?’* demanded Pierre 
Mori-«» " - •* * » 

“Yes, sir, and left this paper,” replied'* the man. 

Pierre Morin took it, and examined the contents^attentively, 
making a sign, at the same time, for the clerk to remain in the 
room. 

“Ila!” he said, “ha! He has, has he? Well, we will see! 
Send for an exempt, [any one vftll do, and three archers; and let 
an exempt and the sainc number of archers be here at ten cTUlock. 
See who that is ringing the bell.” 

The clerk went out into the office beyond, and thence into a littl^ 
vestibule which communicated with the street by a door well se- 
cured. There was a small grated wicket in tin door, as in Shffc 
doors of prisons, through which any one within cocjd hold ’‘■'hfc't so- 
ever communication he wished witft Hiose without, and yet be able 
to put a stop to the conversation whenever he pleased; by closing 
a wooden’ shutter over the grating. ‘ 
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Through this wicket the clerk now r spoke for k moment to a 
man in the street, and then returned to tell Pierre Morin that the 
ringer cft‘ the bell was a person calling himself Monsieur de IS ogent, 
jfchO' wished to speak with him on business* of the utmost ‘im- 
portance. t t '' 

»* “I know liis face, sir/'’ continued the cleric; “lie was one of the 
kiife’s pages of honour a goftd many years ago, and lias .since been 
on service in Flanders and on the Rhine.” 

* “Let him in,” said Pierre Morin, “ljut aflrait no one else: for I 
have much fresh business on hand to-night.” a 

The clerk retired, anjl a minute or two after, Ernest dc Nugent 
cntoml the room. ' v 

“ flood evening, Monsieur de Nogcnt,” said Pierre Morin. “Pray, 
take a seat for a moment or two. I have very little time to, speak 
with any one to-night ; q, load of fresh business having been cast 
upon me unexpectedly.” * 

“ I should have been here an hour ago,” replied Ernest, “ had 
not one of my horses fajlen. But the cause of my coming.’ Mon- 
sieur Morin, is pf deep importance to me and others, and of some 
consequence to yourself, perhaps.” ■ h 

“Oh! yes,” answered Pierre Morin: “I know all- abou^it, Mon- 
sieur de Nogcnt, though, for one«» in my life, something has taken 
place which 1 did not know*, that is, your arrival in Paris. How- 
ever, I am aware of tlie affair that brings you liere, and it is all in 
proper train.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Ernest dc Nogent. “I think you must be 
mistaken.” 

“Oh! no,” answered Pierre Morin: “the business is, that our 
good friend the Baron de Cajare has been threatening the Count 
de Castclneau with charges of a ver/ serious nature, if he do not 
choose to give liim the hand of Mademoiselle de St. Morin in 

Ernest 'de Nogcnt looked astonished, and after a momentary 
pause, demanded, “ Then have you really been the person to fur- 
nish this information to the Baron de Oajare ? I offered to pledge 
my life that you had noU’ 

“You did quite right,” replied Pierre Morin. “I ga^c him no 
information at all; nay, more, within the last three J'ourS^L^ lias 
gone and charged me to the lieutenant-general with conniving at 
Monsieur de Oastelncau’s escape from justice. Is it possible that 
there can be such a fool as the Baron de Oajare !” 

“ It does appear to me that he is less foolish than malicious,” 
replied Ernest: “if he thought you would say anything in favour 
of the count, it was of course hii best plan to charge you as an 
accomplice.” % 

“It is really curious,” said Pierre Morin, with a smile, “to see 
how simple you men of the world can be. Why, did the fool think 
’that the lieutenant-general would bring discredit on the whole 
^ofK.-e by listening to the tale of a notorious swindler and intriguant 
Jikt H^self, against one of the oldest and most tried servants of the 
police? Why, he would not; skerifiee the lowest mottchard , that, 
dressed up as a waiter, listefta to the conversation in a low coffee- 
house, 1 to the engiily of such a villain as this Cajare. ' Besides^ 
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what could the*fool expect, 1 when he roused a man full of gout and 
rheumatism, and gravil, and Heaven knows what besiddb, frodi a * 
nice little supper in his own bed -room, to come and listen tt> an* un-^ 
pleasant charge against a person without whose assistance he qoulft 
not Jceep up-liis office for an hour? W,hy, of course, that the gooS 
lieutenant would send*the whole tiding? to me, and hid me degl 
with the matter as I might think • 

Ernest *de Kogent had smiled at the commissary's method of * 
reasoning, and from the tone in which he spoke, concluded that al> 
w<mild go right for the Cdhnt de Castelneau; but Pierre Morin, 
who auras a great decipherer of the transient expressions of men’B 
countenances, read in » minute* what wjft passing in the young 
gentleman’s j»md„and hastened to undeceive him. 

“Notwithstanding all this. Monsieur de Nogent,” he said, “I 
must%ot lead you into a belief that the situation of the Count de 
Castelneau is not a very dangerous one* Here is a grave charge 
made against him: a charge in regard to which my evidence muBt 
be detnanded, and not only must I speak the truth, but I have 
spoken the trufh nearly twenty years ago. * 

“If so,” said Ernest Nogent, “how happens it that the ca 9 e 
was not jjivestigated at the time?” 

“It is all according to the routine of the office,” replied Pierre Mo- 
rin. “As soon as I was sworn in to the duties of the station then con- 
ferred upon me, I informed the lieutenant-general of tliose days of 
certain facts concerning Monsieur dc Castelneau, which, perhaps, 
lie may not have communicatee! to you.” 

“He lias told me all,” said Ernest de Nogent; “all, I an^guite 
sure, without the slightest disguise.” 

“Well, then,” said Pierre Morin, who, notwithstanding this as- 
surance, did not choose to s^fcak more plainly, “you know what I 
allude to. 1 made the communication of all 1 had seen and heard 
to the lieutenant-general himself. He took a note of it, which still 
exists; but nothing farther was done; our ordinary rffte ouitTg, 
never to proceed against any person whose guilt is not clear. If 
we think that this individual or that is going on in a course dan- 
gerous to government or to society, we may arrest him, and keep 
him quieter a time; hut we never proceed to the scandal of. pub- 
lic tr^Vand^exammations till we are quite sure that 9 man has 
committed a crime; unless, indeed, som^ impertinent fool, like this 
Baron de Cajare, either from private enmity or mere intrusive 
folly, forces the matter upon us by a public charge*. Such was the 
case of Monsieur de Castelneau. We could not prove that he was 
guilty at the time : it was my own private opinion that he was 
not, and such is still my belief The lieutenant-general left me 
to keep my eye upon* him, and if I found that there was afresh 
cause for suspicion, to act as the case might require. Still, I must 
tell you, the affair is very dangerous for him at present . M Here is 
a new witness come forward in the business, who is not only a vil^ 
lain, but* a very cunning villain, and what he may say no one «an 
tell. Neither# the king nor his ministers are at oJ[l well fep^sefl 
to Monsieur de Castelneau, and tllfe^tum which these things may 
take oan never be ascertained bcforciwnd. Now tell me, Monsieur 
lie Nogeift, what does he intend to do? I give you my pftmiise, 
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that if you will toll me sincerely, I will not use the information 

agdinst him in any way.” : 

“He Intends,” replied Ernest de Nogent, “he intends to come to 
Paris to-morrow morning, to inform the lieutonant-generaj of ..the 
threats which have been used ag&inst him, to give every .explanation, 
gnd to submit himself to whatever may bL judged necessary by 
thetyolicc.” < 

“That looks like innocence,” said Pierre Morin, after a moment’s 
thought. 

“Oh! can you doubt for a momcnC that he is innocent?” pv- 
claimed Ernest de Nogent. “After a long .life of beneficence, 
kindness, and honour, clayou doubt that the is unstained by such 
guilt ?” t » 

“I do not doubt it myself,” replied Pierre Morin; and as he pro- 
nounced those words, and marked the enthusiastic eagerness 1 ^ his 
young companion, a smiic came upon hit. lips, the grave and me- 
lancholy smile of sad experience when brought in sudden contact 
with the freshness of youthful confidence. “1 do not doubt it my- 
self,” he repeated; “but* there may be others who ^’ill douhL, and 
it is that which made me glad he should taLe a, course which looks 
like innocence; for in this good world it is very- of ten ^better to 
look innocent even than to be innocent, whatever it may be in 
the next. Let him come, but yet with no unseemly haste, as if be 
feared: I will take care that he shall not be sent for before he 
appears, so that it may be a voluntary act; that is to say, if 1 am 
assured that he will present himself.” 

“ Q£ t hat you may be quite certain,” answered Ernest de Nogent; 
“butcan nothing further be done to discover how this Enron do 
Cajarc intends to proceed, anvl to take the sting out of his malice? 
Oh! that it might rest upon me alone to do so; hut sooner or later 
it may come to that, for 1 have many a long arrear to settle with 
him already.” 

^Husk, hush!” cried Pierre Morin, laughing; “you must not 
speak of such violent proceedings here, in presence of the police, or 
I must send for an exempt. But leave the Baron de Cajarc to me; 
depend upon it, I shall prove a more terrible combatant to him 
than, yourself. I rather suspect, Monsieur de Nogent, that if you 
will have pie kindness to wait till I have settled my acetals with 
him, and after that wish J,o arrange liis affairs with you likewise, 
you will have to seek him either in the colonies, or else in the gal- 
leys at Toulon. The man is a fool, sir; the man is a fool: not 
simply for offending the chief commissary of police, for that many 
an honest man has done, and been none the worse for it; but for 
offending the person who has the thief power of punishing rogues, 
wheikkc knows himself, as well as I know tymi, to be one of them: 
there is the folly, Monsieur de Nogent. 1 have a great mind, how- 
ever,” lie added, “to let him go on a little while longer: for there 
<j8 some thing I would fain find out, which, perhaps, I may not be 
ab£e to lay hold c f , unless I let 1pm discover it himself, and yet I 
may be done, too; but I must consider of the matter, and 
speak, in the first yplaoo, witty the lieutenant-general of police. It 
is time that, I should go thither, however” he said, looking at his 
watch*, “for we have just three-quarters of an hour befort; liis bed* 
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time. It may be as w$ll if^ you go, with me too, for this. business , 
has annoyed my worthy superior, and it will be better to soothe * 
him and send him to. bed quiet, that he may rise in goodlhurhour*’ 
to-morrow.* T will soon tranquillise him, and you can then ro>tuq(. 
to Versailles if you thyik fit. AIL you will say to the lieutenant- < 
general is to confirm my words in regard to the intention of' the 
count to iwcsont himself willingly to- borrow, and you will inquire . 
what hour wilt be most agreeable for the interview.’* 

Ernest de Nogent willing^ agreed to accompany Pierre Morin f 
anffi the commissary accordingly took his hat and sword, and led 
the fcny tlirough tkc office whsre tlje clgrk was seated, into the 
little vestibulj beyond. * In that chamber were now standing four 
men in military hnbits, to one of whom Pierre Morin spoke a few 
word# as he passed out, and the archers, for shell they were, followed 
him at once into the street. The commissary, however, took no 
farther notice, but went on, and the archers, with the exempt at their 
head ^ pursued a different course. A short walk brought the chief 1 
commissary and his young companion to tlie hotel of the lieutenant- 
general of the police, w^iere the appearance of Pierre Morin imme- 
diately procured admission; and in a few minutes they were 
introduced into the dressing-room of that powerful officer, who was, 
perhaps, more feared for fifty miles round the capital than even the 
king himself. He was at this time not very far advanced in life, 
but. appeared, as Pierre Morin had said, to be eaten up with gout 
and various diseases. His countenance was anything but pleasing, 
though probably it had once been handsome; but the irritation pro- 
duced by wearying sickness was evident in every line, and bat first 
salutation, even to Pierre Morin, was, ‘“Paha! why did you not 
come sooner, Monsieur Moyn? and* who Iffivc you brought with 
you here?” • 

“ I could not come earlier, monseigneur,” replied Pierre Morin, 

“ because I wished to obtain such satisfactory information, in.£he 
first place, as would set your inind perfectly at ease. I ^regard to 
myself, monseigneur^ J take it for granted that you are satisfied; at 
all events, if to-morrow you will look in the volume and at the 
folio I mentioned, you will find my ful> deposition regarding this 
business^venty years ago.” 

“fain satisfied, I am satisfied,” said the lieutenant-gineral, pee- 
vishly. “ 1 sent for the volume, and saw the whole thing. I leave 
it all to you to arrange.” 

“Nay, monseigneur,” said Pierre Morin, “it will be necessary 
for you, I am afraid, to go into the business yourself to-morrow 
morning, as I must give evidence, and cannot both bear witness and * 
conduct the inquiry. It will ifot, however, take half an hour, for 
everything shall be prepared by me beforehand, and I thlfrk yoti 
will find, in five minutes, that this charge has been arranged by two 
swindlers, the chief of whom is the Baron de Cajare, fo* the puj- 
pose o£ frightening Monsieur de Castelneau, and extorting some- 
thing from him. At all events? it will be satisfactorily showfti Jo. 
you, whatever may be your judgment in regard* to Mon^iew fie 
Castelneau himself, that this Baron de Cajare* is little bptter than 
a comnjpn cheat; and Ills chief wittfess, if I divine rightly who he 
Is to be, I propose to hang as speedily as pos’Siltfe, if, you Jiave no 
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objection ; unless indeed, he does something ,im merit a Hrttle longer 
Keenoe.” 

"Chi'! have no objection,” replied the lieutenant-general; ‘‘do 
a* yon please, Morin, only be eertam of what you arejabout, you 
know." , * 

**“ Oh ! T am quite sure, sir,” replied Pierre Morin; “we shall have 
him v to-night, can hear what he has to say upon this business to- 
morrow; he may be interrogated upon any of his own* affairs — there 
fere six or seven of them — on the day ^fter,; his trial can come on 
upon Saturday, and Tuesday will be a veiy good day for hanging 
him, if you have no objection.” „ « 4 * 

“None in the world,” replied the licutenttnt-general. “Any day 
you like ; it is quite the same to me. But who is tins gentleman, 
Morin?” • nr 

" Oh ! T beg your pardpn, and his also, sir," replied the commis- 
sary ; “this is Monsieur de Nogent, formerly page of honour to the 
ling.” The lieutenant-general rose up in his seat and made p low 
bow to Ernest de Nogent while Pierre Morin continued : “ He has 
come to wait upon you regarding this bu^in^ss ol Monsieur do 
Castelncau, who sent him immediately to give information of the 
threat used towards him by *^e Baron de Cajare, and to inquire at 
what hour you will be willing to give him audience, that he may 
meet any charges boldly and at once.” 

44 That is favourable,” replied the lieutenant-general, "that is 
very favourable. As to the hour : what time do you think every- 
thing will be ready. Monsieur Morin ?" 

Pie*ie Morin approached somewhat closer to the lieutenant- 
general of police, and said, in a, low voice, “You had better name 
any time you like, su* your ‘health rjjust be cared for before all 
things, and you should be guarded against the rawness of the morn- 
ing air. Perhaps the hour of noon might suit you? I will be res- 
ponsible that no escape shall take place, though 1 am sure such a 
thing is ritot intended.” 

44 No, not noon, not noon,” replied the lieutenant-general ; “that 
is too late. I am always up by ten, and can be down at the bureau 
by eleven. No, no; we nftust do our duty. Monsieur Menu, we 
must do our duty. Let us say eleven o’clock, if you pleAa.*^ ^ 

44 The count will he quite ready to wait upou*you tlfcn, sny'^aid 
Ernest de Nogent. “ He is prepared and willing to ghe every ( x- 
planation of the only circumstance on which any charge can be 
founded against him, knowing that such a diarge must be false, 
and that the more it is investigated the more clearly will his inno- 
cence appear.” 

“ 1 doubt it not at all, sir; I doubt it not at all,” said the lieu- 
tenan general; “ for this same man who has^accused him has had 
the impudence to charge our faithful and excellent friend here, 
Monsieur * Morin, with conniving at the crime, when the registers 
oS the police show, on the contrary, that he made his decoration 
q£ a& the circuxnsttnceB affecting Monsieur dc Castelneau between 
eighteen. and nineteen years ago. Thus one part of the charge is 
evidently false, and*& malicious motive is very clear.” 

Erne9t de* Nogent “bowed Ms head, repK/ing, “1 doubt jiot*, sir, 
that to-Wraoy still stronger motives will be displayed; and.1 am 
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sure that setwise and eiperienced a magistrate as yourself w#i 
take the character ot the accuse! and the accused into considera- 
tion.” . ! • • 

* “Assuredly, assuredly,” replied the lieutenant-general. 

night, Mftnsieur de Nogent ; good night, Monsieur Morin; my hour* 
is eoznc for going to* ed, and I must have a calm and quie^mght 
that I njay wake with a clear mind rfo-morrow.” » 

. Pierre MBrin and his young companion took their leave and 
withdrew; but the qomrmssary of tlie police made no comment 
upon the interview wliiclrhad just passed, merely saying, “ I will 
setfyou on your may, Monsieqr de Nugent. Where do your horses 
stand?” • * • 

Ernest d€ Nogent told him; and they proceeded with a quick 
pa<£ through various streets, lanes, and passages, with all the 
intricacies of which few persons in JJpris, except Pierre Morin, 
were thoroughly acquainted, and which not many could have tra- 
versed with safety. He walked on, however, with a calm step, a* 
thoughtful countenance, and eyes fixcc^ upon the ground, without 
saying a wofd to his companion, and only raising his face every 
now and then, a8 ir instinctively, at particular spots, where liis 
glance#vas sffre to meet with some other person, apparently quite 
idle, whom the commissary sometimes saluted with a nod, some- 
times with a “Good-night!” and sometimes with the question of 
“Anything new?” 

The answers were generally as brief; and after passing through 
a number of narrow streets and turnings, the two gentlemen 
entered the Rue Tirechapes, which, at the moment, was apparently 
quite vacant. Here Pierre Morin looked around him, but nothing 
was to be seen, except a light streaming* from one or two of the 
upper windows, where fat above tlie •street — which was at that 
time the Monmouth Street of Paris- 1 — were innumerable receptacles 
of every sort of vice, known under the familiar name of tripot* * At 
tlie corner of a cross street, where there was a greateP blaze than 
ordinary pouring forth from the high casements, and shining on 
the houses opposite*, Ernest de Nogent observed a party of three or 
four men, apparently in a very gay n*>otl, issue out from a door- 
way, apA pause to laugh and blaspheme a moment or two- before 
th*, went^n. • • 

At that very instant, however, about an equal number of men 
darted across from a house of the same kind on the opposite side 
of the way, rushed into the midst of the group, and seized one of 
the most prominent talkers by the throat. 

The words u JJe par h rot” were just heard; and tlie rest of the 
merry party scattered in cvefy direction, making the best use of 
their legs out of thtaway of the police. The man, eithei^Bot with 
wine,* or courageous from despair, made a momentary effort to cast 
off liis captors; but he was overpowered in an instant aiijl struggled 
no longer. 

Ernest de Nogent had paused; but Pierr# Morin walk&l^on 
without even stopping to look, and only noticed f «hc proceeding by 
saying to one of the men as he p&seed, “ To rty house !” lie then 
led tjicjway forward a3»before, sayilig, “ That is one bird springed. 
I must take another to-night; but perhaps T m&y-Jiave to see to 
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Shat myself. This is but inferior jjame. ft ow, ^lonsie^r <le Nogent, 
I will wish you gooa-bye , lor there, before you, is the place where 
jour horses stand, and \*e must be both aboyt our business. I 
BhftU sec you, I suppose, to-morrqpr, with Monsieur dc Caatelncau.” 
“ If I may be permitted to ome,” said Ernpst de Nogtfnt. t 
«■ Qh! jes, come, come by all means,” replied Pierre Morin. 
« Good-night, good-night l” aai he turned away. 
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, CHAPTER XU^n. 


We must change thg scene from tltf* dark, gloomy, and narrow* 
Rue Tired i apes ; and although the transition may dazzle his eyes, 
must bring the reader to one of the gayest and most brilliant 
saloons in the capital city of France.* Everything was gold, and 
glitter, and Ostentation lights innumerable appeared in every part 
of the three rodVns; looking-glasses of large size and the finest 
polish* reflected the blaze; and it was difficult to say which was 
the most splendid, the clothing of the walls, or that of the personages 
assembled within them. The company consisted entirely of men, 
indeed; but the fashion of that day permitted every sort of gaudy 
colour, and shining decoration, in male habiliments, and certainly 
none had been spared on the present occasion. The suite of rooms 
was so divided, that one was appropriated to cards -alone* and in 
it were no less than five tables, each of which was surrounded by 
players. 9 • 

Another room had a pliaro table and a hazard table; and 
at the latter were seated several of the most courtly and libertine 
of the French gamesters. They were not, indeed, of that efcss of 
professional sharpers who make their living entireljPby the cards 
or by dice, but they were those with whom gambling was both a 
passion and a mode, and who were perhaps sometimes the dupes, 
and sometimes the cheats, as the vafious circumstances in which 
they vt>re placed required. At the hazard , table, engaged with 
tfco Coun* de ftfelun, the master of the house, and* betting with 
several of those around, sat the 13ar#n de Cajare. Jle lmd a large 
pile of gold by his side, and nothing could appear more graceful, 
free, and open, than his demeanour, while sometimes he jested 
upon his own luck, sometimes observed that this w r as to com* 
pensate for the long run of evil fortune which had befallen him 
previously. • 

“Very handsonte compensation, indeed,” said the'Qount de 
MelUn; “why, what between the gold you have there, and the 
notes you have got, you must have won a hundred thousand 
livreg.” 

The Baron de Cajare looked at a card tythis side, and •ej^liqd 
with a tout of quiet triumph, “A hundred and Jifty-five thousand 
livres, my good friend.” * • • 

*!Wpll, one more tltfow,” replied* the count, in a somewhat angry 
tone; “ and if I lose that, I shall give jit up.” s m - * 
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He /hrew^ accordingly, but the dice was as iquch against him in 
his own hand, as they were in thal of the Baron de Cajare. 

s “Conic, &t. Paul,” he said, “sit you down and ,tr y your luck with 
hinj, You have won one bet front him to-night, and perhaps may 
have a better chance. I am cick of it, and yull go and try my 
hand ^ piquet/* 

,/Thus saying, he walked away, and his friend, sitting down at 
the table with the baron, actually did win from him tfwo or three 
thdusand livres. In the meantime, the Count de Melun passed into 
the neighbouring card-room, and looked for a moment at some of 
the piquet tables, but finding that there was no j>Iace for him, afid 
to say truth, somewhat out or spirits with thc^ course of his fortune 
during the evening, he walked on into a third chamber,* which was 
quite empty, and took up a glass of sherbet from a table corned 
with refreshments. An instant after, a servant entered, and put a 
very small note into his hand, which the count, opened carelessly, 
hut read attentively, and apparently with some surprise'. Jie 
then raised his eyes, and *saw the attendant who had given it, 
•tanding at the door waiting for an answer., Advancing with a 
quiet step towards him, the count said, in a wHisper, “Are they 
below?” 1 v 

“Yes sir,” said the man; “there are four of them” 

“Then bring them up,” replied the count, “ by the back stairs 
into that cabinet. Keep the door in the smallest degree ajar, and 
let them come when 1 call.” 

The man withdrew instantly, and the count re-read the note 
attentively. Then folding it up, and placing it. under one of the 
dishes on the table, he sauntered quietly into the card-room again, 
and leaned against the mantelpiece, where he could see, through 
the open doer, all that passed at the hazard table in the third 
chamber. 

will you take my place, Melun ?” said one of the piquet 
players.” v 

“No, I thank you,” replied the count; “I am out of luck to-niglit, 
but I shall go back presently and have another throw with Cajare.” 
Thus saying, he continued gating into the other room towards the 
table wl>ere the baron and St. Paul were still playing at%iazard. 
Sometimes, iadecd, he turned away and stared! seemed, life- 
lessly, into one of the large* looking-glasses behind him. Still, 
however, in averting his head he sought to escape the sight of the 
growing wealth of the Baron de Cajare, whose fortune had only 
wavered for a moment, to return with brighter smiles than ever. 
The Count de Melun was not successful, for the looking-glass pre- 
sented just the same scene when lie turned the other way, and in 
it wpre stsCu the back of the baron with a pile^of gold and notes 
increasing every moment, and the face of Monsieur de St. Paul, 
expressive of no great satisfaction in his game. After this state of 
thidgs had continued for about a quarter of an hour, the Coupt de 
Melunwauiitcrcd slowly up to the hazard table, and placed himself 
by tBe «ide of Monsieur de St. Paul. * 

“I wonder if my luck is changed by this time,” he said: “I 
should think it is, for, in four- Trials, I have drawn tlirecvloftg 
threads otft of tho .table-cloth, and only one short one.” 
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Nov, let opt the reade? be surprised at either of the # two extra- 
ordinary points which this speecn presents lor consideration. It 
is certainly very wqpderful, that men of sense and education 1 febnatfd 
argue upon such 'grounds as the, drawing threads out of a. tMe- 
cl^tli, and draw auguries from such irrelevant things, where tncir# 
fortunes and greater worldly interests are concerned; but f i* is, 
nevertheless, true, that they do so t^ily, whenever they arc undeg 
the influence of the temporary insanity, called gaming. ' In the 
next place, let not th$ reader be surprised that the Count de Methn 
Jfeid that he had done a thing which he had not done; although, as 
we*have related 4iis whole proceedings. it must be very evident 
that he had drawn lft) threads out drnthe table-cloth at all. It 
was a falsehood, it is true, which an honest man would not 
ha *9 epoken; but the count was not on'e of those scrupulously 
honest men who hesitate to tell wha^ is called a white lie even 
when it suits their purpose; and, on this occasion, he certainly 
had an object. , ' 

<# Well, Melun,” said Monsieur de St. J*aul, taking the hint, “try 
your luck nc% ; I ha^e had throws enough for the present.” 

The count acceded, and passing round to tliat side of the table, 
whispc«»ed a*word to St. Paul, and took his seat and the box of 
dice. 

As upon a former change of opponents, the baron jigain lost for 
a minute or two, but his success returned as speedily as before ; 
and lie was in the J ugliest career of fortune, and shaking the dice- 
box gaily above his head, wlien the Count de Melun suddenly 
started up, overthrew the table, with all its riches upoa the ground, 
and caught the hand and arm of the baron Jightly in liis own grasp, 
before he could bring the l^ox down* again.* 

“Now, Cajare,” he exclaimed, at tjisi same moment, “you shall 
cut my throat if you have not dice up your sleeve.” 

He was a stronger man than the baron, but Monsieur O^are 
struggled free from his grasp. As lie did so, howet^r, the very 
effort produced the proof against him. Two dice dropped from the 
box iu hi& hand, anti two more from liis sleeve; and furious, rather 
than confounded, he instantly drew life sword upon liis adversary. 
The Cm fit de Melun was not slow to meet him in the same man- 
no#; but before tfto or three passes had been exchanged, the wea- 
pons of botli were beaten up, and two«strong hands were laid upon 
the collar of the Baron de Cajare. 

“Is this like gentlemen?" cried the baron, fiercely, turning round 
to see who it was that interfered; but the moment he did so, hia 
eyes fell upon two archers of the Chatelet, with an exempt, and 
another archer standing close^beside them. 

“Tray, for what jn I arrested?” be exclaimed, endeaf Airing to 
keep *up the show of daring effrontery which he had assumed. 
“What is the charge against me?" * • 

“The being a common cheat and a swindler,” said the exenfpt, 
coming forward; “ the playing -with Italian dine, and plundering a£ 
the gamingtable.” . • 

“ Of which here is proof suffifcUnt,” exclaimed Monsieur de St. 
Pan], who had caught bup the dice from the* floor; “and doubtless 
this lms been going on very long.” 
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u Jfo, sir,” replied the exempt. <{ not very \png: tlfere are many 
other charges against the baron, nut this particular practice of his 
t?as only lately begun. Take him away!” and* Monsieur dc Cajare 
wfjs accordingly removed from tfcc room. 

As soon as he was in the vestibule below, h^ turned with a bister 
expression upon his lip to 'the exempt, and said, “I suppose I am 
to be taken before Monsieur ilorin. This is, of course, Iris handi- 
work?” 

4 “Oh! no, my dear,” replied the-cxenyot, who was somewhat of a 
wag; “we have a nice little* lodging for you in the Chatulet already 
prepared; and, as I believe yqu have some business at the pofiuc- 
office to-morrow, it will be fcpiite convenient” ^ 

The baron bent down his head with that conviction coming upon 
him, which seizes upon most bad men towards the end of %heir 
career, that honesty, after ^all, is the best policy; and that in the 
very cunningest schemes of knavery there is still some mortal in- 
• gredient which ultimo cly proves fatal to their success. A fijicre 
stood ready at the door, ayd in it he was now placed, with the ex- 
empt and two archers, while the third jumped upon the coach-box 
with the driver, and the vehicle rolled rapidly £o the gales of the 
Cbatelet. * *• 

The baron found everything ready for his reception; a tolerable 
room was allptted to him; better, indeed, than most of those that 
the building contained, but still it was a horrible and sickening 
abode. The sallow walls seemed themselves a picture and a me- 
mento of the sickly looks of those who, scrawling their names upon 
them, Jiad recorded for future tenants the period of their own so- 
journ in that place of guilt and misery. The air of the room smelt 
faint and confined; and the window, far pp near the ceiling, showed 
the massy bars incrusted with rust; but still too strong for human 
efforts. A table and a chair, and a bed of loathsome aspect, was 
the^vply furniture afforded to the proud and the luxurious, to him 
whonad grfiwn hard-hearted in prosperity, and who had built up 
vice and wickedness upon pampered success and untamed indul- 
gence. The baron gazed upon it, and felt as if lAs heart would have 
burst at that moment: but his was a heart that might be smitten 
without being humbled, punished without being chastened^ and the 
first effort was to shake off the oppression of circ\unsta*ces, anif-to 
struggle rather than repent. * 

He walked quickly up and down the room as soon as he was left 
alone, seeking courage and powers of endurance from any source, 
and finding it only in the fiend Pride, who counselled him still to 
resist, even when resistance was vain. But thought was torture to 
him, and reflection added horror to horror; for he had to remember 
that he *tfas now not alone frustrated, but wr* detected and dis 
graced; that his guilt was clearly proved against him; that he 
could no loyger pretend to honour and to innocence; that reputa- 
tiofi and character, as well as wealth and station, were gone; that 
he mist lose his ro.ik as a soldier,* as well as the character of a 
Iggntieenan; that be had no resource hut the society and the habits 
$|§low sharpers and impostors. *• ' 
v$j&ddenly tire names upon the* walls struck his eyes, and lifting 
f&e pitififi lamjj^wlyclr afforded the only light allowed to bun, ho 
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read throe or*four wjiich seemed a to be the freshest. They were 
those of persons whose trials lie well remembered: the first had 
b(jen broken on Jht wheel ; the two next had been hanged* soip* 
three months before; the fourththad been sent to the galleys; 
anil in a spirit of miserable mirth, vrtiich the baron had not yet • 
learnt to feel, had written tinder liis name, in anticipation ctf fes* 
coming fate, “ Vogue la galh'e? • m 



CHAPTER XLfm‘ 


As the hour of eleven struck from the clock of iJotle Dame, the 
carriage of the Count do Castelncau, drawn by six horses, amfi ac- 
companied by two or three servants, drew at the principal door 
of the bureau of police. Every tiling about the equipage was plain, 
but everything was rich; and the aspect of the count himself, thqugh 
still dressed in the black habiliments which he had never laid aside, 
was that of a nobleman of high rank and wealth. 'Nobody could 
doubt or mistake it ; and as he alighted from the Vehicle, and walked 
with his usual calm, slow, firm step into the buildiflg, the- officers 
of the police themselves, though none knew better the emptiness 
of fortune tljjiui they did, or were more accustomed to see high 
birth in humiliating situations, were impressed with the air and 
aspect of the man, and led him forward w ith reverence to the pri- 
vate room of the lieutenant-general. That officer laid seen the 
county arrival from his window; and having a great opinion of 
wealth and station, shad'd fully in the feelings of his inferiors, and 
received the count at the door bf the rqpm with all tokens of defe- 
rence and respect. He wstfehed the countenance of Monsieur de 
Castelncau, it is true, with that habit of scrutiny which had been 
engendered by years of dealing with the cunning and the wicked; 
but* fie pcrce* ved no trace of agitation: all was calm; though grave, 
not downcast ; though serious, not sad. 

The count was followed into the room by Errfest de Nogont, who 
certainly was the more agitated of the two. Him, also, the lieu- 
tenant-general welcomed, with much courtesy and aflabifrty; and 
lie begged bytli to be seated, while he himself tohk lii ap place nfcar 
them, leaving room at the table in the middle of the chamber, at 
which there was but one chair, for a secretary to write, should his 
assistance be required. There was no fourth person present, how- 
ever; and the Count de Castelncau began the conversation at once, 
as soon as the first ceremonies were over. 

r I have ventured to intrude on >1>u, sir,” he said, “although I 
ha.d beaut that your health, unhappily for the tfbuntry, has suffered 
from the duties of your arduous office, to inform you that a person 
named the Jtaron de Cajare yesterday used threats towards me 
winch no French gentleman can endure, and which I am sure the 
policed the realm iwII not tolerate, -unless it should be found that 
the primes with \^hieh lie hinted he would charge me :fre satisfac- 
torily proved. In order, sir, to •afford you the opportunity of at 
once deciding .whether -his accusations are fust or not, I c^na'to 
give you ^ny owj; pl$in,* straightforward account of those events on 
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which, it seem S| he intends lo found his accusations, and that jgwi 
may compare my statement with s # uch other information as ycm ’ 
possess upon the subject, and thence draw your own '•cooclu- 
sion%.” . | . • 

“^£ery proper and honourable conduct, indeed, sir,” Teplied thie 
•lieutenant-general. “May I ask you whatf was the particular cruapw 
with which the baron threatened to charge you?” 

Ernest thought that he perceived some slight inclination, either - 
from habit or otherwise, to eptangje the count, and he looked anxi-* 
ousfly for the coming of Pierre Morin. No one appeared, however, 
and lUonsieur dc Gastelneau replied, with perfect calmness, “The 
threat, sir, was vague; as*I sujipose is the case where persons 

wish to excite greater apprehensions than the nature of the danger 
justifi#8» but from what he said, I was led to infer that he would 
accuse me of having had some share in the murder of an unhappy 
man, named Fiteau, who was assassinated nineteen or twenty years 

ago”. 

“How long?” said the lieutenant-general. “I was not in office 
at the time, lfow lon^ago?” 

The count paused 9 “I can tell you almost to a day,” he said, 
after a n/Suienifs thought; “for I did not quit Paris till after the 
execution of the murderers. The assassination, now I think of it, 
must have been committed towards the latter end of j\pril, in the 
year ” 

“Good, good,” replied the lieutenant-general, who had only asked 
the question in order to see whether the count would show any un- 
willingness to answer. “It was the end of April. I noy recq/lect 
it. It was the end of April, nearly nineteen years ago, come Lady- 
day. Put pray what was the alternative, Monsieur do Castelneau? 
When men use threats of this kind tb^ always give those they 
menace some choice.” 

“It was simply, sir/’ replied the count, “that I should give hi pi 
the hand of my adopted child; I having told him prevAualy that 
she could never be his.” 

“The young lady ftas wealth, I presume?” said the lieutenant- 
general. * 

“ Considerable wealth, at present,” replied the count, “ and it is 
well-known Hi at 1 intend to bestow upon her all that the law will 
allow me to alienate; which, having no relations nor heirs, is very 
nearly all that 1 possess.” 

“ V cry ample motive, indeed,” said the lieutenant-general. “ This 
brings the accuser, if Ids charge prove false and malicious, imme- 
diately under the arm of the criminal law. 1 will tell you. Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau, fairly, thalP the accusation was made by this 
very Monsieur de Cajafe last night. He has been beforehand with 
you, bilt may perhaps have overshot his mark, as many other veiy 
clever people do. However, 1 must now hear what yo^ have to 
say regarding the period of the murder itself, and your own cir- 
cumstances at the time. Speak freely, Monsieur de Castelneau ; # 
speak frank)/, and it shall not turn against you.” , * * 

“ So much is it my intention tb# speak freely, sir,” replied the 
count,. “ Jhat I am ready*to relate opdnly every circumstance affect- 
ing mySfelf at that time; hut I think that it would-be better for 
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some person to be here to take dowif what I say^ that it may re- 
main on' record either for me oV against me* as the ease may be.” 

. “As y ou please,” replied the lieutenant-gereral, “as you please 
' and ringing a table bell, he nqdded his head to a person whef en- 
tered, saying merely, “ Monsieur La Caux.” • ' # 

■ -v The attendant retired, and a moment aftdr, a secretary appeared,* 
seaJted himself at the tablp without speaking, and prepared to 
write. The count then began, and repeated the same statement he 
‘had made to Annette and Ernest de Nogei^t on the preceding day; 
without any other variation than the Curtailment of several defluls 
regarding his own motives and feelings, whwdi to them lft; had 
dwelt upon at length. *The lieutenant-general listened attentively 
to all that was said, and suffered the count to proceed to the end 
uninterrupted. Ho then asked suddenly, “Tray, Moiyujgir do 
Castclneau, how soon did you leave Paris after the day of the 
murder?” 

“ I remained, sir,” replied the count, “ till the trial had taken 
place, and the murderer^ were executed.” r 

“ Pray did you live openly as before,” said the licMenant-gencral, 
“or did you conceal yourself ?” • 

“ I lived as I had previously done for nearly a\nontk,” replied 
the count. “The fact is, that finding myself, as I have said, 
somewhat embarrassed for money, and many sudden calls coining 
in upon me, I sent the child that I had adopted out of Paris almost 
as soon as she had been consigned to my care, giving the nurse 
who was with her the greater part of the money that I had. I 
theij retired to the precincts of the Temple, to shelter myself from 
personal inconvenience. There I continued to live without any 
farther concealment than before.” 

“ This is all, then, that^ou have to depose ?” said the lieutenant- 
general. 

^Thc count assented : and the chief officer of police ordered the 
declaration to be read over to him, and tendered it for his signa- 
ture. The count found it accurate, and immediately signed it; 
and the lieutenant-general, then rising, said, “With your leave, 
Monsieur de Castelneau,*w r e will now remove to another rJoro, 
where w r e shall find your party,* and several other parsons w r ho 
arc concecned in this business, either as witftesses^jr otlie*vise. 
Be so kind as to follow ma.” 

He then led the way through a door on his own right; and a 
long and narrow passage, closed by another door, which on being 
opened gave admission into a much larger chamber or hall, where 
were collected a considerable number of people, comprising five or 
Six clerks, and as many archers aiid exempts. A large table w\as 
at th^'-end near the door, by which the Jjeutenant-general and 
those who accompanied him came in; and at one side of it was 
seated Pierre Morin. lie was waiting busily, and apparently at- 
tending to nothing that was passing in the room, except a few 
wobls which werew addressed to him from time to time lfy a gen- 
tleman in the jpbe of an advocate, who sat near, and who proved to 

« w * 

* By this name the lieutenant-potieral intended ilo designate the aqguspr of the 
count ; such beiqg the legal expression. % 
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be one of the cojnmissarios fef the Chatelet. At the farther side of 
the hall, which In length might be* about forty feet, appeared ftie ‘ 
Baron de Cajare, with an archer on each side, and a number pf 
other persons near. On his countenance appeared a stern lour cf" 
angry defiance; and he gazed upoi? eaoh person that entered* tlfe 
room with a flashing eye and frowning brow, as if he would wi 1 * 
lingly have risen from his chair to insult or assail them. ^ 

The opening of the door and the entering of the lieutenant- - 
general of police, caused Pierre Morin to lift his head; and he then' 
roat and bowed low, to which salutation his superior officer re- 
turncSi- a familiar . ; m dination, saying. “ Good morning, Monsieur 
Morin. Good morning, Monsieur Jiodhfbrune. Gaultier, place 
chairs for Monsieur de Castelneau and Monsieur de Nogent. 
Give- line the declaration, La Caux. Be seated, Monsieur Morin ; 
pray he seated. Monsieur Rochebrune. Now, tell me, Morin, what 
is before us this morning'?” 

“ Chiefly the case of the Count de Castelneau,” replied Pierre 
Morin ; “ if you think tit to give it a preliminary examination here, 
in order to see'.Vliother there be grounds lor sending it before other 
judges.” u 

“ ( hyn. if/” el iod the Baron de Cajare ; hut the lieutenant-general 
turned his eyes sternly upon him, and then replied — 

“We will investigate it here, of course, first, Monsieur Morin, 
as it appears to me a mere matter of police in the present instance; 
Monsieur de Castelneau being an accuser as well as an accused, 
and charging the Baron de Cajare with using threats and menaces 
for illegal purposes. Rut it seems to me that you have put the 
gentleman under some restraint. What is the cause of that?” 

“ Why, sir,” replied Pierre Morin, ‘though in obedience to your 
order, which no one here i£ entitled to “disobey, I have ordered 
Monsieur de Cajare to be brought hither, lie is at present, I am 
sorry to say, a prisoner in the Chatelet. The police have long 
been looking after him, as a notorious pipeur, , who ha. taken in 
one half of the court. We have long known some of his habits; 
and more especially that he is in the possession of a number of 
th(i..e Italian dice, which, though solid;* and of a single piece, are 
lighter 01 Junto side than on the other, lie was detected in the 
triofc. last nmlit, at\lic house of Monsieur de Melun, whore he won, 
by one trick or another, nearly two hundred thousand livres in a 
few hour*. The dice were found up his sleeve, and the matter was 
quite clear.” 

“It is a lie!” said the voice of the Baron de Cajare; “the whole 
is false throughout.” 

“Silence!” exclaimed the K«eu tenant -general, sternly; “ bring 
forward the Baron d>i Cajare. Stand there, sir; and having first 
been Sworn to speak the truth, make your declaration and charge 
against Monsieur de Castelneau, or any other person or persons, 
clearly, distinctly, and without prevarication.” ’ “ 

“1 shall do so, certainly,” replied the Baron d* Cajare, “although 
I sec that the cause is predetermined, and that it is resolved no-' to* 
do justice, whatever may be proved or disproved. 

The face of the lieutenant-general assumed no very placable 
expression; but the Count de Castelneau, who- perhaps felt that 



there really wm some degree of prejudice existyig against the 
haion, iiiterfered, saying, "I Hfcscech you, ‘sir, do not suffer this 
gentleman’s rash conduct to make you treuLhis testimony lightly. 
Should you do so, my exculpation will not be' half so. clear As if 
yfou give liim patient and full attention/' c 9 

m,."He shall be heard in his statement, Mohsieur de Castelneau,”* 
relied the lieutenant-general, “and shad be punished lor his 
' insolence. However, it is our custom here to takts into account 
'the character of the accuser, ps well the character of the 
accused; and, of course, when a swinSler brings a charge agatost 
a man of reputation, we give it no ^great heed, unless other eifeum- 
stances add weight to ?4.< ft is a naturahconciusion tlmt a rogue 
does not make a denunciation from a pure and Amffie love of jus- 
tice, and we generally seek for some secret motive, such astr^venge 
or cupidity ; on the discovery of which, we deal in a very summary 
manner both with the cnarge and the Accuser. Now, sir, make 
your declaration, and take care of what you say.” 

“ My allegation is,” replied the baron, “ that in the month of 
April, in the year 17 — , tne person now called Count* de Castclneau, 
but then known as the Abbe de Castclneau, did conspire to murder 
tbe jeweller and goldsmith, Gaultier Fiteau, and ke^Jt watch at the 

door while the actual deed was perpetrated by the Count de II 

and the Chevalier M , who were executed for the offence; and 

I moreover 'declare that Pierre Morin, the person who bore witness 
against the two murderers, was well aware that the Abbe de Cas- 
telneau was so watching at the door, but that he has always con- 
cealed th^fact; thus frustrating the ends of justice, from favour 
and affection towards the Count de Castclneau, because the said 
count had taken and adoptee* as liis child the daughter of the said 
Pierre Morin; and this I will undertake to prove as soon as the 
count is put upon his trial.” 

“Will you swear to the truth of this declaration?” demanded 
tffe licutouant-gencral, “and that it is made without deceit or 
fraud, and upon no motives of favour, enmity, or interest whatso- 
ever? Give him the oath.” • 

The oath was accordiFgly administered, and taken without 
scruple by the Baron de Cajare. The lieutenant-general then 
looked towards Pierre Morin, and said, “ Ybu hqpr, Monsieur 
Morin, that you are yourself a party accused in this affair.” 

“For which reason, sir,” replied Pierre Morin, rising from his 
seat,, “ and because my testimony will be absolutely necessary in 
any proceedings regarding Monsieur de Castelneau, l will beseech 
you, in the first place, to examine into that part of the charge 
which affects me, that the credibility of the different witnesses 
intShe^business may be ascertained.” 

“1 demand,” exclaimed the Baron de Cajare, interrupting the 
reply of the lieutenant-general, “ that the case may be remitted to 
the proper judges.” 

“As soon as we* are satisfied,” said the lieutenant-general, fixing 
hiS‘«yes sternly upon him ; “ as soon as we are satisfied that there 
is a case at all. °Yvu are to urderstand, sir, that it is not allowed 
iaFrance, that every •vilUin who chooses should put an ho^est’man 
to the expense,. shame, and pain of a public trial. Be silentjto, and 
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do not mterrujt the proceedings of the court We shall fbHo^the. 
course that you hare proposed, Monsieur Morin; that is ty say, we 
shall inquire into th® credibility of all the witnesses who are nicely 
to bear tes^moiiy in this affair, beginning w ith yourself ; and, m ijie ( 
nexf^plaee, we shall hear their evidence an«l declarations. Wd shall 
> then consider the ehaActcr and the credibility of the accusrat&lS 0 
ultimately, havingheard any explanat*>ns or defence which Monsieur, 
de Castelncau^nay think fit to make, shall send the cause to be tric£ 
before the proper judges, o% dismiss the charge altogether as cir- 
eiihi stances may require. What witntss have you, Monsieur le 
Barcffr de Oajare, that Monsieur Morin, here present, did commit 
the offence of which yofl say he is guilty r” 

“ I will prouucomy witness at the trial of the Count de Castel- 
neau# applied the Baron de Cajare. 

“ 1 might demand tha^ he should be thought forward at once,” 
said Pierre Morin; “but my exculpation is so easy, sir, that I will 
not tyke up your time by enforcing the common course of proceeding, 
and will at once justify myself. The act#nd the motive attributed 
to me by the Baron dt* Cajare are equally false. In the first place, 
the young lady kribwn undeT the name of Mademoiselle do St. 
Morin is ffot my child, but the daughter of two persons of high rank 
and consideration ” 

“ The legitimate daughter!” exclaimed the Count da C&steineau, 
Starting up. 

“Silence!” exclaimed the lieutenant-general. “Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau, do not interrupt the witness.” 

“The legitimate daughter,” said Pierre Morin, “of #wo persons 
of high rank and consideration; andjiext, in regard to the act ot 
concealing anything I knew* I beg leave to*call for the volume of 
reports and declarations ityr that year «and month in which the 
murder of Fitean was committed, anfl to request that my last de- 
claration concerning this affair may be publicly read. £<et the «e- 
gister be brought/' 

“ It is here,” said one of the secretaries; and on a sign from the 
lieutenant-general, h*e proceeded to read. 

‘^Pierre Morin, &c. &e., deposed, tliisf day of the month of 

April, 1 7-*-, that wjien he came out of the house of Gaultier Pi lean, 
shofldy afterKthe murder had been committed, he perceived a man 
standing, dressed, he thinks, in an ecclesiastical habit, and wearing 
a long, dark-coloured coat, whom he believes to be the Abbe de 
Casteint-au. That the said man came up to him apparently in haste 
and fear, and seemed to mistake him for some one else, asking him 
in a tone of great terror, ‘What was that cry? Was the old rnijji 
there? You have not killed hfm ?’ That the said Pierre Morin 
feels quite sure from She manner m which this person spolcefhc did 
not know, and was not consenting to the murder beforehand; and 
that, when the said ecclesiastic found that he was mistaken in the 
person {o whom he spoke, he fled as fast as possible ; and that tile 
witness being convinced by his words, he was nbt a participaAj in . 
the crime, did not pursue him.” / 

tt Is there any note upon the declaration in ftie hand of my late 
predecessor, Monsieur Berlin?” said the lieutenant-general ” if so, 
read itf* * ‘ 
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“JThero is a note, my lord/’ replied thfe secretary, "to this effect: 
^No proof of guilt, but the contrary, against Mfcnsieurde Castelneau; 
pe^ei'theVess, secret surveillance ordered. N.W. With caution.’ ” 
•“I beg leave, sir,” said Pierre Morin, “to rest upon this testimony, 
wfiich* cannot lie, as to my having done my duty in the affair, ,and 
to be received as a witness, without imputation, in the case 
pf Monsieur de Castelneau.” 

' “Beyond all doubt,” replied the lieutenant-general, “you are 
Held perfectly clear of the charge -against you. Now, Monsieur de 
Cajare, what is your evidence against Monsieur dc Castelneau ?*b 
“I will not bring it forward at present,” .replied the baron. 
“Upon the trial I will Reduce it. If yoft choose to dismiss the 
cause, you.must.” «• 

“We will not dismiss the cause yet,” said the lieutcnant-gowera!, 
with a very sinister sort of smile; “such accusations as these are 
of a very serious nature, Monsieur de Cajare, and the law says, ‘in 
criminal matters, the proof should he reciprocal,’* and what is 
brought against you must be investigated, as well as what* you 
bring against others. As you will not call your witnesses, we must 
see to your own character, in order to ascertain what credit is to 
be given to you, and whether you have been moved* by motives of 
justice and propriety or not.” 

The barop remained sullenly silent, and the lieutenant-general, 
turning to Pierre Morin, said, “We will now go into the charge 
against the baron, to see how far liis unsupported word should lead 
us to give attention to his accusation. You say that he was arrested 
last rjight rs a common swindler, in the house of the Count de Me- 
lun. Have you any depositions upon that affair?” 

“One from the count, one from Monsieur de St. Paul, and one 
from Monsieur Michaud,. gentlemen all present,” replied Pierre 
Morin; “the substance of which is as follows: the count declares, 
tir-t, warned by the police, he watched the proceedings of Mon- 
sieur de C#jare for a quarter of an hour, while he was playing at 
hazard with Monsieur St. Paul, and that several times he saw him 
clearly, when he was about to throw, take up the dice provided by 
the house, and wdiile pretending to put them into the box, contoive 
to slip them up the sleeve of his coat, substituting others in their 
place; that he, the count, remarked, moreover,' that .generalise in 
passing the dice over to Mensieur St. Paul, the prisoner contrived 
to change them again, but could not always do so. The count 
further declares, that having taken Monsieur St. Paul’s place at the 
table, and seeing the baron practise the same trick, he started up 
and caught his hand, while two of the dice were in the box and 
fWoup his sleeve; the baron then * 1 struggled to free himself, and 
the fo^dico now lying before you sir, drpped to the ground. 
Messrs. St. Paul and Michaud confirm these facts, and, moreover. 
Bay, that Monsieur da Cajare was never previously suspected, though 
his success was extraordinary, and though people wondered why 
,hc ltid lately gives* up playing at piquet, and addicted himself en- 
tirety to hazard ” « 

The lieutenant-general had held a copy of the depositions in his 

• 6ee the ceiacof tne Due d’Aigulllon and Monsieur de la Chalotata. 
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hand* while Pierre Morin* briefly recapitulated the substance; and. 
as soon as the lommisiary had done, he asked, “ What say you to 
this. Monsieur dt* Caiare?” * J •* 

‘'That it; is a conspiracy,” replied the .Baron de Cajare, “planned , 
by three kSmves to escaj>e paying the"money they had iairl/lost. * 
i and probably devised* as well as taken 'advantage of, by nnolftiF 
knave here present, for the purpose of screening Monsieur tie Cas- 
telneau by retorting the charge upon me. There were no dice up 
my sleeve; there were none. but those in the box which I found in 
tli% house. When the Count de Melun tiverset the table and scat- 
tered* the money l* had won upon the floor, St. Paul threw down 
two other dice — I saw him— and thdfo' pretended to pick up 
-four. Most fikely those he did throw down were loaded; for 
certainly the persons present would omit nothing that might cou- 
dciun'iUG.” 

“These dice seem to rtie to be sound enough,” said, the lieute- 
nant-general, taking them up, and shaking them in the box with a 
sort of taste for the amusement which few Frenchmen of that day 
were without. * 

“Throw these two, sir,” said Pierre Moriu, pointing to the 
others, “wrfl Invill call them before they come out.” 

Thu lieutenant-general did so, with a smile. “Size quatre,” 
cried Pierre Morin, and size quatre appeared upon the table. 

The lieutenant-general threw more than once, and still the re- 
sult was the same; nor ean it he told how long he might have gone 
on in the frivolous sort of torture which he inflicted upon the baron, 
had not Pierre Moriu interfered, saying, “To put the -natter. be- 
yond all doubt, however, sir. 1 ordered a domiciliary visit, to be 
made this morning to the apartments' of Mdn>ieur do Cajare, and 
beg to present, you, sir, with' four and twenty' pair of fine Italian 
dice, with the aid of which n jrou may throw any combinations you 
may think lit. These were taken from the private cabinet of tl : 
baron himself.” 

Now, Monsieur do Cajare,” said the lieutenant-general, “having 
ascertained the credibility of vour own testimony, w r ill you produce 
yomCiW'jtnoKsts*, or will you withdraw yodr charge?” 

“1 will ii \cr withdraw my charge,” replied the baron, fiercely, 
and he fixed liis eyYs, full of hatred, upon the (’ount de Castel- 
neau. ' t 

“.No, no, he shall go down to the grave w ith the doubt upon bis 
head. Men shall point at him, and shall say, ‘That is the man 
w ho helped to murder Fitoau.' 1 know wlmt suspicion can do: it 
can poison the food and turn the cup to gall. It can sow the pil- 
low with thorns, and make the l&art ache for ever; and such shall 
be his fate. 1 accuse Kim still of the deed. You have pi*u*A‘ be- 
fore you that he was watching at the door when the murder was 
committed: and now I tell you that the shop-hoy of the r "ordered, 
man saw him go to that very spot, in company with the two assas- 
sins who Actually committed the murder. He hftnsclf has swttrn 
to me that he beheld it. After this, let all the vaii\ excuses of riSy 
bringing an unfounded charge, either from rev«Sugo, or any other 
motive, be f done away. f»’he accusation I urge is reasonable and 
just, and »no one has a right to attach to my eorfduct v^ong motives 
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in the unjust manner in which $ey hav e been ‘imputed to me this 
day. I gall upon that honest magistrate, Monsieur ue Rochebrune, 
$o. defend me and to do me justice.” 

VI must say,” salt] the Commissary Rochebrune, who had not 
,/yet spoken, “ if Monsieur do Cajare can prove that suc»i inform a- 
* tiurtrhas been communicated to him, it will greatly alter the £ues- 
vtion.” 

The lieutenant-general quietly pushed across to Urn a copy .of 
the declaration which had been, mad ^ tha£ day by Monsieur dc 
Castelneau; but Rochebrune, after having read it through, replied, 
“And the charge against Mjonsiepr dc Castelneau must be. con- 
sidered at an end. It cannot be sustained for a, moment; but 
still, as far as affects Monsieur de Cajare, if he c°,n p*ove that such 
an accusation has really been made to him, it not only nips^ .take 
away the suspicion of calumnious intent and interested motives, 
Ibut must show that he only did liis duty in making the charge ; 
that lie was moved by zeal for the public welfare, and that the State 
is, in fact, indebted to lifitti for his conduct, and should suffer his 
behaviour on this occasion, to be taken as balance, in some de- 
gree, for any little fault he may have committed in regard to the 
dice.” * 

The lieutenant-general looked at Pierre Morin, and the latter 
smiled, wel 1 knowing, that although Monsieur de Rochebrune, thus 
called upon to defend the baron, felt himself bound to do so, and 
did it with great skill, he was thoroughly convinced of the culpa- 
bility of the person whose cause he advocated, and might, also, 
only plunge him into greater difficulties, if suffered to proceed in 
ignorance. Pierre Morin replied, therefore, “ What my learned 
friend says, sir, is worthy of all attention; hut can Monsieur de 
Cajare show that he ha 11 , received such information. Where is 
this shop-boy that lie talks of? and nat is his name? lie may 
be nicrely v an imaginary personage for aught we know.” 

“His name, sir, is Pierre .Jean,” replied the baron, “but where 
he is to he found I cannot tell. I thought lie might have been met 
with in my own apartments in my father’s '■house, but from what 
has been said of the visit -of the police, I take it for gran ted* Jiat 
he is no longer there.” 

“It is, of course, an absolute conclusion,” said Pierre TVJprin, 
coolly, “that he should ntt be there now, unless lie nave escaped 
the eyes of the police; for if he saw thcnvconiirig, then* can he no 
doubt that he would run away ; and if they found him there, no 
doubt can exist they would bring him with them ; hut to relieve 
*lhe mind of Monsieur de Cajare, I will tell him that we have got 
J^astor Pierre Jean quite safe. *liere is no fear of our being at 
aloswtorhis evidence, such as it is; he vas arrested last night 
coming out of a house in the Rue Tirechapes, and some very 
furious little documents found upon him, one of which is in the 
handwriting of Monsieur lo Baron de Cajare, to all appearance, 
anu is signed wit T i his name. This is it, 1 think ; Wj nnd lie look a 
paper from P-jj table. “But first let us have evidence of tliis hav- 
ing been found upon him. Gome forward, Monsieur Nicholas, the 
.ejfcnwt: did you search the person named Pierre Jean, ipst night, 
AOd mark t\u .articles found upon him ?” \ ' 
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“J did, sir, *1 replied the Exempt. 

“Was this one of Aie things taken from him, and is that .your 
mark?” demanded tike commissary. *. * m 

The exempt again replied in ttys affirm at ire, and Pierre AMHn 1 
wei^t on, with his eyes upon the paper, saying, u By this curiryr 
agreement, monsieur, *you will perceive that the Baron do Cajare * 
agrees to .pay to Pierre Jean the sum if five thousand louis, cither it' 
the Count de^Castelneau be condemned for the murder of Gaultief** 
Fiteku, or if he, the liaroi^de Gaj are, marries Mademoiselle An- 
nate de St. Morin. Moreover, the baron is to give the sum of 
ten thousand crov ns to this worthy and respectable person, in case 
it should be accessary lo send this said Pierre Jean out of the 
•country. Thfe reasons are not stated, but you rnay divine them; 
and,- J m* Monsieur Pierre Jean, who is somewhat in the habit of 
making mistakes, such a^taking other people’s property for his own, 
forgetting his own name and writing that of another man, and si- 
milar little errors, should commit any blunder in this delicate affair 
— it agreed that he shall put himself "entirely under the care 
and direction dr the Brron de Cajare, till either the Count de Cas- 
telneau is condemned! and executed for the crime with which the 
two friend proposed to charge him, or till the baron be married to 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin. Now, sir, when it is shown that Mon- 
sieur de Cajare used these threats towards the count yesterday; 
that the count refused him the hand of Mademoiselle de St. Morin, 
in spite of these menaces ; that Monsieur de Cajare immediately 
made his declaration against the count; that, at the same time, to 
get rid of my evidence, he made a false accusation against 'hie; 
that he is himself a sharper; that tbp manjwith whom lie deals, 
and on whose testimony he J^sts, js stained with every crime, and 
has been punished for several infamous offences ; when it is, more- 
over, proved, by his own hand-writing \o this unlawful and most 
criminal document, that he hires and bribes a notoriour villain to 
bring a charge amounting to death against a respectable nobleman, 
who, for twenty years, has devoted himself to works of benevolence 
and charity ; — 1 say, sfr, when all this is established, it is only fit 
and .nr oper, that the culprit before you should be sent imme- 
diately to t«kc liis trial and abide the punishment awarded by the 
law t|» such d-rk and infamous offences; unless, indeed, by great 
humility and contrition he moves your dhm passion, or from some 
other cause best known to your own wisdom, you think right to 
exercise the jiower intrusted to you by the law, and judging the 
case in a summary manner, send him either to the galleys or the 
penal colonies in America. But, perhaps,” lie added, “in the first 
instance, you would like to sec tnis bosom-friend of Monsisrrr de 
Cajare, this pleasant companion of a gentleman in the first circles 
of Paris, -colonel in a royal regiment, and ” 

The. Baron de Cajare could bear no more; but, dartirtg from r 
between the two archers, who had kept by his sijle when lie ad- 
vanced tofrards^tlie table, he rushed towards Pierre Morin like 'l 
wild beast in its spring. Luckily he was unarmed ; and before 
Ernest de Nogent, starting forward with his hand “upon his sword 
to defend tjib commissary; could reach’ the sppt, the baron *had 
passed tin end of the table, and was within* grasp of Pferr^f JMorig, 
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■ Several other persons hurriodoon at once to the same point, hut 
no one wrcs in time to interfere; and Pierre Morin sit calmly with 
A* Minlo, yliich only enraged his adversary tfye more. When the 
'■ baY?v‘„wfis within a fc$)t of him$1howevcr, he suddenly from 
seat; and, notwithstanding the difference of age, with agility 
ana presence of mind, which went far beyond the energy and vehe- 
iiienee ’of his opponent’s haired, he dueled his first fierce attack hy 
Pepping a little on one side, then caught him by the collar, as he 
was recovering himself, and. threw- hiiu<jthundering back upon the 
pavement. The next moment he resumed his seat as IranquillySts 
if nothing had happened i quA, turning to the ivoutcmant-gi-tfbral, 
he said, with a laugh, “I think we have not seen anything of this 
kind, sir, since Davot’s business ; but he was a strong man, and 
this is a baby. "Bring in Pierre Jean; the man’s head is fifj*; let 
him bleed, lot him bleed, it will do him gaod.” 

, Confounded, nearly stunned, with liis whole senses bewildered, 
frustrated, humiliated, and despairing, the "Baron do ( Yjar* sat in 
the chair which they piaced for him, without proffering another 
word; while Pierre Jean was brought to tin lend of the table, and 
interrogated regarding the events of the last fi?w davs. 

The lace of that personage was now remarkably pale, leaving a 
certain degree of redness, which had settled in his nose, to rdiino 
out through the dim mass of white around, like a beacon m a 
stormy sea. All liis impudence, in truth, was gone; for although 
he attempted once or twice to smile with his old air of earekss 
freedom, yet that smile deviated into a painful grin whenever he 
tried it ; atul, to say truth, he seldom, if ever, ventured even to look 
around; for he had l\en iu\w taught fully, not only to taste the 
sorrows and discomforts of imprisonment,- for those lie had known 
sufficiently long before, but to feel to his very heart, which lie had 
not hitherto felt, that he had committed great crimes, and was 
nftthin tht^grasp of the most unsparing of all powers. 

Had the Baron de Cajare looked in the villain’s face for a moment 
it would have been enough to take from him any little remnant of 
hope which lie might have preserved; but the few first interroga- 
tories that were spoken, and the answers that were given to ^I'lem 
by l’herrc Jean, showed him, as soon as he had in some degree 
recovered his senses, that liis base confederate, as nVght wcllAuive 
been expected, was quite 4 willing to betray him, now that it was 
clear he was unsuccessful. 

Pierre Jean, in fact, was ready to say anything that he was 
asked to say, for at that moment there was the spectre of a rope 
■and a gibbet before his eyes, from which he would have done any- 
thing on earth to escape. The fiaron had now no resource but 
silence; for lie could reply to nothing that was said, and he felt that 
he had already uttered too much. The sensations in hifc bosom 
' ere at that moment a punishment well nigh sufficient for the crimes 
th^ he had cornrpitted ; but, of course, the retributive operation of 
t’:<* law could not rest there. 

It is not ;:ievessary tod well, longer on a scene sd' painful and so 
humiliating to the character .of man; for, in truth, there is nothing 
degrading to our nature but wickedness id all its forms wid aspects. 
When tho c&imination* of Pierre Jean was over, the li&utennnt- 
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general ordertd him Jo he* removed, and then, after consulting with 
Pierre' Morin and Monsieur tiochebrune, he addressed the # Coijnt de 
Oaslelneau, saying,* 4 Monsieur de Castclneau, the charge agatpet 
you -is no} only dismissed, but yo^j quit thisfilace completely § 
from all suspicion, '^he Baron de Cajajre, on the eontrary, imvingj^ 
been charged by voli with using threats and calumniating you* 
falsely, tor Resigns and purposes o' 1 his own, has not only been 
proved to my satisfaction guilty of that charge, but appears crimin i 
of a most detestable conspiracy with the person named Pierre Jean, 
lftr the purpose of procuring your condemnation to death, in the 
eveilt of your pe listing in the rejection of his suit to Mademoiselle 
de }$i\ Morn . That he is guilty of barefaced swindling also, is 
beyond a doubt; and if you choose to demand it, I will immediately 
baria him for trial to the proper judges. It is iny own opinion 
lluit. under such eireurn stances, his Ids itself would be affected; 
but it seems to me that, for the honour and credit of the French , 
nobility generally, we should deal with this case more quietly, and 
subject i i in i tp a less severe infliction, * leh as tlie law' allows me 
to impose, without n course to an ordinary trial. What say }ou, 
Monsieur de Castemonu, do you demand his trial or nut?" 

“By no means," replied the Count de Castelnoau. 44 1 have no 
revengeful feelings against him; deal with lumas you think fit; 
but J hope lie may be warned by what has just occurred, never to 
seek his objects by such means as he has now employed.” 

‘•He will never have the opportunity,” replied the lieutenant- 
general; 44 for it is my intention immediately lo ship him off for 
tlie colonies, and he too well knows the punishment uf evasion to 
attempt to return to France.” * 1 

44 It matters, it matters >ot, w cried the *Haron de Cajare, as he 
heard his sentence; 4 4 my «-imc will yet ♦*ome.” 

“For the gibbet or the wheel said Pierre Morin; but the 
baron did not hear, or did not mark his words, and went on ill a 
low tone, as if speaking to himself. “Ay. a new country, and a 
now name, and new objects, and new fortunes.” 

44 And a new lile, and a heller spirit, and regained happincs--, and 
at. ampul end/* said Pierre Morin. ‘‘Follow such a course, sir; 
follow Mich a courses and there may be yet peace for you on' earth, 
and rest in heaven 1” 

“Not if you he in the one, or in the other,” said the Baron do 
Cajare, shaking his clenched hand at him. “ Hell would be heaven 
to me if 1 could see you there.” 

“1 trust you may enjoy it alone, sir,” replied Pierre Morin, 
calmly; “you had better take him away, Nicolas; his case is over, 

I imagine, and he grows abusive.” 

“The first three > ears are lo be passed in hard luboiu at the 
port/' said the lieutenant-general, as the baron was hurried away 
by the exempt and the archers. The criminal turned round, -n*d 
glared upon him, but the potent magistrate who spoke, only re- 
turned liis glance with a look of contempt, ana offered his hand to 
Monsieur do Castclneau, with various express 1 o. j of courteous 
congratulations on the result of that day’s proceedings. The 
count implied gravely, but politely/ and took his leave. i Ere he 
left the hall, lie paused to speak w ith Pierre ‘Morin,, his counte- 
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nance relaxing into a warmer acd brighter ^mile tlyin usual as he 

did so. «. 

. “ P; is. many years, Monsieur Morin,” lie Said, “since we haye 
tUv^^and I find that fou have (Jone justice to me in my absence, 
as well as to yourself. Accept my best thanks for both; fo* in 
v ydlfc changed fortunes I have found my security, as well as in 
your true and honourable dealings with mv name aud character. 
You are one, I know, who will forgive my reference to your former 
situation; for an honourable man, who raises himself by wise, 
good, and generous actions, renders a greater benefit to society 
than to himself.” . « » " 

“I am prouder, sir,” replied the commissary, “ of what*# have 
been, that of what 1 am. ,To have been a poor, hull -famished 
filigree-worker, and to have preserved my integrity ift $ome 
circumstances of difficulty, I thank God, is all my own; hut 
to be here now, chief commissary of police, I owe to the bounty 
and kindness of others,” and he turned with a bow to the lieutenant- 
general. c 

“To your own good conduct, Monsieur*' Morin,” replied that 
officer. 1 

“ And to your discernment, sir," said the count ; “but. Monsieur 
Morin, there is a subject on which 1 would fain speak with you. 
May I ask y*u to vit.it me at Versailles?'* 

“ I fear, sir, that can hardly he,” replied Pierre Morin. “Put 
you are about to return to (’astelneau. I have business there ere 
long, and I will wait upon you, as soon as the health of monscigneur 
the ILiutenaut-gencral replaces me ill my proper state of insignifi- 
cance. I trust that it may be boon. When I come, ail that you 
wish to inquire into shall he fully explained.” 

“1 have been.' patient for nearly twenty years,” said the count; 
“will you lie patient for as many weeks, lirnest?’’ 

*-‘I seek t no explanations, my dear sir,” replied Pmest; “none 
could add to my happiness at this moment 1’* 
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CHAPTEIi pCLIX, 
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Rom€ fhonths lmd passed since the events related in the preceding 
chapter. Various changes had taken pk,ee in the great wtfrSd. In 
France, a king had died, and another had succeeded, and a softer , 
and«mf!ro virtuous rule reigned in the court; when, in the evening 
of a sweet spi^ng day. a carriage with sia dusty horses stopped at 
the small, but pretty^nn, of a village in the Limousin. A chaise 
tie posh: i> ‘Wowed, aftd the landlord of the auberye , who seldom saw* 
so much ‘good company arrive at his humble abode, began to calcu- 
late liow he should accommodate the whole; though, with the easy 
confidence of a Frenchman, he doubted not that the matter might 
well be managed. As soon as the carriage paused, the doors of 
both were opened, and a young gentleman, advancing with a quick 
step from the chaise de paste, approached the side of the other ve- 
hicle, and assisted the Count de Caste) ncau to alight.* '» 

A great change had come upon .Monsjur de Castelneau; the 
few months that had passef seemed to have added many years to 
his age. His hair was i^xv almost quke white, awd lie was much, 
thinner than he had previously been. lie appeared, indeed, to 
have been suffering from severe illness, and such was die case; Cor 
during several months, after those scenes which he had borne with 
so much firmness, lig had hung upon the very verge of the grave. 
Anxious for .the fate of Annette, lie had more than once pressed 
hufaager^y, in the moments when his own life was utterly despaired 
of, to give her han+l at once to Ernest de Cogent; hut Annette for 
oifce was disobedient, and Ernest did not doubt her affection, al- 
though she would not mingle joy with Sorrow, and sorrow with joy, 
suffering her bridal wreath, perhaps, to he covered with the veil of 
mourning. 

To the Count de Castelneau, throughout his illness, Ernest 
showed all the tenderness and affection of a sdn, and lie now 
fairer days and sweeter hopes appear, and looked forward 
arrival of the whole j%rty at Castelneau, as the moment tftat was 
at*lcrigth to make him happy in the possession of her he loved^ 
The eorunt had borne the journey well, so far as they Uftd hithwrto 
gone, njid proceeding with short stages from place to place m nne^ 
weather, and through beautiful scenes, thougl? Ernest miglix Jae a 
little impatieht for their arrival, jet the journey*h^J been but as 
an cxcur^on of pleasure; and brigfit dreams aiftl dear imaginations 
had* risfti up in the hearts of the tVo lovers as they ga^d upon 
manytai object of interest, and many ajovely si$lfk . 
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. They were now within less than a day’s joume* 7 from Castcl- 
t neau, anr 1 a fairer spot could not have been eljosen j'or the passing 
SwAy of the few evening hours, while waitirig for an event tljul 
jwiui^a make them ulfl happy. The clean little inn, seated under 
.-its high wooded bank; the clear stream flowing on before thed-ors; 
frthc bridge covered with its ivy, and shadbwed by its group of 
spreading chestnuts in the fresh green of the spring; the tender 
blue of the sky, the soft white clouds that skimmed along low 
down in the air, as if seeking to spori with the branches of the 
trees, the sweet voice of the nightingale, just beginning to pour 
forth the rich song of b{s love, all spoke to the hearts of people 
wearied and sick of crowds and cities, and whispered lie fii and 
peace. 

The count, though still not strong, looked gayer and orilghter 
tlnuyita had done for many a day; and Annette, as she followed 
him from the carriage, and gave her hand to Ernest to assist her 
in descending, gazed in her lover’s face with one of those looks of 
love, and hope, and tender confidence, that made 1 is heart thrill 
with a longing to press her to his bosom at Aiat moment, and pour 
forth again and again all the depth of his affection b'w.v-'ls her. 

“ Come,” said the count, after pausing and glancing round for a 
moment, “it wants yet an hour or two of night ; we will muj> here, 
my good host!. Put me a elmir under this tree, and let me drink 
in the calm fresh air.” 

All was done as he proposed; but before supper could he spread 
upon the table, another carriage, coming at full speed along the 
road/ dasheW up, as if going on to a town some miles beyond. Jt 
was accompanied by scleral servants, and though the equipage was 
plain, yet in form and appearance it vP.is as handsome as the taste 
of that day permitted it fo be. It had, passed the. spot where the 
count was seated with Annette by his side, and with Ernest de 
Nfcgcnt st up ding near, when suddenly a gentleman thrust his head 
forth from within, and called loudly to the postillions to stop. The 
horses were brought up in a moment, a lackey descending opened 
the door of the vehicle, and Pierre Morin alighting, approached the 
Count dc Castelneau. * > 

“I am on my way,” he said, “to visit you, Monsieur do Castel- 
neau; hut I come not alone*: there is a lady in tbat'cnrriagc who 
owes you much, and who 'is anxious to express her gratitude to 
you. Perhaps, mademoiselle,” he continued, turning to Annette 
before the count could reply, “ perhaps it might be better for you 
to speak -with her for a moment first.” 

.Annette had risen, and she now f ran gladly forward to the side 
'luV' 1 carriage, for the lady was herself in the act of alighting, and 
that graceful form and beautiful countenance were not to be mis- 
- taken for a moment. There were many people around; but the 
sensations- which were in the bosom of that lady were too powerful 
, to be^restrained bv any of the small considerations of ordinary life. 
On^c more she cast her arms aTOund Annette, once more she held 
her to her li^rt* once more hei; eyes gushed forth with tears, and 
deluged the fair ndfck on which she pressed her lips. 

“My. Annette,” slje murmured, “my dear, dear Annette ; my 
child, my^owifWeet child!” 
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• “ I thought «o !” replied Annette, in the same low tone, returning 
the embrace, and nvngling her tears with her mother’s.® “Xw£s« 
sure it was: I felt* it' must be so!” • # ’ 

Tire count hud arisen, with his eves fixei' upon llic lady* ^nd i 
passing Pierre Morin without reply, lie advanced easterly towards 
*hcr. * Good Jleavcnl” lie said, as lie came up, holding out his \ 
hand; “Mademoiselle d’Argencerrc . Now, then, now! Who is 
this** Js she not — is she not your niece?” 

Jfhe lady shook liei head mournfully, and then again clasped 
Annette to her bosom, exclaiming — “No, all! no. She is my 
child\** “ *' 

» The -oUnt „azcd in her face for a moment or two, wifh a thou- 
sand Questions struggling to his lips; but then the kindly and gen- 
tlemanly feelings of his nature overcame all other sensations. He 
took the lady’s hand, aul led her towards a s<*at, saving, 1 will 
not agitate you by seeking for farther information now, for 3 011 are 
too i.iueli moved already. Sit down by me, dear lady. You were 
one of those who were always kind to iru-, and defended me, when 
others slighted or condemned me. I have ever loved you as a 
brother.” 

“And well may T love you ns a sister,” replied the lady, “for 
you have been a father to my child.” 

“ It is strange,” said the count, “most strange! but it matters 
not- let us all pause here for the night, and to-morrow go on to 
Oastelneau together. Monsieur Morin, there is no one here who 
does not owe 3-011 much, for, by some strange fate, you have, been 
mingled deeply with every event affecting us.” 

“1 thank God, Morvucur de Casto’neau,' replied Pierre Morin, 
“that lie has given me power to serve those I love, and show my 
gratitude to my benefactor \ To this larfv, to her snucr, and to her 
father, i owed everything. lie took me as a peasant boy, gave me 
education, and caused me to be instructed in a trade w 1 ich I chose 
for myself, and which promised to put me in possession of ease, if 
not of wealth. They — when I sometimes misused his goodness and 
his bounty towards me — when, with the careless thoughtlessness of 
youiii, I S3 r> nt the money which I should have reserved against the 
hour of need — the} interceded for me, and obtained for me fresh 
assistance: t.T at length kindness overcame thoughtlessness, and I 
formed such resolutions as must have led me to ease 111 any pursuit. 
You may judge, therefore, Monsieur de Oastelneau, how- I have 
watched and prayed for such benefactors ” ’ 

“And how you have rewarded them,” said the lady. “Nay, sit* 
beside us, Monsieur Morin: sit beside us. You arc a noblemu.. 
8ueh as no king can make.” 

Annette’s eyes, stih ready from past agitation to overflow at 
each new emotion, though they were no longer actually tearful, 
had been fixed for several moments upon the countenance of h’.u 
she love' 1 , who stood near, not mingling at all in the converse * ion, 
out neither unheeding it, nor himself unnoticed; for more t^an ‘ 
once the lady had gazed upon him with a look of ..ok nm interest, 
well knowmg how entirely the happiness of her child depended 
Upon him. 

There was a pause at this moment, aud Ernes « instantly took 
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' advantage, of it, crossing before the little g^oup, and saying, as lie 
approached the lady, “ I have a blessing to ask, afld I ask it fear- 
Vj&sly, f*» I am sure you are already aware of all that has byen 
pi-wised me here/* fnd he took Annette’s liand in his. ewn. • 

“She is yours, •Ernest, she is yours,” replied the lady. “#Your 
kind and excellent father, ray best and notSest friend, is the only£* 
'*one, ekeept this good gentleman, Monsieur Morin, acquainted jvvitli 
Qhe sad secret of this dear child’s birth. Let me compos^ my 
thoughts a little; let me think oQiotol shall tell my tale in the 
1 shortest words, and you shall all know it.” * 

“It shall be told at £a#tc4neau$” said Jlic count, with* a 'smile. 

“ We will repose and refresh ourselves to-night. We wijjrfilepar . 
early in the morning: .we will sup to-morrow, iif the greye^ening; 
by the little cross where Ernest and Annette first met.* l'liere, 
do^^iady, you Shall relate the history** as if it were some old 
legend; and though the past wliieh it recalls may be painful, the 
present by which you are surrounded must be sweet.” * x " 

It was arranged as tfee count had proposed, and we may pass 
over the intervening hours. The journey*' had been more rapid 
than was expected; everything had been prefared c l)ef^reliand by 
a messenger from the count; supper was spread on the green bank 
where Annette had been seated when the wolf attacked her, and 
the servants* had been sent away, that no ears but those concerned 
might listen. It occupied a considerable time, and was broken by 
many a question and many an exclamation; but the substance 
was this. ^ 

The families of Argencerre and Castelneau had been united by* 
frequent alliances through tp any generations, and, somewhat more 
than twenty years before the time to tihich we have now conducted 
the reader, tfdiarriage hfid been proposed between the elder sister 
of the lady who spoke, the heiress of Argencerre, and Henri, the 
£bn of tin* then Count de Castelneau. They had often met, and 
both the sisters were extremely beautiful ; but the eldest had felt 
in her bosom, from a very early period, tjie seeds of a disease 
which ultimately brought her to the grave. The impression was 
strong upon her mind that she was destined to die young, ai» j she 
never suilered one worldly thought to take possession of her mind. 
She shrunk from every tie of earth; and human love, in lierknvn 
case, would have seemed to her a robbery of heaven. She grieved * 
not, then, when sHc saw that the heart of the young lord of Cas- 
telncau turned towards her sister rather than herself, and she 
* speedily resolved upon her conduct. The family of Argencerre 
paid their annual visit to Castelneau; and there explanations took 
A ’ -a i which changed the views of all except Mademoiselle d’Argen- 
ccmrherself. She told her determination^to retire for ever from 
the world, and to resign her rights and claims to her sister. *The 
flount der Castelneau gladly consented that upon such conditions his 
son should marry ( the younger rather than the elder sister, thereby 
bringing the fortunes of both into the family of Castelneau. T 
Count d’Ar^itserre was not so well pleased, indeed, but he a 
not refuse his consent; and the contract of marriage paving been 
drawr up, in order to bind himself firmly, he signed it wifli tl 
Count d£ CaStalneau, though he himself was obliged to xtturn t 
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•Paris before tlje uniop could be completed, to make the ftecesWyl 
arrangements Tegaiiling liis estates. The young lpr A of fcast^l- • 
neau, too, was obliged to join his regiment in a miiKhfaa^J 
these circumstances it was agreed^that the n|arjiage of Louis* dnd 
her T over should be delayed till alter the campaign. The two ladies, 
.however, remained ax Castelneau, while their fathers proceeded 
to ifaris. • Tl^ contract was left in die hands of the young lortff 
nothing was wanting but his signature with that of Louise, ana 
the benediction of the^huifth t#«compl£te the marriage ; and love 
triumphed over prudence. They signed the contract in secret: in 
secre^tftfc’religiouri ceremony was pcffijriyed, and Louise d'Argen- 
cerrc .^came/hc wife of Henri de Custclrfeau a week or two before 
he todjc fiis departure for the army. To the grief and anxiety of 
his parting with his bride were added the unexpected pain 
and embarrassment of hearing that 'the Ccftmt d’Argeiii^rrs 
now sought to withdraw the consent he had given; that a 
piop r »sa\ had been made lor the hand of Louise by a lover allied to 
the blood royM of France; and that anfry letters were passing 
between the two father on the subject. The young husband was 
obliged to <">, however; and ere he had left her for many days, his 
bride v as carried away from Castelneau by her father, between 
whom and the old count broke forth a violent feud. The con-' 
tract which both bad signed was sought for, but dbuld not be 
found: no suspicion was entertained of the private marriage, 
and the Count d’Argencerrc returned to the capital, determined 
to give his daughter’s hand to another. He could not dp so, 
IJiow'cver, till the contract of marriage was formally annulled; and 
being called to command a division of riic ajemy on the ’Rhine, he 
wrote in a peremptory tone to the youn;; lord of Castelneau to 
send him back the contract, inclosing, at^he same \nAe, an autho- 
rization, and even injunction, from the old Count de Castelneau, so * 
to do. He himself marched with his regiment to San re £.ouis; bin 
the first letter that lie there received, announced to him the death 
of the young nobleman to whom his daughter’s hand had been pro- 
mised ; and tlie heart of the Count d’Argencerre, which ft as, in 
trull kind and affectionate, was painfully struck and touched. .One 
of the fellow officers of the young lord informed him that Henri de 
Castelneau. hr ving certainly exposed himself unnecessarily, had 
'been killed, evidently in consequence of such rashness; and the 
count w as led to believe that his death injght oe owing to disap- 
pointment anti despair, lie became apprehensive of seeing his 
daughter; lie remained with the army for months after his presence 
w r as no longer warn ting; and lie only returned wlicn lie heard that 
Louise had been extremely ill, .and that the health of her el^lcT . ‘ 
ter was now failing rnpHly. * 

In eaMier and happier days, Louise had never imagined that the 
absence of her father could be anything hut sorrowful to- tier ; buj* 
circumstances .had altered those feelings, and sdie had many^an 
*asion lo thank Heaven that he was away so ions^ The dea-Mi 
her husband, the birth of her child, $ven if tlie actual facts 
:ould have been hidden from her father, produced emotions and* 
ere sbnccftucd by consciences which ‘must have bean discovered. 

apprehension, and agony of mind, well tnfch deprived 
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■ fliBr'pf Jief tpnBes ; and it was long ore lifer siafcer could teach her to 
v ppt « nemj^hrpiard upon her lips. At lengtL however, her father 
as he was prompt and decided, though not in reality 
•. AeV&J or unkindLoi4 finding t^e health of both his qhildrvn’so 
gritty impaired, rte caused them to bo removed from Pari^with 
} a decree of unnecessary quickness which agitlted poor Louif^v* 11 ^ 1 # 
vnd gave her no opportunity of communicating with the wife of 
good Pierre Morin, under whose charge her sister fiad placoo[ the 
child. Agitation, apprehension, *ipid«sympathy for poor Louise, 
k had shaken Mademoiselle d’Argericerrc, and accelerated the disease 
under which she suffered-, '♦She bore up well, indeed* ' ftjf;- her 
sister’s sake, till the jtrm al of her father; but fron\that )ier 
health rapidly declined, and in less than* two ifiontlis dlfT^as no 

during this latter period that the events occurred which 
have been narrated in the commencement of this book, and which 
placed Annette under the charge and guidance of the SU^^o 
Castclneau. It may ho sufficient to add that both Pierre Morin and 
his wife had deceived themselves in regard* to the real mother of 
Annette. The rumour had at first been so slrong^tbftk the elder 
sister was to he married to the young Lord of Oastelneau, that it 
had even reached the ears of the good artisan and his family, as 
well as thoSb of the Abbe de Castclneau; and when the filigree- 
worker was told vaguely of a secret marriage, and the absolute 
necessity of concealing the birth of the child, he naturally supposed 
that k Mtfdemoiselle d’Argonccrre was the mother. When he heard 
of her deaVo, he hesitated not, as we have shown, to confide the f 
infant to /he care o£ tkp^Abbc dc Castejncau, finding, that the 
money width he had received was 111 spent, and that the poor 
child waslihtty to sutfe? the same penury which had fallen upon 
himself and his wife. He was soon undeceived, however, after the 
feturn of< Annette’s mother to Paris; hut far from reproaching 
him, she applauded what he had done, having known the abbewell 
in hippier days, and paving discovered, arnjdst ma«y failings and 
many errors, traits of a strong mind and a noble heart. Directed 
by her, Pierre Morrn made inquiries into the circumstances of 
Monsieur de Castelncau ; and she it was wh» furnished him se- 
cretly with the means of paying his most pressing fVibts and Quit- 
ting the capital. * 

n And now, in/ dear friend and relation,” she said, laying her 
hand upon that of the count, ‘‘again accept my thanks, my deepest 
w and most heartfelt thanks, for the care you have taken of this bo- 
*»4oved child, and lor the wisdom you have shown in her education, 
frti nils t*lie n color th claim my rank as Countess of Oastelneau; but 
Annette, so long as you live, will never dtf nand any tiling but the 
w dear name of your adopted daughter. Till the death of <th* late 
Jang, ofVhiiofi event you, of course, have heard, I ventured not to 
av^w my marriage, because he had strongly interested ^imself 4 n 
' ope who had sought a hand which could not be given tOifiiim, s 
had resen tpa refusal so jtf hcmently that he forbade my p" 
fence at the court, A week ago, however, I present^! myself' 
the gentle and kin.d-hcarted monarch v^io now rules. Qver'us. ‘ ? 
showedjtiim-tke contract which had loin concealed for maftjy yea 
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ip my Chamber at Castelnetu; and I produced the register of the 
marriage, whiri^ had bsen procured for me by my good. *i&i& 

3ieur Morin here. The whole was at once recognised * legal t v 
the* king, and I hastened towards this place with all Lpuki, to ^ J 
the mind of 'every one at rest Sa /, Annette, s'y, my dekr C*ixd, 
whetft** you do not fe^-1 as I do, and whether it will not be joy to 
you fa see Monsieur de Castelneau, who lias been a father to you, 
stilM^cting as x father to dll around him ?” 

“My* dear lady,” replied the Count de Ca9telneau, lt I never was 
ambitious ; I never was avarices; I must not say that I never, 
was if n i - ti for every man who act? ill and unwisely in life is 
doujJvy unjust to others and to himself. ^ut I cannot retain what 
Ife not own; these fair lands and lordships belong to my An- 
nette.. They are hers, not mine, and most, willingly ” 

. Annette rose from her seat, and gliding quietly up L ’ him, 
dropped upon her kneeg, and laid her hands on his, looking u^ L* 
hi^facc with a glance of tenderness and affection unspeakable. 
Ernest do Nogent advanced likewise, and bent one knee beside her, 
saving, “We entreat you, we beseech you, never mention such a 
thing again” 

* The c< . « 1 1 . grasped their hands in his, and lifted his eyes towards 
heaven, as if thanking God for some intense delight. 

At that instant, however, as if some wild and sudden emotion 
had seized him, he started up, cast himself between Annette and 
the »vood on the opposite side of the water, and threw his arms 
parti}" over her, and partly round Ernest. At the very same in- 
stant there was the loud and ringing report of a carbine n iio eount 
staggered forward, reeled up again, and fell back upon .he grass. 
Annette clasped her Lands, gazing almost frantic ini’ ’a face; but 
the sword of Ernest de Kogont sprang from tm olicath in an 
instant; with one bound he was across the stream, and ere 
Pierre Morin. could follow, his blade was crossed vrilii that of tb*» 
Baron de Cajare. Stern and deadly enmity was in both .heir faces, 
and tiu* play of their weapons one against the other seemed like 
the quick gianeos of die lightning. 

pmrro Morin paused, for they were t' ’o men* not to be separated 
with life. „nd at the fifth pass the sword of the Baron de Cajare 
glided over tin? shoulder of Ernest de Nogent, while Ernest’s hilt 
struck againsu bis adversary’s side, and the bright blade shone out 
under his left arm. 

Ernest, de Nogent shook him from his ’ eapon, and east him back 
upon the ground, exclaiming, “ Base villain, thou wilt do no more 
wrong.” 

“Curses! curses! curses up- n you!” murmured the Baron ue 
Cajare, and with those words upon his lips the lierce tyes 
eagerness, and swam in death. 

Ernest gazed upon him only for a moment, thrusting his sword 
back into the sheath; and, while Pierre Morin moijjlised in l .s 
eeulia' manner, saying, “This is the conscquc ice of kings Litfcr- 
jring with the punishment of criminals,” the y n :ng 'gentleman 
prang across the stream again, md joined ti e hoiritied group 
around Pie Count dc C r stelncau. 
lac ‘"Uglitly raised the dying nobleman in liis arms, and the count 
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jftcognieei and «#§<« the^and, blit lift, 1 

1 m eHww* fast. “It ft w Ernest/ he said,4r a loir voice 
** oijctto. i r child, 1 am happy, most h ippy. 1 have died 

* » tuee, ^ar one r I have died to save thee. Let me lean my eyes 
jUp .. thy shouldei * fiere they vill close in joy, to open again, 1 

* t*u on my Redeemer in heaven ! M ' + 

He bent down his brow; it rested on Annette’s bosom; the 
freight became heavier and mor^ heavy; his grasp relaxed upon 
hand of Ernest do Nogen t, and the young nobleman gently 
/Miff the corpse back upon tL * gras*. • 4 
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